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PREFACE 


The story is told about the great classical scholar Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf that when he proposed writing a 
comprehensive book on Plato his senior colleagues at the Berlin 
Academy were scandalized. ‘Perhaps a book on the use of the 
dative case in the early dialogues,’ said one, ‘but one book on all of 
Plato — impudent and impossible!’ The story is, I suppose, ben 
trovato. Still, it indicates nicely two contrasting styles of Greek 
philosophical scholarship. 1 count myself among those who regard 
both styles as indispensable. The present work undoubtedly 
belongs to the class of those that would have appalled the colleagues 
of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. I have aimed to discuss the main 
arguments for the existence of a first principle or god among the 
major Greek philosophers. This has entailed the treatment of many 
complex and contentious texts. It was not possible in a book of 
reasonable length to discuss these texts with the elaborate attention 
to scholarly controversies that would be expected under other 
circumstances. I do not think that I am entirely unfamiliar with 
these controversies, nor would I deny that my own thinking has 
been formed under the influence of many distinguished predecessors. 
When I deliver an interpretation in a peremptory fashion, it is not 
for having failed to consider alternatives. Those who are aware of 
the alternatives will judge my interpretations accordingly. Those 
who are unaware of them should be forewarned that there is hardly 
an uncontroversial page in this book. 

From the vast historical period which formed my initial field of 
investigation, I have had co be selective. I have chosen to leave aside 
sections dealing with Philo of Alexandria and with the controversies 
over the eternity of the world in Alexandria at the end of the fifth 
century AD and the beginning of the sixth century, judging chat 
the introduction of Scriptural considerations in both chose cases 
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required an entirely separate discussion. Even within Greek 
philosophy untouched by Jewish and Christian ideas, there is a 
considerable amount of material which might have found its way 
into this book but has not. I have not aimed to provide a compendium 
of arguments, as useful as such a task might be. I have been 
principally concerned to treat of the main arguments by the major 
Greek philosophers and to show how the principles underlying 
these arguments illuminate their philosophies systematically. My 
research has made me increasingly aware of the many assumptions 
shared by the philosophers treated in this book. Accordingly, there 
is something like an ongoing debate across the centuries in the 
matter of natural theology. I have tried to bring out this 
collaborative feature in a number of places. 

In attempting to understand what I should call the dialectical 
history of Greek natural theology, I have made an effort to take 
seriously the interpretations by the Greek philosophers of their 
predecessors. Notwithstanding the just criticisms of, say, Aristotle's 
treatment of the Pre-Socratics or Plotinus’ treatment of Plato, | 
believe that there is much to be gained from this approach. 
Paradoxically, such an approach should appeal most to those who 
regard the value of the history of philosophy as primarily 
instrumental for philosophy itself. 

The translations are generally the author's except where 
indicated. In chapter four translations are taken from Inwood and 
Gerson (1988). 

It remains for me to offer my thanks to my colleagues Brad 
Inwood, Joseph Owens, and Thomas Robinson who read portions 
of earlier drafts of this work and made many astute and helpful 
comments. My colleague John Rist read the entire manuscript and 
generously provided extensive critical comments. I have also been 
extremely fortunate in receiving the editorial scrutiny of Malcolm 
Schofield. He has rescued me from numerous blunders and prodded 
me to back up claims which were unsupported and which perhaps 
remain for him unsupporcable. I fear that I have not mec all the 
objections of these learned men. I know chat they have made this a 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


I have tried to follow established conventions for the abbreviations 
of the works of ancient authors. Below are listed the abbreviations 
frequently employed which may not be apparent to the non- 
specialist. 


Acad. Cicero, Academica 

De Comm. Not. Plutarch, De Communibus Notitiis 

De Div. Cicero, De Divinatione 

De Mixt. Alexander Aphrodisias, De Méxtione 

De St. Repug. Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis 

DK H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
3v. revised by W. Kranz 

D.L. Diogenes Laertius 

Dox. Gr. Doxographi Graeci 

In Phys. Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum 

Leg. Alleg. Philo, Legum Allegoriae 

M. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 

N.D. Cicero, De Natura Deorum 

PH Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 

Prep. Evang. Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica 

Quod Deus Philo, Quod Deus Immutabilis Sit 

Strom. Clement of Alexandria, Stromates 

SVF H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum 


Fragmenta 
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THE PRE-SOCRATIC ORIGINS 
OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 


§1 INTRODUCTION 


St Augustine informs us that pagan philosophers divided theology 
into three parts: (1) civic [civile] theology which included the cultic 
practices of individual ethnic and political groups; (2) mythical 
(mythikon] theology which included the stories about the gods in 
Homer, Hesiod, and others; and (3) natural [phustkon} theology 
which included the arguments regarding the existence and nature 
of the gods constructed by philosophers.! Argument in natural 
theology is, presumably, in the first instance contrasted with the 
unargued, authoritative pronouncements in (1) and (2). St 
Augustine is most likely drawing on a Stoic distinction, although 
this distinction is founded on a more ancient diversity in discourse 
about the gods.? 

As Augustine points out, natural theology was given a primacy 
among the pagan philosophers which it could never have among 
Christians or, for that matter, for anyone who recognized the 
authority of revealed theology. According to orthodox Christians, 
natural theology could never occupy anything more than an 
auxiliary role, elucidating and supporting the deliverances of 
Scripture.’ That the Pre-Socratic philosophers conceived of their 
logoi about divinity as different from and superior co other logoi 
seems plain.4 Nevertheless, the neatness of the Stoic tripartite 
distinction conceals an equivocation in earlier uses of che term /ogos 
as applied to discourse about the gods. The equivocation is 
apparent in the benign coexistence of seemingly incompatible 
claims about the gods, sometimes even in the same author. There 
is little evidence that, for example, the exhortations of Solon to 
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pious practices were thought to be threatened by conclusions in 
philosophical theology. The commensurability of different dis- 
course about the gods, as we might put it, is only gradually 
revealed, as in the trial for impiety of Anaxagoras in the middle of 
the fifth century, in Plato’s attacks on the mendacity of the myth- 
makers, and in sophisticated Stoic de-mythologizing. 

If myths can contain groundless lies and if philosophical 
conclusions can be thought to undermine civic religion, then 
natural theology is always in principle impervious to being 
outflanked, because to defend unphilosophical discourse about the 
divine against its critical scrutiny is to join the ranks of its 
practitioners. It is enormously instructive to observe within the 
development of Christian theology attempts to co-opt natural 
theology without submitting to its stringent limitations. Such 
attempts rest upon the assumption that the deliverances of unaided 
reason about the divine refer to the God revealed through 
Scripture. By contrast, for pagan philosophers ‘god’ does not 
normally function as a proper name and the conclusions of their 
arguments are not an elucidation of that which is otherwise 
known.’ In fact, since natural theology does not assume the 
subject matter of Greek myth or religion, it is a very good 
question why it should have arisen at all. It is well known that the 
scientific speculation of the Pre-Socratics achieved a certain 
measure of success without anything like theological principles 
being invoked. One question I shall attempt to answer in this 
chapter is why the adoption of a self-consciously scientific 
methodology did not simply result in the jettisoning of theology 
altogether? Evidently, there is something about Pre-Socratic 
science which elicits or is at least hospitable to theological 
speculation. There are several features of this science deserving 
particular attention in this regard. 

First, for the Greek philosophers a god frequently functions as a 
hypothetical entity, analogous to the hypothetical entities of 
modern science such as black holes, neutrinos, or the uncon- 
scious. This is most apparent in cosmological systems beginning 
with Plato. It is not, however, implausible co read the approach of 
the Pre-Socratics as essentially continuous with that of Plato. The 
popular concept of a god as a super-human, very long-lasting or 
everlasting power, is apt for transference into an explanatory, 
cosmological framework. Accordingly, natural theology is pursued 
as part of the larger scientific enterprise in which the Pre-Socratics 
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are engaged. Of course, not all of the explanations to which they 
appealed are hypothetical entities; many of them are much more 
mundane. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently clear to the earliest 
philosophers, the Milesians, that satisfactory explanation cannot in 
principle exclude non-evident entities. By ‘non-evidenc’ I mean in 
general both that which is de facto and that which is in principle 
unavailable to the senses. I believe it is therefore reasonable to 
hypothesize that natural theology arose because science, at least as 
many of the Pre-Socratics conceived of it, needed god or gods.” 

As we shall see, however, it is not the case that a search for a 
god just means a search for an ultimate explanation. The 
characterization of an ultimate explanation as a god is an 
independent step. For example, the Atomists posit ultimate 
principles of explanation — the atoms and the void — and identify 
gods with mere mental images.® Among Pre-Socratics, Atomism 
represents a decidedly minority opinion in this regard. The 
rejection of Atomism by, for example, the Stoics, and the 
concomitant reconnection of natural theology with science 
indicates that the postulation of a god as a hypothetical, 
explanatory entity is normally not a gratuitous move within Greek 
philosophy. We shall have to look closely at what honest labour 
the divine is supposed to perform. 

Like our knowledge of other hypothetical, explanatory entities, 
our knowledge of a god or gods is entirely indirect. More 
specifically, our knowledge of such entities is knowledge of causes 
through their effects. To hold that such knowledge is possible is to 
presume a theory of causality. It is always the case that there is 
some theory of causality more or less consciously being employed 
by chose philosophers interested in offering arguments regarding 
some divine being and its nature. Sometimes the theory amounts 
to nothing more than mechanical adherence to a principle such as 
‘like cause like effect’ or ‘nothing more in the effect than in che 
cause’ and sometimes, for example, in Aristotle, it amounts to 
something considerably more elaborate. In any case, the complex 
dialectical path of the history of Greek natural theology also 
contains a story about causality.’ 

The form of causal arguments in natural theology generally is 
distinctive. They are neither deductive nor straightforwardly 
inductive. They are of a form which C.S. Peirce called ‘abductive’ 
or ‘retroductive’. Thus, ‘the surprising fact, C, is observed; but if 
A were true, C would be a matter of course; hence, there is reason 
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to suspect that A is crue’.'° An example of such reasoning in a 
non-theological context is ‘he has an unusually high temperature; 
therefore, he has an infection’. Peirce’s own paradigm of abduction 
is Kepler’s inference to the explanatory role of the sun in producing 
the characteristic orbit of Mars, although Peirce seems to have 
recognized clearly the applicability of abduction co natural 
theology. The key to justifying such inferences is the claim that 
causes are revealed in their effects. Hence, the relevance of causal 
theory to natural cheology. But since there is normally no 
deductive inference available from effect to cause, there is 
obviously room for a great deal of imagination in the postulation of 
causal hypotheses and an urgent need for strict criteriological 
control. Some of the more bizarre explanations offered by the Pre- 
Socratic philosophers need to be understood in the light of the fact 
that the former is a perennial human endowment whereas the latter 
is a considerable human achievement. 

Typically, the conclusions of arguments in Greek philosophical 
theology contain definite descriptions, such as mous, the One, or 
the unmoved mover. This fact complicates inferences from effect to 
cause, because the connections between the cause and the effect are 
not independently knowable. In this respect abductive inference in 
natural theology is similar to that used in the postulation of 
hypothetical scientific entities. Such entities are known entirely 
from their effects. The definite descriptions aimed at in natural 
theology ideally pick out the only possible cause or causes of the 
premised effects. So, the goal would be, for example, to show that 
a mind, suitably described, is the one and only possible cause of 
the premised effects. Such a goal, coupled with some version of a 
principle of sufficient reason, would make the abductive inferences 
in natural theology approach deduction. This is a feature 
increasingly evident in the refinement both of the data to be 
explained and in the nature of che descriptions of the ultimate 
explanation. 

It is well to distinguish three questions: one, must there exist a 
cause of a certain event or datum?; two, can there be a plurality of 
ultimate explanations?; and three, can we say anything about the 
nature of the cause, should it be determined to exist? Generally, 
prior to Academic Scepticism in che third century BC, there is 
little critical reflection regarding the first question. The main 
reason for this, at lease from che time of Parmenides, is that the 
denial of the existence of a cause was taken to be a direct denial of 
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Parmenides’ principle that being does not come from nothing. As 
much as Parmenides’ successors strove to ‘save appearances’ they 
never thought to do so by means of the denial of this principle. 
There*is another reason which applies equally to the pioneers in 
natural theology who preceded Parmenides. The denial of the 
possibility of a cause is an exceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible, 
claim to establish. And it is only the possibility of a cause chat 
the speculative cosmologist needs as an initial hypothesis. Failure 
to find the cause only means that it muse be sought else- 
where. 

The second question raises much greater difficulties since the 
natural theologian aims to show either that there is one and only 
one cause of any event or datum, in some suitably defined sense of 
‘cause’, or that there is one and only one first cause, again, in some 
suitably defined sense of ‘first cause’. It is fairly clear from the 
available evidence that those Greek philosophers who were 
concerned with natural theology practically distinguished this 
activity from civic or mythical theology by its rejection in 
principle of a casual or gratuitous polytheism. By ‘polytheism’ I 
mean simply and provisionally a belief in the existence of many 
superhuman powers. As hypothetical entities adduced to explain 
events or facts, gods need to do honest work. Idle divinities 
become causally or scientifically irrelevane.'' Perhaps the most 
egregious example of a Greek polytheism willing to accept such 
divinities is that of Epicurus. Precisely because Epicurus has a 
highly articulated causal theory, however, there is good reason to 
discount his polytheism as either disingenuous or as a calculated 
empty concession to popular belief.'? Nevertheless, it is not 
sufficient to explain Greek philosophical monotheism as a result 
merely of a predilection for scientific simplicity and elegance and a 
defiant rejection of one of the hallmarks of inferior kinds of 
theology. 


§2 THE CONCEPT OF ARCHE 


To explain this feature of Greek natural theology it is necessary to 
introduce the concept of arché. An arché is in ordinary classical and 
pre-classical Greek a beginning or starting-point. It is also a 
political cerm for a position of power or governmental office. In 
general, an arché is the principle of any orderly arrangement, and 
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this may be epistemological, as in a subjective process for 
understanding or arranging things, or in things themselves. The 
arché may be related both to spatial and temporal orders. The 
general term arché may be specified in any number of ways; for 
example, causes and elements are types of archai. There is no 
necessary connection in ordinary Greek between an arché and 
popular theological concepts. The gods, I believe, are never called 
archai. Greek philosophers frequently, however, but by no means 
always, identify the arché they are seeking as god.'? The use of 
arché for god certainly does not preclude its continued use in the 
ordinary way. The distinctiveness of Greek natural theology, 
however, is founded on a new application of the concept of arche.'4 

In ordinary discourse, both in Greek and in English, a starting- 
point or beginning is of the same nature as that of which it is a 
beginning. For example, the starting-point of a line is a point 
exactly like any other point on the line. But starting-points as such 
do not explain anything. One does not provide an explanation, say, 
for a journey by stating merely where it began. Similarly, genetic 
explanations which seek an original material for a complex 
phenomenon are unsatisfactory insofar as this material is subject to 
the same processes or changes as those observed in the 
phenomenon. Such genetic explanations are common in Pre- 
Socratic thought. At some point, perhaps in Miletus, although we 
do not know for sure, the term arché was extended to indicate that 
which was a principle of an explanation. This extension of the term 
apparently exists side by side with its less sophisticated use in 
genetic explanations. The term arché is apt for this extension 
because principles are starting-points for explanation. One 
appealed to the arché in order to explain appearances, either because 
once the arché was understood understanding of the appearances 
would follow, or because the arché was itself an explanation by 
being a cause. !> 

The central feature of an arché insofar as it is constitutive of an 
explanation is that, unlike an ordinary starting-point, it must be 
somehow different from that which it serves to explain.’ The 
child who asks ‘Who made me?’ and is told ‘God’ and replies ‘Who 
made God?’ does not understand that the reply is intended to 
explain by foreclosing further questions along that line. Further 
questions would not be foreclosed if God were supposed to be the 
same sort of thing as that which is in need of an explanation. There 
appears to be a logical gap, however, between the claim that a 
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principle of explanation must be different in kind from that of 
which it is a principle and che claim that that which explains by 
causing must be different in kind as well. In fact, it is not yet clear 
how the principle of explanation could be a cause. If, to take a 
simple example, the principle is a rule for ordering, say, odd 
numbers on the left and even numbers on the right, the principle 
is surely different from the numbers, but how is it the cause of the 
numbers being so ordered? At best, one can say that che numbers 
were so ordered because the man was following the rule. On the 
other hand, insofar as the arché is thought of as a cause, it is 
difficult to see why it needs to be different in kind from chat which 
ic causes. Indeed, the principle ‘like cause like effect’ is an 
important part of the Pre-Socratic legacy. It might even appear 
thac the concepts of principle and cause are actually contradictory 
because whereas a cause must be at least sufficiently like its effects 
to be able to produce them, a principle is by definition different 
from that of which it is a principle. Stated slightly differently, if a 
cause can be inferred from its effects, how can this cause be a 
principle? A central theme of this book is the gradual emergence of 
clarity regarding this question. The postulation of an ultimate or 
first or uncaused cause is the obvious initial move in the direction 
of an answer.'? The various attempts to show how such a cause 
can be a principle as well mark the stages in the development of 
the history of Greek philosophical theology. '® 

We still need co understand the reasoning tending to the 
hypothesis of the uniqueness of god as arché. At least one reason for 
identifying a god with an arché is obvious. Gods are supposed to be 
different from us. But this is, of course, not the most important 
reason. If philosophers began speculating about the explanations of 
appearances they would naturally arrive at different sorts of archai. 
The unit, for example, is postulated as the arché of number. What 
is ic about speculation regarding explanations in nature that led an 
impressive array of Greek philosophers — in defiance of a capacious 
Greek polytheism and under no scriptural influence — to argue for a 
single arché of all? One reason is perhaps that the trajectory of 
explanation in science is towards simplification, both quantitative 
and qualitative. An illuminating contemporary example of chis 
feature of science is the working hypothesis among cosmologists 
thar the four basic forces of nature can be explained as expressions 
of a single, unified force. The germ of such a tendency towards 
simplification is already evident in che technical use of the concept 
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of arché. Thus, an arché which is different from that which it 
explains will stand in a one—many relation to the data. A number 
of archai may be posited to explain different data. Yet the more 
complex the nature of the posited archai, the greater is the 
tendency to seek out another arché for these. Alternatively, as the 
posited arché is made more simple and posited to explain a greater 
diversity of data, the tendency towards a reduction in their number 
is obvious. For the more each arché explains, the fewer are 
needed.'? Thus, a tendency in che development of natural 
theology is explained by its essentially scientific character. 

This point requires further development. Let us suppose that a 
Pre-Socratic philosopher speculates that the moon causes the tides 
and the sun causes growth in organisms. On the one hand, the 
postulation both of the moon and the sun appears to follow the 
rule chat an arché is different from what it explains. Yet there is 
perhaps still something unsatisfactory here. For the changes which 
constitute the data are being explained by other changes. This is 
unsatisfactory because if, as the Pre-Socratics universally believed, 
the world is a kosmos, and so a unity in some sense, it is then 
legitimate to generalize the data as change unqualifiedly.?° 
Consequently, no change could itself be an ultimate arché of the 
data. One might well continue to maintain the explanatory role of 
the moon and the sun, and continue to designate them as archai, 
but it is fairly obvious that if they explain motions by their own 
motions, then these motions are data with a glaring need for 
explanation themselves. Thus, something like a distinction 
between local and global archai is required, one which perhaps 
distinguishes the pragmatic exigencies of the former from the 
theoretical sufficiency of the latter. And once the sought after arché 
becomes the non-evident explanation of all past, present, and 
future change, the postulation of a multiplicity of archai becomes 
otiose. This is so because the non-evident explanans can be 
constituted like a hypothetical explanatory entity of science. It can 
be crafted to do whatever needs to be done. Accordingly, che 
principle that the world is a kosmos, which is merely one version of 
the principle of universality in science, along with the principle of 
what an arché is, together guide the thought of the scientist along a 
path of reduction in the number of causes or explanations. 

There is another important feature of the concept of a 
theological arché which will be amplified in the course of this 
work. Because the arché must be different from that which it 
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explains, it is the existence or coming to be of the datum, rather 
than what it is, that gradually becomes the precise explanan- 
dum.?! Another way of making this point is as follows. 
Explanations are irrelevant to imaginary or possible entities as 
such. It is only the real existence of such an entity or its postulated 
existence in a counterfactual conditional statement that calls for an 
explanation. That is why there is no science of fictional entities. To 
recur co the previous example, it is not the nature of tidal activity 
that requires explanation, but its existence. That is, to explain is 
to give the cause of the existence of something of thar sort. 
Atomism provides an interesting example of an explanation where 
the data and their explanation are indistinct. For atoms are archai 
which are both the ‘real’ nature of macroscopic phenomena and the 
causes of their coming to be.?? The reductionism inherent in 
saying that something is really atoms is a counterpoint co 
theological explanation where the arché does not suggest a re- 
evaluation of the mode of existence of the data. 

A logos, in the sense of some kind of definition, is one type of 
explanation. But co explain what X is by giving its definition is to 
identify X. The identification of things is not, generally speaking, 
the locus of wisdom. If, as Aristotle suggests, puzzlement over the 
that and not the what is the motive for speculative thought, che 
natural association of a principle with a cause becomes evident. 
Ultimate explanations of the existence of things are causal 
explanations. And these causal explanations will not deserve the 
epithet ‘ultimate’ if they are in need of the same type of 
explanation they are adduced to provide. Hence, an arché must be a 
cause. 

Once the association of causal explanation with the existence or 
coming co be of the explanandum is made, one obvious 
hypothetical conclusion is that the arché cannot be something 
whose existence is also in need of an explanation. Consequently, 
whatever the nature of the postulated arché may be, it cannot be 
thought to be something which might not exist. It must be a 
necessary existent. Despite the difficulties in conceiving of 
something existing necessarily, there is little doubt that all of the 
philosophers discussed in this book conceived of god as that which 
is itself in no need of explanation and so, in some sense, as a 
necessary being. That which explains ultimately what comes to be 
does not itself come to be. The conception of a god as a necessary 
being is motivated precisely by the exigencies of scientific 
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explanation. It would seem that a denial of the applicability of the 
concept of a necessary being to the task of scientific explanation is 
based either on a radically different view of causality, according to 
which an explanans can exist contingently without a cause, or on 
the principle that there may exist an unlimited succession of 
contingent explanations of contingent facts. I have already 
suggested one Greek philosophical response to the former 
possibility. As for the latter view, it would entail the impossibility 
of arriving at an arché or of having wisdom understood as 
knowledge of ultimate explanations. It is not the aim of this book 
to do more than provide some historical information relevant to the 
adjudication of such a dispute. Nevertheless, it might be noted 
chat if in cosmology (that branch of science which converges with 
natural theology as the Greeks understood it) it makes sense to say 
that one theory can be better or more adequate than another, then 
explanations are not unlimited for then there is one that is best or 
most adequate, if only hypothetically or notionally. The Greek 
postulate of an arché includes the idea that this explanation be a 
necessary being. In what sense it is appropriate to call this being a 
god remains to be seen. 

Our third question regarding the nature of the cause itself is 
answered partially by the exigencies of explanation and partially by 
such additional metaphysical principles as a philosopher adduces to 
explain the nature of anything. Thus, having established that an 
arché exists which is also a cause, it remains to show chat this arché 
must possess attributes worthy of respect, reverence, or chat it is 
otherwise interesting.?? Natural theology almost always becomes a 
matter for metaphysical treatment. 

The Greek natural theologians approached their subject as a 
science and their conclusions are scientific explanations, but not as 
these are usually understood today. Contemporary understanding 
of scientific explanation is, roughly, based on the deductive- 
nomological model articulated principally by Carl Hempel.” 
According to Hempel’s account, a scientific explanation offers as 
basic conditions events or states of affairs and covering laws and 
seeks to show that the explanandum is deducible from the initial 
conditions and the covering laws together expressing a universal 
generalization. Thus, under conditions X, Y, and Z all As act thus 
and so; these conditions now obrain, this is an A and that is why it 
acted in the appropriate way. Obviously, the sorts of explanations 
offered in natural theology will not be of this form, for the ‘initial 
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conditions’ are not given but sought and there are no known 
scientific laws ‘covering’ the activity of a god which is an arché. If 
Hempel has aptly described a model of ordinary scientific 
explanation then it need only be remarked that natural theology, 
along with cosmology and perhaps certain branches of sub-atomic 
physics, is extraordinary science. Inferring cause from effect is not, 
however, the desperate measure of eccentric scientists with dubious 
claims to credibility. It is mundane and pervasive in our ordinary 
epistemic lives. 

One might object that the use of the term ‘hypothetical, 
explanatory entity’ for a god is highly misleading since the term is 
only usefully employed in the framework of a scientific theory 
where predictability and experimental control are relevant. If, 
however, a god is a hypothetical, explanatory entity, there are no 
distinct or measurable scientific, theoretical consequences and no 
predictions or experiments relevant to confirming the hypothesis. 
The philosopher who says that the world would not exist if a god 
did not exist would hardly seem to be serious if he adduced the 
existence of the world tomorrow as confirmation of his hypothesis, 

My reply to this sort of objection is as follows. Calling the gods 
postulated by Greek philosophers ‘hypothetical, explanatory 
entities’ means that they employ a method of causal reasoning 
essentially consistent with any realise scientific cheory, but 
inconsistent with any anti-realist theory which refuses to 
countenance such entities. Hence, postulating gods is not vacuous 
in the sense that any arguments used to justify reasoning from 
effect to non-evident cause in any realist theory is also evidence for 
its justifiable use in natural theology. A perspicuous Greek natural 
theology aims to provide the one and only one possible and 
ultimate explanation of given data. An anti-realist rejects in 
principle gods along with neutrinos. A realist may reject gods but 
not the principles of inference leading to the conclusion that they 
exist. Second, predictability is an inappropriate criterion to employ 
in judging the claims regarding gods or archai. Since an arché is a 
necessary existent, its existence is logically compatible with any set 
of contingent truths, any P or not-P, where P is a future 
contingent. To hold a necessary existent to a criterion of 
predictability is to limit arbitrarily what a legitimate explanation 
must be. This is not to say, of course, that chere are not other 
stringent criteria to be applied in assessing the claims of natural 
theologians. Rather, | am here merely proposing to meet the 
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objection that I am granting to Greek philosophical theology an 
unwarranted respectability by endowing it with a conceptual tool 
to which it has no right. 

I have cried to indicate briefly why philosophical theology for 
the Greek philosophers is a particular application of theories of 
causality. I would go further and say that philosophical theology 
and the theories of causality it rests on are at the heart of Greek 
philosophy. When Aristotle identified wisdom with /ogos about the 
gods, he was not expressing an idiosyncratic and pious sentiment, 
but rather giving a kind of chumb-nail description of what the 
enterprise of Greek philosophy was as understood both by his 
contemporaries and his predecessors. We may add that, with certain 
qualifications, the description holds for Greek philosophy after 
Aristotle as well. But it is important to see this view in a scientific 
light, distinct from the enterprises of mythology and civic 
religion. ?° 

The antipathy of philosophical theology to myth-making does 
not entail hostility to civic religion.?° A failure to appreciate this 
point can easily lead to misunderstanding regarding the apparent 
incongruity in many Pre-Socratic texts of references to traditional 
deities found alongside anti-myth argumentation. The recognition 
of the divinity of the astronomical bodies, for example, is not 
incompatible with an argument for an arché of the universe, an 
arché which explains unity, order, and so on. Such recognition 
peacefully coexists with philosophical theology because it is not 
derived from a rival explanation. It is otherwise with mythical 
theology, which is essentially aetiological and in its gratuitous 
personal explanations offers an obvious challenge to scientific 
reasoning.?’ 

Philosophers working in natural theology sometimes distinguish 
the sort of explanation being offered in natural theology from 
scientific explanation.” Richard Swinburne, for example, argues 
that the natura! theologian seeks an explanation of the existence of 
the universe or some other large or odd phenomenon in the person 
of God and he contrasts this sort of explanation with that which is 
the norm in science. I do not wish to contest Swinburne’s claim 
that an explanation in terms of a person's intentions, desires, and 
so on is different and perhaps not even reducible to an explanation 
in terms of microscopic entities and scientific laws. It is true that 
at the origin of natural theology the sorts of explanations being 
sought were a reaction to personal explanation within the mychs. It 
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very soon became evident, however, that an arché of the universe 
would have to be endowed with attributes that might well be 
termed personal if ic is to provide a satisfactory explanation. Thus, 
the postulation of personal attributes, far from being opposed to 
scientific reasoning, is at least continuous with it. This is another 
facet of che claim chat the earliest natural theologians did not 
begin with an antecedently agreed upon concept of what a god is. 
There is a remarkable convergence among the Greek philosophers 
about the attributes of god but the convergence is from different 
lines of scientific investigation and the postulation of personal 
attributes for this god is strictly scientific in the sense that it 
derives from the requirements of a causal explanation. Thus, the 
impressive consensus among Greek philosophers that the arché of 
all is a nous does not constitute an extension of a traditional myth. 
Reasons are actually advanced as to why only a mind could be the 
arché of all. Diverse views regarding the attributes of mind reflect a 
diversity of scientific and philosophical principles. 

A logos about a theos is the achievement of wisdom as the Greeks 
understood it. For this reason philosophical theology is the abiding 
underlying link within Greek philosophy and it is che common 
ground which made dialogue among them a fact. One of the main 
themes of this book is that among the three major Greek 
philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, there is a coherent 
dialectical development, with Aristotle criticizing Plato and 
Plotinus criticizing Aristotle. The subject of this dialectic is causal 
explanation, culminating in a theological application. And what is 
true for these giants is more or less true for lesser figures. This is 
after all not very surprising if Aristotle is right in holding that 
wisdom is theology. What is perhaps not so easily discerned is how 
decply cheological requirements penetrate other areas of Greek 
philosophy. 

Often, the ‘god of the philosophers’ is distinguished invidiously 
from ‘the living God’, the God revealed in Scriptures.?? It is said 
that the virtues are inspired and nurtured by our contact with the 
latter, and never with the former. As John Henry Newman put it, 
no one ever delivered himself up to martyrdom for the sake of a 
conclusion. I do not care co question the claim that a hypothetical 
entity is indeed a very weird object of worship. Greek 
philosophical theology is, nevertheless, not an activity detached 
from the pursuit of virtue. Plato’s frequent complaint chat the 
pocts lie about the gods is part of a defence of the moral superiority 
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of philosophy to mythology or indeed any other putative locus of 
wisdom which does not respect the rights of reason.*° In this 
regard, virtually all of Plato’s successors are in agreement with 
him. Although our evidence is very scanty, it does not appear to 
me that the picture is very different in the case of the Pre- 
Socratics. On the other hand, it is no part of Greek wisdom to 
reject out of hand cruths which are revealed apart from patient 
philosophical investigation.*! 


§3 IONIAN NATURAL THEOLOGY 


In the remainder of this chapter I shall discuss the contribution of 
the Pre-Socratics to the development of natural theology. 
Anaximander, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Anaxagoras are the 
main figures with whom I shall be concerned, although some 
valuable hints regarding arguments and principles are drawn from 
elsewhere. Unfortunately, as is well known, so much of the 
reasoning behind che doctrines of the Pre-Socratics is lost or 
obscure and as a result we can scarcely hope for anything more than 
hints. My ultimate aim is to illuminate the background of the 
arguments in their successors. 

I begin with an elementary sketch of what I take to be the main 
lessons to be drawn from the pioneers of philosophy in Ionia, the 
Milesians. One fundamental principle operating in Milesian 
cosmology is surely chat the world is a kosmos, that is, ic has an 
order that is at least partially transparent to the intellect. This may 
be understood as an hypothesis without which any scientific 
enterprise cannot hope to begin. That various orderly arrangements 
within the natural world exist is not itself anything more than the 
deliverance of common sense. It is, however, a remarkable advance 
on common sense to intuit that there are reasons for the regularity 
and that different sorts of regularity or patterns in nature are 
linked by common underlying principles. Milesian thought is 
largely devoted co answering two questions: (1) what is the arché or 
what are the archai of the natural world, and (2) what are the rules 
or laws governing patterns of regularity. 

The answers to the first question are today alternately viewed as 
naive and brilliant guesses. These need not be mutually exclusive. 
At any rate, I am more concerned to point out the momentous 
consequences of the hypothesis of any arché at all. For as soon as 
one postulates an arché of nature, one is immediately forced to face 
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a distinction between the way things appear to our senses and the 
way they are understood by our intellects. For the arché is not 
evidenc.>? It is not an appearance; rather, it explains appearances. 
There are two senses of the term ‘appearance’ [phatnomenon] 
particularly relevant to the present discussion. According to the 
first sense, an appearance is, so to speak, the face of reality 
observed by us. The appearance is reality as related to the observer. 
According to the second sense, an appearance is contrasted with 
reality and although there is some connection between the two, it 
is an open question whether the appearance betrays or reveals 
realicy. On the one hand, an arché, as explained above, would seem 
to be inevitably contrasted with appearances both because it is 
different from that of which it is an arché and because it is non- 
evident. In addition, in view of the occasional untrustworthiness of 
our senses, there is some plausibility in taking the distinction 
between the sensible and the intelligible as equivalent to the 
distinction between appearance and reality. On the other hand, the 
separation of appearance and reality imposes on the former an 
obviously problematic status. What is an appearance if it is not 
real? Further, understanding the distinction of appearance and 
reality as a distinction between the sensible and the intelligible 
only deepens the obscurity of the relation between the two. Thus, 
if the arché is a cause inferred from the phenomena which are its 
effects, some theory of causality is required to justify such 
inferences. A failure to show how an inferred arché explains the 
phenomena with which we begin is the failure of the entire 
enterprise of searching for an arché at all. Parmenides more than 
anyone else forces Greek philosophy to face this issue. 
Anaximander, whose precise contribution to Greek philosophy 
is so frustratingly veiled for us by the absence of any substantial 
record of his thought, may have been the first to draw the 
important conclusion that the arché must in some way be separate 
from or different from chat of which it is the archë.? Apparently, 
Anaximander reasoned that if objects in che natural world are 
composed of opposites, their source (in some sense) must not be 
one of these opposites.*4 Fortunately, we do not need to try to 
settle the precise meaning of apeiron in Anaximander.?> What is 
crucial is Anaximander’s general mode of reasoning, at least as this 
was understood and repeated by the later Greek tradition. 
Anaximander seems to have reasoned as follows. The natural 
world is a kosmos. Therefore it must possess some unity implied in 
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any orderly arrangement. The explanation of the unity must be 
supposed to be something which by hypothesis is not in need at 
least of the same sort of explanation as that which ic explains. 
Evidently, Anaximander’s apeiron is a postulated, hypothetical 
entity whose role is that of explanation. There is no direct evidence 
of its existence and it is attainable, if at all, only by the intellect 
and not the senses. So, it is plausible to conclude that 
Anaximander is offering what is perhaps the first instance of an 
argument from effect to some sort of causal explanation.?° What is 
most striking about the description of chis cause is chat it is said to 
be apeiron in contrast to the perata which it is supposed to explain. 
Its explanatory role, as obscure as this may be for us today, is 
evidently different from the sorts of explanation he offers for events 
within nature. For example, he explains thunder as produced by 
wind, which is reasonable enough, but far removed from the 
reasoning that leads to the postulation of the apeiron.” For the 
properties of wind are knowable independently of its effect of 
producing thunder, whereas the apeiron is nothing but the 
explanans of the kosmos and its properties are knowable only either 
through its effects or are deducible from those properties knowable 
only through its effects. 

In trying to understand exactly what sort of explanation the 
apeiron is supposed to be we are faced with what are perhaps 
Peripatetic distortions or misunderstandings and the possibility 
that Anaximander was himself not entirely clear on this point. Ic 
seems, however, that when the perata ‘come from’ the apeiron they 
do not come from it the way a glass of water comes from a well, 
that is, from a source identical in nature. Whether this source is 
material or local or both is very difficule to say. It is at any rate an 
active cause, ‘steering’ the universe, and a principle defined 
negatively as being other than what it is a principle of, yet 
presumably having a nature such chat it can explain some manifest 
effect.*® What is this effect? 

Aristotle offers two different answers. The first is that the apeiron 
is postulated in order to guarantee the continuance of generation 
and destruction (Phys. 3.4.203b18-20).*? The second is that the 
apeiron cannot be one of the elements, but is rather outside of 
them, because if one of the elements were without limic, it would 
overwhelm the others.*° There are actually two parts to Aristotle's 
interpretation. First, the opposites represent cyclical processes in 
nature. Second, the apeiron is to be understood as providing some 
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sort of explanation for these processes. To accept the first part 
without the second is to make nonsense of Aristotle’s testimony 
which clearly provides an active role for the apeiron.*' 

In an important paper, Gad Freudenthal has argued that the 
doctrine of the opposites in Anaximander has its origin in 
contemporary medical theory.4? Freudenthal has shown, I believe, 
that an imbalance in the opposites such as occurs regularly in 
nature could not be self-regulating and that, analogous to medical 
imbalances of opposites, intervention is necessary to re-establish a 
balance. In medicine, the intervention is by a doctor; in 
Anaximander's universe, intervention is provided by che postulated 
apeiron, ‘steering’ all things. Freudenthal’s interpretation clarifies 
the role of the apeiron as a non-sensible, explanatory entity. It 
makes plausible the description of it as a unique arché, which is a 
principle as well as a cause. 

Ariscotle’s testimony makes explicit Anaximander’s linking of 
the postulation of an arché with a theological claim. The arché is 
divine because it is immortal and indestructible. The use of the 
adjective theion for that which is immortal and indestructible is, of 
course, not originally philosophical. What I take to be uniquely 
philosophical and very likely to be of Ionian origin is the 
identification of a hypothetical, explanatory entity as both a 
principle and as divine.*4 This is a claim decisively removed from 
honorific and anthropomorphic attributions to natural powers 
evidently exceeding our own. For Anaximander has begun to 
establish a scientific pathway to the divine by means of causal 
reasoning and the a priori consideration of the nature of a first 
principle. The claim that the arché is ‘immortal and indestructible’ 
and the claim that it is apeiron obviously belong to different types 
of discourse.4> The potential for the submission of epic rhetorical 
epithets to the control of scientific reasoning is something of which 
we have only glimpses in Anaximander. The realization of this 
potential is evident for the first time in Xenophanes. 

In Xenophanes we can discover che first clear instance of the 
lonian speculative approach applied to natural theology. That for 
which chere is little evidence in Anaximander is more explicitly 
stated in Xenophanes. The two types of discourse — philosophical 
and poetic ~ can no longer be easily juxtaposed. Accordingly, it 
seems appropriate to call Xenophanes che first natural theologian. 
By this I mean that he is the first to attack the rheology of the 
poets and to offer as a substitute a form of theology based upon 
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argument.*° There is one fragment which seems to indicate this 
contrast very well: ‘But the gods have not revealed everything to 
mortals from the beginning; rather, by seeking they discover better 
in time’.*” 

With respect to the theology of the poets and the popular 
beliefs held about the gods, Xenophanes apparently saw an easy 
target in naive and implausible anthropomorphizing. Ethiopians 
say that their gods are snub-nosed and dark-skinned, while 
Thracians say that their gods have light blue eyes and red hair.*® 
And if animals could draw, they would draw pictures of gods in 
their own likeness. Xenophanes is an early practitioner of a very 
popular Greek form of opprobrium.*° It would undoubtedly be a 
crude blunder to infer from the fact that people hold contradictory 
conceptions that neither one of the contradictories can be true. 
Xenophanes does not do this, or at least there is no reason to 
suppose that he does, since he apparently has reasons for thinking 
that none of the popular conceptions of the gods, contradictory or 
not, can be true. Though it is false to argue that the gods do not 
have blue eyes because some hold that they have black eyes, 
Xenophanes’ point in heaping scorn on Homer and all that he 
inspired is that the attributes commonly applied to the gods are 
gratuitously or frivolously applied because they are just projections 
of human attributes for no good reason. There would at least be 
some point for, say, an isolated race of blue-eyed people to suppose 
that all other people would have blue eyes, but there is little to be 
said for the view that gods, habitually described as superior to 
humans in power and longevity, must nevertheless be like us in 
superficial respects. 

One of the central claims of Xenophanes’ natural theology, 
unfortunately preserved for us as an isolated fragment without 
context, is that ‘there is one god, greatest among men and gods, in 
no way similar co mortals in body or in thought’.*' I wish to 
suggest that Anaximander’s argumentative procedure enables us to 
understand the reasoning behind this claim, and that without it 
Xenophanes’ assertion is no better supported than the ones he 
attacks. 

That there should be one god among gods and men has 
undoubtedly convinced certain scholars that Xenophanes is not a 
true monotheist. There is plainly some possibility of confusion in 
using the terms ‘monotheist’ and ‘polytheist’ as contradictory 
categories and as suitable for classifying the thought of 
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Xenophanes.*? If by ‘polytheism’ we mean the recognition of a 
multiplicity of active powers in the universe stronger and more 
durable than man, then Xenophanes is a polytheist, as is Plato, as 
is everyone not afflicted with delusions of grandeur. If ‘polytheism’ 
indicates belief in a multiplicity of personal beings more powerful 
and durable than men, I think the textual evidence is against the 
claim that Xenophanes is a polytheist, even though in this sense 
everyone who believes in the existence of angels is one. When I say 
that Xenophanes is a philosophical monotheist, I do not mean to 
deny that he is a polycheist in che first sense or that, conceivably, 
he is a polytheist in the second sense, but that he reasons to a 
unique arché in the universe, an explanation which is offered as 
being potentially uniquely satisfying for any fundamental ex- 
planandum. 

It is clear enough from the report of Theophrastus, preserved for 
us by Simplicius, that Xenophanes sought an arché and that he 
held the arché to be one.*? It seems likely from the fragment 
mentioned in the last paragraph that this arché is identified with 
god and that the differentiation of this god from other gods and 
from mortals is based on the insight of Anaximander that a 
principle must be different from what it is a principle of. What is 
of particular interest for our purposes is that Xenophanes should 
apparently associate the insight of Anaximander with a denial of 
popular polytheism. 

Xenophanes says of this arché-god: ‘it stays always in the same 
place, not moving, nor is it fitting for it to pass to different places 
at different times; rather, exempt from toil, it shakes all things 
with the thought of its mind (nous)."°4 The most remarkable part 
of this description is in the last phrase. Xenophanes’ reasoning 
seems to be along two converging lines. First, an arché of some sort 
is necessary, presumably an arché of the kosmos. Second, in order to 
do the job it is supposed to do, the nature of this arché must in 
certain crucial respects be more like the Olympian deities than like 
some inanimate material substance. But if the arché is a god, 
possessing some personal attributes, it must possess these 
attributes uniquely for the same reason that any arché is different 
froin that of which it is an arché. As we saw in the fragment cited 
above, this god is in body and ‘thought’ [noēma} no way like 
mortals. Further, it must be the unique arché, for a multiplicity of 
archai invites an explanation of che principle of their multi- 
plicity.°> This is so both because of the assumption that che 
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universe is a kosmos and because a hypothetical, explanatory entity 
may be described such chat its multiplication is superfluous. 

If this is approximately Xenophanes’ line of thought, then we 
need to ask next why he is moved to a reform of Olympian 
theology on behalf of cosmology, that is, why any of these gods 
might be thought to be relevant to the enterprise of discovering an 
arché of the natural world. After all, it is at least plausible that 
hostility to mythical theology would result in a strictly atheistic 
cosmology. Evidently, there is something about zous which is in 
Xenophanes’ view peculiarly useful for the purposes of ultimate 
scientific explanation and if popular theology has got everything 
else wrong, at least it has within its domain entities with nous. ’6 
The reasoning suggested by the fragment quoted above is that if 
the fundamental feature of the natural world is change or motion, 
then an arché of this world, different from the phenomena to be 
explained, must not itself be in motion. If Xenophanes then asked 
what is ic that causes motion without itself being in motion and so 
equally in need of a cause, the analogy of one’s own volitional 
activity is readily available.*’ The divine nous is to be conceived of 
as corporeal and the motion it is adduced to explain is locomotion, 
as the following fragment indicates: ‘all of him sees, all thinks 
{noei}, and all hears’.*® Xenophanes is unaware (so far as we know) 
of the difficulties inherent in a corporeal arché.°? Nevertheless, the 
corporeality of the arché is an extraneous feature of it, a guess or an 
assumption regarding its attributes. What is essential is chat the 
arché explain without itself requiring the same explanation. 

So little is known of why Xenophanes made the assertions he 
made that claims about his originality and the power of his 
thought are doubtless problematic. Still, the conclusion implied by 
a plausible reconstruction of his reasoning — that the arché of the 
kosmos is a nous — is in fact, generally speaking, the settled opinion 
of Greek natural theologians, with a few important qualifications. 
Ic remained for his successors to develop further the reasoning 
behind this conclusion.© 


§4 PARMENIDES: METAPHYSICS VS NATURAL 
THEOLOGY 


Aristotle recounts the tradition that Parmenides was the pupil of 
Xenophanes (Meta. 1.5.986b21-2). This claim probably owes 
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more to the half-serious tradition of doxographical grouping rather 
than to actual history. Nevertheless, there is a kernel of truth in 
the grouping of Parmenides with his predecessor which is often 
disregarded when attention is fixed on the seemingly a-historical 
context of his poem. The practical impossibility of identifying a 
particular target of Parmenides’ denunciations is well known. 
Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Anaximander, and others have all been 
suspect in various passages. It is no doubt the case chat Parmenides 
would have held any of his predecessors to be vulnerable to his 
attacks. For this reason alone we should not be surprised to find no 
one singled out in particular. On the other hand, austere logic 
notwithstanding, Parmenides is not a rootless philosopher. The 
second part of his poem, the way of opinion, is evidently a 
cosmology offered as an alternative superior to those of other 
philosophers. Accordingly, the subordination of a// cosmologies to 
the way of truth constitutes a blanket condemnation of cosmology 
as a means to attaining the truth. That is, to attempt to reason 
from appearance to reality is futile. I believe that Parmenides’ 
argument is illuminated by locating it against the background of 
such reasoning. 

Even if we can only guess at the reasoning employed by 
Xenophanes, we know that he postulated an arché and that he 
believed this to account in some way for all or certain phenomena. 
As an arché it stands outside of at least one fundamental feature of 
nature, namely, change. To be sure, in the eyes of his successors a 
major pare of his doctrine is moderate scepticism regarding our 
knowledge of the gods.6! Nevertheless, the very inference to a 
unique, divine arché implies some intelligible connection between 
phenomena and cause. To Parmenides we owe the following 
profound challenge to the scientific procedure dimly glimpsed by 
the Ionians, including Xenophanes. Postulate a universal arché by 
definition other than what it is an arché of. It will then be 
impossible to show that the arché and everything else are related in 
any way. Thus, what is offered as an explanation can explain 
nothing. Parmenides’ challenge is so penetrating and his 
arguments are so powerful that the history of Greek philosophical 
theology after Parmenides can be illuminatingly read as a series of 
responses to this great figure. 

The interpretation I am about to offer is not intended as a novel 
addition to the weighty sum of scholarship on Parmenides. I am 
aware that it is difficult not to say controversial things about 
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Parmenides if one does anything more than mention his name. 
Instead, I wish to focus on the legacy of Parmenides within a well- 
defined tradition. This means that what is of paramount 
importance is the interpretation of his philosophy by his successors 
and not the true interpretation. Whether or not I have even got 
this right remains to be seen. 

Parmenides is not original in drawing attention to two salient 
features of appearances, namely, plurality and change. Milesian 
thought is already oriented along these lines. An arch? of the 
changing, plural world should be one and unchanging. But if such 
an arché exists, its role is somehow to explain the regularity of 
change and the unity underlying the plurality. Parmenides rejects 
with considerable force the conditions for the possibility that an 
arché could provide explanations. He does so not because of the 
insufficiency of the arché, but because of the logical disconnected- 
ness between such an arché, suitably described, and everything else. 

Parmenides has his mentor goddess display two basic roads 
lying before him, the way of persuasion which follows upon truth 
and an opposite way which is, presumably, totally bereft of 
truth.®? The first way, the way of truth, is the way which holds 
that ‘[it} is and it is not possible for {it} not to be’, and the second 
way, the way which is wholly unlearnable, holds that ‘{it} is not 
and it is necessary for {ic} not to be’ (B2.3-5).® Taking one of the 
ways necessitates renouncing the other. How are we supposed to 
understand these two ways? Certainly, a literal meaning is to be 
rejected, for the text refutes the claim that he chinks of rhe two 
ways as limited to uttering, mantra-like, ‘it is’ and ‘it is not’. More 
plausibly, the two ways express two opposite principles of 
proceeding or two methodologies, the one committed to saying or 
thinking nothing which is not in accord with some stringent 
logical condition, the other committed to making claims all of 
which are in violation of this logical condition. The result of 
following the first way is truth; che result of following the second 
is disaster. 

The barren yet habitually tempting nature of the second way 
suggests that it is intended to describe a common procedure, but 
in a way which people would normally reject out of hand. 
Parmenides is twice bidden to restrain himself from this way 
(B6.3, 7.2), so it must be tempting, but no one believes chat in 
succumbing to the temptation he is engaging in a cognitively 
worthless activity. What makes this way perverse is that it is in 
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principle misleading, though it appears otherwise to mortals. Had 
we no other evidence, we could well imagine that the second way 
consisted merely of the logical contradictions of the propositions 
embodying the sémata along the way of truth. Thus, on the way of 
truth we deduce that whatever is is ungenerable and che 
corresponding step on the forbidden way is automatically 
indicated: whatever is is generable. Such an interpretation is both 
intrinsically implausible and textually dubious. First, the impos- 
sible conclusions of the false way are not produced by negating the 
deliverances of the way of truth, since Parmenides, it is fair to say, 
did not think that all mortals had heard of him or his goddess. So, 
this fruitless way is constituted by something other than counter- 
deduction. 

Second, the text encourages us to think that the second way is 
actually an irremovable component of typical human cognitive 
activity. For at fr. B6.8-9 we are told that ordinary mortals 
believe that ‘to be and not to be are the same and not the same’. 
Obviously, it is the first part of this belief that is supposed to be 
unacceptable, both to Parmenides and to any other mortal who 
could be convinced that that is what he is actually believing or 
assuming. It seems quite difficult to accept that he who operates 
on the assumption that (1) ‘it is not and it must not be’ and he 
who believes that (2) ‘to be and not to be are the same’ are making 
fundamentally different mistakes, especially since in neither case is 
the mistake held to be the obvious one of holding an explicit 
contradiction. Ic is more natural to take (1) as che error contained 
inevitably within (2). Ordinary mortals do not believe that they are 
actually talking and thinking about nothing, but so long as they 
are not talking and thinking about the object of true discourse, 
they are bound to go astray. They effectively believe that being and 
non-being are the same because their beliefs require the assumption 
contained in (1). 

Since these beliefs do not arise from the explicit assumption of 
(1), what is it chat leads ordinary mortals into the wilderness? 
Evidently, it is the use of the senses.©4 Roughly, che metaphor of 
following a route or road indicates a commitment, to the use of 
reason alone, in the favoured way, and to the use of reason in the 
service of the senses in the disfavoured alternative.© Thus, on the 
way of truth, the traveller can expect that reason will yield truth, 
whereas one committed to using the senses as a means to arriving 
at beliefs should expect nothing but falsity. No opinion arising 
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from or in any way infected by sense-experience will be true. This 
is so because truth concerns being or what is real, and the 
properties of being are such that no sense-object can by definition 
be the basis for an inference about being. The rationale for this 
extraordinary claim is presumably that belief regarding any sense- 
object depends on the presupposition of plurality and change and 
that this presupposition has the absurd consequence that being and 
not-being are thought both the same and not the same. 

Why should an elementary belief regarding ordinary sensibles 
necessitate this preposterous consequence? Clearly, the answer is 
that plurality and change are thought by Parmenides to be self- 
contradictory notions. This is the only guarantee Parmenides 
would have that anyone employing these notions must go astray. 
To assume plurality and change is tantamount to assuming a 
contradiction. It does not, of course, follow from the assumption of 
A and not-A that neither A nor not-A is true. The deductions 
made on the basis of the assumption of plurality and change must, 
if they are to be uniformly faulty, involve the reinsinuation of the 
contradiction at every stage. And so they do if an ordinary 
predicative judgment involves a real and not merely conceptual 
distinction between one subject and any one predicate. That is, if 
being is identified with the subject, then the predicate, if it is co 
differ really from the subject, is not-being, and he who makes such 
an assertion is actually holding that being and nor-being are the 
same. He is assuming that the subject is but also that it is not, 
because he identifies it with not-being. Similarly, a claim that 
something is and is not something else in the course of a putative 
change will yield che same results. We know by the deduction of 
the properties of being that no such judgments can speak the 
truth. Any attempt to provide explanations for supposed facts 
expressed in these judgments is a vain attempt to explain the 
impossible. 

When Parmenides turns to the way of opinion, he presents a 
cosmology fundamentally at odds with the truth because it utilizes 
two archai, light and night (B8.53-61).% Such a cosmology is 
hopeless for the same reason that predicative judgments and 
assertions of change cannot express the truth. Parmenides, 
however, is not implying that one arché, say, light, would have 
sufficed. For light is not intelligible either without its contrary or 
as indistince from being, which it surely must be if it is the true 
(hidden) subject of the deductions of fragment 8.° He is 
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implying rather that the established practice of his predecessors of 
searching for any arché is at best doomed to fail to achieve truth. 
As we have seen, the fundamental presupposition of the search for 
an arché is chat what is being sought is a principle and a cause. But 
this, as it turns out, involves the unanalysed notions of plurality, 
change, and being. If the would-be cosmologist agrees that an 
arché is what is real or what has crue being, then it remains for him 
to show how this arché can be supposed to explain what can only be 
described by falling into self-concradictions. An attempt to explain 
what is literally impossible is surely pointless, not least of all 
because the impossible does not exist. If, however, the cosmologist 
holds chat the daca to be explained are as real as the arché, then he 
should submit the notion of being to analysis and tell us how, 
apart from being itself, there can be anything in need of an 
explanation. 

Parmenides has revealed a fundamental confusion in the general 
concept of an arché as the reality behind appearances. For if the 
arché is reality itself, there is nothing else; if it is one thing chat is 
real, so are appearances, and the postulated arché will be spurious 
and in need of explanation as well. It is Parmenides’ contention 
that once a distinction between reality and appearance is made, one 
cannot then proceed to explain by che latter the former. The reason 
for this is simply that as one begins to deduce the attributes of 
reality, it becomes evident that these cannot be possessed by 
appearances, at least insofar as change and plurality of any sort are 
thought co characterize these essentially. Hence, nothing about 
reality explains appearances, which was the motive for seeking an 
arché in the first place. The enormous leap made by Parmenides is 
in a conception of reality according to which the deliverances of the 
senses never reveal reality. It is one thing to hold that che bent 
stick in water was really straight and would appear so outside the 
water and quite another thing to hold that no appearance has 
anything whatsoever to do with reality. It will not do of course ~ 
and here we may expand upon Parmenides’ reasoning a bit — to 
locate an arché on the appearance side of the chasm, because then 
the arché would be in need of an arché itself. Accordingly, the 
result is that either a putative arché is not real or what is real is not 
an arché. 

For Parmenides’ successors who took seriously his argument, his 
great insight is that in searching for a universal arché, it will not do 
merely to say that che arché is real or has real being.®® Rather, it 
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must be identical with being itself. If one posits an arché separate 
from appearances this arché is supposed to explain the being of 
appearances. Thus, for example, Plato in the Sophist refers to those 
materialist philosophers who identify the archai as the elements. 
According co this view, chose things which appear really are earth, 
air, fire, and water. To be means co be one of these elements. The 
properties of the elements are supposed to explain, more or less, 
the properties of everything else. Plato believes chat Parmenides 
grasped the point that identifying the arché as any nature really 
distinct from its own being was logically inept because that nature 
does not explain or provide an arché for its being nor is its being 
separate from its nature such that it could be an arché of it. For 
example, let fire be the arché of all. A distinction between fire and 
its being follows because ‘fire exists’ or ‘fire is real’ give us two 
pieces of information: what exists and that it exists. If this is so, 
the nature of fire does not explain its own being nor can being 
explain fire, unless it is separated from fire, in which case fire does 
not exist, counter to the initial hypothesis. Thus, the uniqueness 
of an arché, intuited by Xenophanes as soundly based in reason, is 
given a metaphysical explanation by Parmenides.© A true arch? 
must be perfectly undivided. Once, however, the arché is identified 
with being itself and it is discovered that being is neither multiple 
nor changing, showing how it explains anything about the 
multiple and changing appearances seems an impossible task. For 
nothing about the plural and changing world as such seems to have 
anything to do with what being is.”° 

The deduction by Parmenides of the properties of that which is 
real is not in itself in discord with the spirit of Ionian speculations 
regarding what a principle must be. It is surely more self- 
consciously rigorous. No doubt ic is true that if, as the majority of 
scholars hold, Parmenides believed that being is eternal and not 
merely everlasting, the task of making the eternal a plausible arché 
of the temporal seems to become more difficult.”! Perhaps it is 
more difficult than, say, explaining the generable by che 
ungenerable. But I chink there is more to Parmenides’ argument 
than a strictly logical criteriology for cosmology. Parmenides 
grasped that che logical requirement for an arché is that it be 
different from that which it explains. An arché of all would have to 
be absolutely different from anything. If such an arché exists just as 
that which ic explains exists, ic would not be different in this 
respect. It would not have a just claim to being the object of true 
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discourse. So, an arché of all could be nothing but being itself. I 
think that the unavoidable implication of this reasoning is that che 
possibility of there being an arché of all depends on showing that 
things can possess being without identifying them with being. 
And this requirement means that the being of things possessing 
being becomes a necessary explanandum for the philosophical 
cosmologist or natural theologian. Parmenides holds chat reality 
behind appearances is being itself. He denies that this can be the 
arché of appearances. To put this slightly differently, if we proceed 
to examine appearances and all the complex attributes they possess, 
we shall never find the putative arché — being — at work. By 
contrast, identifying the elements as archai or nous as an arché, we 
might well expect to find results of a mind at work or effects of the 
elements in the appearances, but these putative archai cannot be 
real, 

Parmenides illustrates this last point by means of a separation of 
sense-experience and thinking corresponding to the separation of 
appearances and reality (B8.34). If men follow their sense- 
experience they will arrive at archai but they will have no cruch.’2 
It is only with che use of nous, which is properly not an adjunct of 
the senses but fundamentally opposed to them, that one can attain 
the truth. This will not, however, be an arché of appearances. 
Indeed, the identification of being and nous made by Parmenides 
is, I suggest, intended to forestall the objection that what merely 
appears to our intellects may be as different from reality as what 
appears to our senses. In effect, the appearance of being co thought 
is only appearance in the unproblematic sense of the face of reality. 
This is how I construe the cryptic fragment B3: ‘for the same 
thing is there for thought and for being’. As we shall see, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plotinus all follow Parmenides in accepting che 
perfect intelligibility of real being as a principle of epistemology. 

If the fundamental type of reasoning in natural theology is from 
effect to a primary cause, Parmenides has challenged the very 
possibility of such reasoning. Reasoning from effect to cause may 
proceed within the constricted domain of opinion where there is no 
truth. But this is hardly a consolation for the natural theologian 
who aims to possess not merely the truth but che supreme truth. It 
is perhaps possible to argue that Parmenides has not eliminated 
natural theology altogether, but rather he has put it on the path of 
pure deduction, without recourse to nature. There is no need to 
deny that in identifying being and thought Parmenides employs a 
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type of argument somewhat related to a priori reasoning of various 
kinds. But this connection must not be pressed too far. First, an 
ontological argument for the existence of god has generally been 
employed by those who not only believed that this god could be 
otherwise known, but that he was otherwise known and that he 
functioned somehow as a cause of the world, no matter how we 
came to the knowledge of his existence. Parmenides, however, 
totally severs the deliverances of deductive reasoning from any 
other way of knowing. This fact alone makes his reasoning very 
different from the way the ontological argument functions in, for 
example, St Anselm. 

Second, for Parmenides’ successors, it is not the case chat they 
regarded him as having suggested an alternative method on behalf 
of an identical goal. Ic is a striking fact that Parmenides nowhere is 
reported to have called the main subject of his poem ‘god’ or even 
‘divine’, although he has a goddess reveal to him the truth about 
that which is. I believe the reason for this is the Pre-Socratic 
tendency to deny that what is not an arché is appropriately called 
divine. Of all the at least nominally theistic Greek philosophers, 
Epicurus is the only one I can think of who posits gods having no 
connection whatsoever with this world.”? And as Cicero has his 
Stoic Cotta say on behalf of the whole tradition of Greek 
philosophy, Epicurus in that case might as well have not bothered 
positing gods at all. Parmenides does not call the subject of his 
poem god because that which is is not an arché. Consequently, it is 
most accurate to see Parmenides not as an eccentric natural 
theologian but as a metaphysician or philosopher of being who 
rejects natural theology altogether. The most difficult task for all 
his successors who wish to rehabilitate natural theology is to show 
how god can be an arché and explain things while retaining 
Parmenides’ insight that this arché must be identified with being. 


§5 ANAXAGORAS ON MIND AND NATURE 


Parmenides’ Pluralist successors may be said to have been engaged 
primarily in studiously ignoring Parmenides’ insight. It is che 
essence of pluralism that there exists a plurality of archai.’4 As I 
mentioned briefly above, the Atomists responded co Parmenides by 
denying that theology had anything to do with the scientific search 
for first principles. Another type of pluralist response is to be 
found in Empedocles who does provide a theological gloss to his 
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science, but whose conception of an arché appears to be deeply 
confused. ”° 

Among the Pluralists, Anaxagoras stands out as one who aims 
to construct a theology and to employ it in the rehabilitation of 
science. He is at once a continuator of the Ionian tradition in 
natural theology and one of the most important of those Pre- 
Socratics who undertook to respond to the challenge laid down for 
them by Parmenides. In one fragment preserved by Sextus, 
Anaxagoras lays down the principle which is in clear defiance of 
Parmenides and which must be a corner-stone of natural theology: 
‘appearances are a glimpse [opsis} of things non-evident’.”° Why? 
Presumably, because appearances are effects of which things non- 
evident are causes. Anaxagoras is quite explicitly contrasting 
appearance and reality in the way which Ionian science suggests 
and in the way which, according to Parmenides, will never permit 
their re-actachment. In seeking to provide the foundation for a 
causal connection between the phenomena and that which is non- 
evident, Anaxagoras employs the general strategy of the post- 
Parmenidean philosophers of the fifth century which is somehow to 
show that plurality and change are rendered possible on che basis of 
a suitable theory of reality; that is, that plurality and change need 
not violate the Parmenidean dictum ex nihilo nihil fit. The entrée to 
the arché is through the explanation of motion. 

Anaxagoras apparently defended his version of pluralism by 
arguing that the existence of a multiplicity of things does not 
entail the existence of not-being or the void (cf. Aristotle, Phys. 
4.6.213a22—b2).’” Qualitative change is shown not to violate the 
Parmenidean dictum because, with one crucial exception to which 
we shall turn presently, there is a portion of everything in 
everything.’® Thus qualitative change is a function of or reducible 
co one or another sort of locomotion. Anaxagoras, however, 
evidently recognizes that reducing qualitative change to locomo- 
tion is not adequate, for the Parmenidean strictures apply equally 
to change of place. According to Diogenes Laertius, nous is 
introduced as the arché of locomotion.’? And from the original 
locomotion which is a rotation, all che other locomotions and the 
qualitative changes ascertainable within Anaxagoras’ cosmological 
framework are derived. 

There is an undeniable economy in thus reducing the problem 
posed by Parmenides. Nous becomes a principle posited to explain 
an original event, and thereby serves to explain everything else. 
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Economy notwithstanding, Anaxagoras is still obviously faced with 
the question of why the rotation initiated by nous is exempt from 
the application of Parmenides’ logic co the effect that any 
locomotion would involve a violation of the basic dictum.®° 
Anaxagoras strives to describe a mows exempt from this obvious 
criticism. Nous is unlimited [apeiron] and self-ruled [autokrates}, 
whereas it is posited as ruling [kratein} everything else. Unlike 
everything else, it is completely unmixed or pure.®' So it is an 
arché whose attributes are deduced according to the principle that 
an arché must be separate and different in kind from that of which 
it is an arché. But Anaxagoras seems puzzled about precisely how 
nous accomplishes its task. He is reported as having held both that 
nous is separated from that which it moves and that it is present in 
these chings.®? Since nous is evidently corporeal, though rarefied, 
it seems that it ought to move other things by contact.® But 
motion by contact hardly seems to provide nous with the unique 
status required. It is clear that mous possesses personal characteris- 
tics, principally knowledge or understanding, and that Anaxagoras 
is trying to reason from analogy to our own experience. Nous 
controls both living things and initiates the primal rotation, but 
evidently in different ways. If this is so, then Anaxagoras is 
positing zous as the sort of thing chat causes motion in bodies 
without itself moving. Its separateness is both its qualitative 
distinctiveness and its spatial separation from everything not 
possessing psyché. 

The production by nous of the initial locomotion which is a 
rotation is evidently not itself a locomotion, assuming, of course, 
that nous is being employed as a genuine explanation. It is not easy 
to discern from the scanty evidence what else it is supposed to be. 
It does seem clear, though, that Anaxagoras sees a connection 
between the knowledge in zous of all things and its productive or 
teleological activity.°4 This connection is of enormous importance 
for Plato and Plotinus. For Anaxagoras, motion is rescued from 
absurdity by mous, whose cognitive properties make it more 
plausible as an arché than it would be if it were just a moved 
mover, Thus the initial locomotion is produced somehow by 
thinking which is different from any locomotion. This nous is said 
to be everlasting and, one would suppose, everlastingly in 
possession of the knowledge of all that is knowable. If its 
productive power, none too clearly related to this knowledge, is a 
function of this knowledge, it is perhaps the case that che 
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productive power is everlasting as well. If this be so, chen the 
original locomotion does not come from nothing, but from 
everlasting sows. Locomotion would not then violate che Par- 
menidean principle. 

It is quite natural co read Anaxagoras as positing a unique arché 
called nous which is fittingly called ‘god’ even if there is no extant 
fragment which does so.” Nevertheless, this has been ques- 
tioned. On the one hand, several fragments speak of nous as a 
type of stuff differentiated from any other stuff by its properties 
such as purity. On the other hand, it is much less plausible so to 
interpree the cause of che original locomotion and the orderly 
motions of inanimate nature. That which is called by Anaxagoras 
apeiron cannot be identical with the manifestly limited minds with 
which each of us is all too intimately acquainted. This is so 
however aperron is understood. This, of course, does not mean that 
there is not such a thing as nous-stuff, but rather that the arché of 
motion which is also the governor of inanimate nature is uniquely 
constituted by this stuff alone. This is what it means to say that it 
is ‘unmixed’. Although we can readily admit that an Anaxagorean 
nous offered without explanation of how it produces locomotion 
hardly need trouble Parmenides, the mere postulation of localized 
bits of ous-stuff is even less satisfactory. For either the coming to 
be of the bits is in need of explanation or we must have recourse to 
nous which is self-explaining. And between a unique self- 
explaining vous and self-explaining mows-stuff I can see no 
difference. 

Much of this is no doubt speculative, although sufficiently 
supported by the text to situate Anaxagoras within the tradition of 
natural theology. It cannot be said that the available evidence 
allows us to construct a completely coherent account of what 
Anaxagoras is doing. It is clear that his mous is an arché both in the 
sense of a principle and a cause. It is also clear that its productive 
activity is supposed somehow to avoid the Parmenidean argument 
that motion involves something coming from nothing. Anaxa- 
goras, like all of his Pluralist contemporaries, largely avoids 
Parmenides’ argument that being itself muse be identified with a 
true archë. That the composition of the arché is the ‘finest’ and 
‘purest’ hardly constitutes an adequate response to Parmenides. It 
remains for the successors of Anaxagoras to attempt to improve 
upon this response. 

In this chapter I have tried to sketch how che basic principles of 
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natural theology are worked out among the Pre-Socratics. God is 
an arché of all, which means both that he must be different from 
that of which he is arché and that he must serve a primary causal 
function. Beginning with Xenophanes, there is widespread 
agreement, at least among those who were inclined to engage in 
natural theology, that this arché must possess something like a 
mind. How such a mind operates and whether, finally, ic can be 
the ultimate explanatory entity which itself needs no explana- 
tion, are among the central questions addressed by the successors 
to the Pre-Socratics. 
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PLATO ON GOD AND THE FORMS 


It is well known that Plato wrote nothing resembling a systematic 
exposition of his thoughts on theology, although he is more than 
liberal in his use of the terms żheos and theios, employing them for 
every significant entity in his philosophy. Traditionally, Plato's 
theology has been most often identified with the arguments in 
Book 10 of the Laws, where it is shown that benevolent and 
providential gods govern the planets. Yet the connection between 
these arguments and the more technical and less popular 
arguments found elsewhere is far from clear. The most fruitful 
approach to this sometime desperately obscure material is, I 
believe, through the theory of Forms and the theory of the soul. 
We shall discover, admittedly by a rather circuitous route, that 
these ‘twin pillars of Platonism’, as F. M. Cornford aptly termed 
them, provide us with the two main lines of argument that will 
best reveal che principles of Plato's natural theology. Ic will be seen 
thar postulation of Forms, culminating in the postulation of the 
Form of the Good, follows in important respects the Pre-Socratic 
search for archai. And the identification of the person with an 
everlasting nous, the highest part of one's soul, provides Plato with 
an argumentative path to the identification of an arché with nous, 
something we have seen to be strongly suggested by Plato's 
predecessors. 


§1 PLATO’S THEORY OF FORMS: A SKETCH 


I would like to begin with a peremptory statement of the 
suppositions I bring to the present discussion and do not here 
propose co defend. I do not accept the uncompromising unitarian 
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positions of either Paul Shorey or the Tübingen school of Hans 
Joachim Kramer and Konrad Gaiser which hold that chere is a 
single, unchanging teaching about Forms either in or ‘behind’ the 
entire corpus. Rather, I accept the traditional division of the theory 
of Forms into phases: (1) early or Socratic; (2) middle or ‘classical’; 
and (3) late or post-Parmenides. My principal supposition about the 
relationship between (2) and (3) is that part one of the Parmenides 
represents a critical culmination of (2) and chat subsequent to it 
and in view of its attack on the theory of Forms, Plato modifies the 
theory, but not to such an extent that it would be misleading still 
to call it the theory of Forms. As a consequence of this view, I 
reject the reasoning behind denials of a late dating of the Timaeus. 
Finally, although I shall provide some argument on this point, I 
suppose that the theory of Forms is principally a metaphysical and 
not a semantical or logical theory. 

In offering an exposition of the theory of Forms it is wise to bear 
in mind that in those dialogues in which Forms are mentioned 
they are always introduced for a particular purpose. That is, they 
are always introduced as entities meant to explain some 
phenomenon. No systematic treatment of the theory of Forms 
exists anywhere in the dialogues. Nevertheless, there is a plethora 
of argument in the dialogues indicating why and how Forms are 
supposed to serve as explanatory entities. We can often say where 
these arguments begin even if we cannot always say where Plato 
thought they led. 

In the dialogues there are basically three sorts of accounts given 
of che origin of the theory of Forms. First, the conviction of 
Socrates that there are objective standards according to which 
ethical judgments can be made leads him to express this as a search 
for real definitions of stable natures sometimes called ‘Forms’.! 
Thus, the development of the theory of Forms is a reflection on 
what is entailed by the existence of these stable natures. Second, 
epistemological considerations seem to be of considerable impor- 
tance. An argument of the following sort is sometimes employed: 
if knowledge [epistémé] exists, Forms exist; but knowledge exists; 
therefore, Forms exist. A variane of this argument is: knowledge 
exists; knowledge cannot be of anything in the sensible world; 
therefore, there are non-sensible objects which are che objects of 
knowledge.” Although it is undoubtedly the case that ethical and 
epistemological considerations play a significant role in the origin 
and development of the theory of Forms, I chink it is evident chat 
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neither the conviction chat there are objective judgments in ethics 
nor che conviction that knowledge exists can be the absolutely 
fundamental premise in an argument concluding that Forms exist. 
This is so because either the above two convictions are understood 
such that they include implicitly a belief in Forms already, in 
which case there is no argument or the argument is circular, or else 
the convictions are themselves conclusions of arguments, in which 
case the premises of these arguments are the true foundations. Thus, 
someone who is told that the acceptance of knowledge or of 
objective judgments in ethics is committed to Forms can either 
deny that he is so committed or refuse to accept the premises. If, 
for example, one claims that knowledge exists, one must assume 
that the objects of knowledge exist. These do not exist because 
knowledge exists.? 

l believe there is a simpler and more straightforward argument 
in the dialogues which underlies the ethical and epistemological 
arguments, although it is not often explicit. It is a metaphysical 
argument from effect to hypothetical explanatory cause. Its explicit 
statement is in the first part of the Parmenides. Parmenides says to 
the young Socrates, ‘I think your reason for believing in a single 
form in each case is this. When it seems to you that a number of 
things are large, there seems to be, I suppose, a certain single 
character which is the same when you look ac them all; hence, you 
think that largeness is a single ching’ (132al—4).4 Here is an 
argument with an elementary premise, identity in difference (‘a 
number of things are large’), which, of course, may be denied, but 
which is difficule to see as being based on anything more 
fundamental. The claim that identity in difference exists at all is 
very general and itself does not commit one to particular cases of 
such identity in difference. This simple argument underlies the 
ethical argument in the sense that the latter specifies one kind of 
identity in difference, namely, ethical predicates. It underlies che 
epistemological argument in the sense that it aims to show that 
certain objects exist which may be plausibly taken to be objects of 
a certain type of cognition, namely, knowledge. 

The argument is consonant with Ionian scientific methodology 
in seeking an explanation of data in an arché. The fundamental 
datum which the theory of Forms is adduced to account for is that 
of an individual possessing an attribute that another individual 
may also possess. The conviction that there is such a datum, the 
conviction that identity in difference does exist, makes Plato a de 
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facto anti-nominalist. The conviction that it can be explained in 
only one way makes him a Platonist.’ The affirmation of the 
datum is anti-nominalistic in holding it to be a fact that the 
attributes of two things may be numerically distinct, yet identical. 
For the nominalist, the numerical distinction between two things 
is sufficient to exclude their identity absolutely. Plato rejects such 
absolutism, but nevertheless regards the datum as sufficiently 
problematic to require an explanation. That is, he is moved to 
explain why making two attributive assertions about two different 
individuals is not, épso facto, a denial of their identity in any sense. 
Plato’s explanation is, I think, best understood as the 
postulation of explanatory entities, much as electrons or black 
holes are postulated explanatory entities meant to account for 
experimental data. Indeed, philosophical theology deals almost 
exclusively in the logic of explanatory entities and there is nothing 
captious in regarding Forms, electrons, and gods as products of 
similar scientific methodologies applied to different domains. 
Plato reasons in effect as follows. That which an individual 
possesses uniquely no other individual can possess. But typically, 
individuals are said to possess attributes qualitatively identical 
with the attributes other individuals can possess. As a first crude 
step towards explaining this, one would have to distinguish that 
which is uniquely possessed by each individual from whatever it is 
that is identical in several. Let X stand for an individual; f for the 
attribute possessed. Assuming that it is possible for another 
individual, Y, to possess the qualitatively identical attribute f that 
is nevertheless numerically distinct from the attribute of X, let us 
designate these attributes as fı and fz. Let us further designate che 
putative entity that explains the identity of fı and fz as F. F must 
be distinct from f, and f2. Were it identical with either, say, fı, ic 
could not then be the same thing in f, and f2. And yet, were it 
not identical with f; and f2, the ground would be removed from 
the claim that X and Y possess the same attribure.® 
Here precisely is the agony and the ecstasy of Platonism: that 
sameness in difference is an incontestable datum of experience, but 
that the only way to explain it is by saying that there are 
hypothetical entities of the sort that they are and are not identical 
with the attributes of different individuals. It does indeed appear 
as if the solution is not a marked improvement over the problem. 
Many eminent Platonic scholars have rendered Plato no useful 
service in their attempts to extricate him from this difficulty. For 
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it is said chat F is not identical with fı or fa at all.” But the 
obvious retort is that it is the identity of fı and fz that is being 
explained and that postulating an F chat is identical with neither 
will hardly explain anything. For example, if one says that F is the 
model of which fı and fz are copies, meaning by this that F is in 
no way in fı and f2, then how can there be identical copies of the 
model? This defence of Plato deprives him of the data which his 
theory of Forms is intended to explain. If the identity of fı and f, 
is denied, then che only reason for postulating Forms in the first 
place is eliminated. One must be careful lest alteration of the data 
undercuts the reason for postulating an explanatory entity at all. 
Thus, the separation of Forms and the concomitant ‘demotion’ of 
the sensible world in the Phaedo may be a necessary feature of a 
sound theory of Forms, but if it eliminates identity in difference 
among individuals, the Forms will become monarchs without a 
realm and without any honest metaphysical tasks to perform. 

Let us for the moment leave aside the present difficulty and 
suppose that it is possible to make sense out of the idea of an entity 
F which has a nature such that it is and is not identical with f, and 
therefore can also be and not be identical with f,. Is there anything 
else we can say about it that would illuminate the nature of such a 
strange beast? If for a fa its existence in any X presupposes che 
existence of such an entity as F, chen F must be eternal, just in the 
sense that no temporal predicates apply co it. The proof of this is 
quite straightforward. If it makes sense to apply temporal 
predicates to something, then it makes sense to deny them. Thus 
it would be possible to say that at ta F exists and at ta+ı F does 
not exist. But if F does not exist, it could not, ex hypothesi, explain 
how X could possess the attribute f that Y can possess. Thus, the 
unconditional possibility of X being f depends on an F existing. 
But such an unconditional possibility is a-temporal. So, it seems 
that F must be a-temporal. Further, if F is a-temporal, then insofar 
as it seems plausible to assume that only things in time are 
mutable, F is immutable. 

If F is to be the sort of entity that is not exhausted by being 
identical with fı, then either it is non-spatial or multi-spatial. But 
that which is a-temporal is not in space at all. For if an a-temporal 
entity were in space, then another body could be spatially related 
to it, and so differently spatially related to it at different times. 
The a-cemporal entity would then have variable temporal predi- 
cates. So, an a-temporal entity is not in space. It is not a body, 
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since all bodies are extended in space. And, of course, it is the 
immateriality of F that is supposed by the Platonists to explain 
how it can be identical both wich f; and fọ. For an immaterial 
entity, so the Platonic argument goes, is precisely the sort of thing 
that can be in more than one place at a time. But if F is 
immaterial, such a claim seems merely rhetorical. For how can that 
which is immaterial be in any places? It perhaps makes sense to say 
that F's immateriality explains the identity of fı and fz if what is 
identical in fı and f is itself immaterial. But what sense is there 
in saying that fı and fz are material and identical with that which 
is immaterial, as they are surely supposed to be? 

Plato does, in fact, hold that ‘f is systematically ambiguous in 
its reference, that is, the ‘f can refer either to that which is 
material or that which is immaterial, without its being the case 
that that which is material and that which is immaterial are 
unqualifiedly identified. Consider the following familiar Platonic 
example. Let f be the attribute ‘just’. Let X be the action that is 
supposed to be just. Assume that X is in space as well as in time, 
just in the sense that the existence of f, depends on something 
which is in space and time. The physical action is just but ‘just’ is 
not a proper ‘name’ for that action since the same type of action in 
other circumstances could be unjust. Similarly, the same body may 
be both tall and short at the same time and so, although, say, five 
feet manifests tallness and shortness at the same time, ‘tall’ and 
‘shore’ do not mean the same thing as ‘being five feet’. In che 
statements ‘X is tall’ and ‘Y is just’ there is a systematic ambiguity 
in the reference of ‘tall’ and ‘just’. Let us try to state this more 
precisely. ‘Being tall’ and ‘being just’ do not name particular 
heights or particular types of action. Plato holds with common 
sense that being five feet is only one way of being tall and 
returning property to its owner is only one way of being just. The 
relationship between being tall and being just on the one hand and 
this particular height and this particular accion on the other hand 
is a one-many relationship. The attribute ‘f is systematically 
ambiguous because it can refer either to the ‘one’ or co one of its 
manifestations among the ‘many’. Thus, the ascription of an 
ambiguity to ‘f amounts to the claim that the Form is what makes 
X an f by its presence but that the Form is instantiated by chat 
which can instantiate opposite Forms. The attribute ‘fis 
ambiguous precisely in chat it refers either co chat which the 
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Form's name names or to that which manifests it. Thus, f, is and 
is not material in the sense that ‘f refers either to F which is 
immaterial or co that which instantiates F which is material. 

It will perhaps be replied chat even if it is granted that the 
relationship between F and f, is a one-many relationship, there are 
no grounds for holding chat the one is ontologically prior to the 
many. Logical or epistemological priority is perhaps acceptable, 
but ontological priority is, as Aristotle contends, the source of 
Plato's woes. 

The causal role Plato assigns to Forms suggests a disarmingly 
ingenuous response to this objection. Logical and epistemological 
priority simply are not adequate to account for the data. The claim 
that X is fı and Y is f} presupposes the existence of F. That X has 
an attribute identical with chat of Y presumes that there be such 
an attribute. fı and f are neither intelligibly held to be instances 
of nothing or instances of anything mind-dependent. For example, 
let us suppose that 'X is f,' is interpreted to mean that f, ‘falls 
under the concept F’. This may be perfectly true bur it is also 
perfectly irrelevant. For the claim that X is fi, when it is held to 
entail che possibility that there should be a Y that is f2, requires 
that there be such a thing as F which is partially identical with fı 
and a putative f2. But the concept F is in no sense in fı and fy. 
Further, if the concept F is understood as a mind-dependent 
entity, it is simply false chat what is mind-dependent can be 
numerically identical wich that which is mind-independent. And if 
the concept F is mind-independenct, how does it differ from a 
Form? 

I have suggested that Forms are most properly viewed as entities 
postulated to explain data, not wildly dissimilar to the postulated 
entities of modern science. If this is true, then it is naturally still 
possible to reject the data or reject its explanation. The rejection of 
the data entails nominalism, an extreme version of which is 
implied by the theory Plato attributes to Zeno in the first part of 
the Parmenides.® The rejection of the explanation may be realise or 
anti-realist. The latter denies the grounds for positing hypothetical 
entities alcogether.” A realist rejection of Plato's explanation is 
detended by Aristotle, who is very far from denying in general the 
need for positing hypothetical entities. Indeed, in certain respects 
Aristotle's god and che active intellect can both be viewed as 
entities of chis sore. In part they serve to fulfil che role Forms are 
intended to fulfil. It is the alleged incoherence in Forms as 
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explanatory entities that leads Aristotle to reject them, not the 
data or the need to explain them hypothetically. 

Aristotle's central objection to Plato's explanatory entities, 
repeated in a number of places, is that they must possess 
contradictory properties. For if they are entities, oncologically prior 
to any instances, they must be individuals. And yet if they are 
present in their instances, they must be universals or, to put it 
somewhat tendentiously, non-individuals.'° Now there is little to 
be gained for defenders of Plato by denying either of these features. 
Plato frequently speaks of his Forms as individuals.'' And, as we 
have seen, if the Form is to explain identity in difference, it must 
function as a universal, chat is, what it is is predicable of many 
individuals.'? Let us note in passing that the first stage of 
Aristotle's objection — that whatever exists is an individual — is, in 
one sense, the fundamental principle of the nominalist, that is, the 
philosopher who denies the datum which Plato purports to 
explain. Aristotle, however, does not mean to reject the datum 
which is as much a principle of his own scientific philosophy as it 
is a starting-point for Plato’s theorizing about Forms. As we shall 
see, Aristotle is compelled, for his own reasons, to qualify the 
claim to the ontological priority of individuals. The objection 
still stands, however, if Forms are individuals (i.e., non-universals) 
and if they also serve a universalizing function. '3 


§2 PLATO’S RESPONSE TO HIS CRITICS 


Plato’s response to objections such as those raised by Aristotle is 
first, following the best ancient rhetorical practices, to co-opt it, as 
it were, and express it in an even more powerful way. The first part 
of Plato's dialogue Parmenides is as dazzling a stretch of dialectic as 
is to be found in extant Greek philosophical texts. Its struccure is a 
good deal less obscure than a perusal of the scholarly logomachy 
might lead one to believe.'4 We may represent its structure in the 
following way. Let there be eternal, immutable entities called 
‘Forms’. Let these Forms perform the function of explaining 
identity in difference. That is, let them be the self-identical 
attributes in virtue of which many things are properly called by che 
same name. Thus, the Form is, in some sense, ‘in’ its instances and 
‘over and above’ them as well. But if it is in one instance, is it 
wholly or partially present (13 1a4—e5)?'> Not wholly, for then it 
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could not be present in another instance; not partially, for then, if 
the Form is to account for identity in difference, the same part 
would have to be present in both instances. We conclude rightly 
that a Form is not the sort of thing that can be said to have parts 
or to be a whole. But it would be a mistake to conclude further 
that che part-whole dilemma is captious or frivolous. For if a Form 
is not the sore of thing that can be said to have parts or to be a 
whole, how can it be the sore of entity that can be present in and 
identical with spatially distinct, material instances? In short, the 
dilemma is a problem posed for the intelligibility of the claim that 
an entity can explain identity in difference. Let us count this as one 
central difficulty. 

The renowned third-man argument, in its first version, poses 
another (132al—b2). Assume that an entity, F, is posited to 
explain an identity in difference among several instances, fi, f2, 
f3, etc. Thus, for example, one Form of Largeness is posited to 
explain the fact that there are many things which are large. The 
instance of the Form in each thing that is large is numerically 
distinct yet qualitatively identical with every other instance. What 
then shall we say of the identity in difference within che collection 
consisting of the Form of Largeness and large things? On the one 
hand, the principle for generating Forms seems to require another 
Form, call it F', to account for the identity in difference among 
the new collection or ‘many’. But since this new Form F' is the 
Form of fı, and F is also, ex hypothesi, the Form of fı, F and F! 
should be identical, but on the Form-generating principle they are 
noc. Thus the Form explodes into incoherence. 

A standard reading of Parmenides’ questions has him making of 
the Form of Largeness a large thing and generating a regress from 
this patent absurdity.'® I chink that this interpretation is to be 
firmly resisted not only because nothing interesting follows from 
supposing that Parmenides’ attack on the theory of Forms rests on 
an absurdity. It is to be resisted principally because there exists a 
more cogent interpretation. Let us suppose that, according to the 
standard interpretation, Socrates is being asked to consider the 
Form of Largeness and other large things, namely, the bearers of the 
instances of the Form. Then, his consideration of the Form and the 
other large things with his soul is supposed to produce the premise 
which is about to generate a vicious regress. This premise can only 
be chat what is present in the large things, namely, largeness, and 
what is present in the Form of Largeness, again, largeness, are 
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identical yet different and so require another Form over and above 
them. But this same premise can be derived without assuming that 
the Form of Largeness is a large thing. It can be derived if we 
interpret the request to Socrates as a request to consider the 
largeness in large things along with the largeness that is the nature 
of the Form of Largeness. This interpretation does not make the 
Form of Largeness a large thing, but it does assume that it makes 
sense to ask about the nature that the Form’s name names and to 
assume that this is identical with that in its instances. After all, it 
is just because what is in one large thing is qualitatively identical 
with what is in another that a Form which is identical with what is 
in the large things is posited in the first place. If fı is identical 
with fz because F is identical with either, and F is posited as being 
‘over and above’ fı and fz, then F must be identical with but 
distinct from fı, just as fọ is, in which case failure to posit another 
Form is surely arbicrary. The regress arises noc from assuming that 
the Form of Largeness is large but from assuming, as one who has 
read the middle dialogues has every right to do, that a Form has a 
nature identical with its instances but an existence separate from 
these. The first version of the third-man argument points out with 
exceptional clarity the difficulty in holding that an entity can serve 
a universal function. 

The second version of the third-man argument is a distinct 
objection, for it takes into account one sort of reply that can be 
made to the first version (132d1—133a6). Perhaps Forms are 
models [paradeigmata] and their instances are mere images. In other 
words, perhaps the claim that a Form is an entity like irs instances 
is equivocal. If so, then the ‘collection’ of Form and instance into a 
many is perhaps illicit and its denial not arbitrary. The point of 
the present objection is that ontological differentiation of Form and 
instance is pointless alone to fend off the threatened vicious infinite 
regress. For ontological differentiation notwithstanding, there 
must be in some sense identity and difference between Form and 
instance else che function of the Form as an explanatory entity is 
eliminated. And since it is just insofar as two instances are 
identical yet different that a Form is required to explain this fact, 
so just insofar as Form and instance are identical is another Form 
required.'? But once again the additional Form is and is not 
identical with che original Form. In reply, it cannot be claimed 
that F' and F? are identical and different precisely in the non- 
vicious way chat F' and f, are identical and different. For insofar 
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as F! is the one and only explanatory entity for identity in 
difference among instances, another putative Form, F*, cannot be 
the Form of fı without being unqualifiedly identical with F!. And 
yee it must be differentiated from that of which it is the Form, 
namely, F'. 

The final objection to Socrates’ theory presents the other half of 
a giant dilemma (133b4-134e8). Assuming that one wants to 
avoid the difficulties uncovered by the part-whole dilemma and the 
two third-man arguments, one might postulate explanatory 
entities completely separate from their instances, in which case 
they are not in their instances and so are not subject to the 
unacceptable consequences adduced by Parmenides. But if the 
Forms are thus separated, they will no longer explain anything. 
Thus, in general, there will be no explanation of the fact that X is 
f where f is an attribute that is repeatable in some Y. A world in 
which only logically proper names can be justified is the necessary 
consequence of total separation of Forms. And since this is 
unacceptable to Plato because it is absurd, the second horn of the 
great dilemma is to be avoided, throwing us back on the first. | 
take it chat the unacceptability of total separation is confirmation 
of the interpretation of the first three objections that takes the 
separation of Forms as less than complete or unqualified. That is, 
the rejection of total separation means that the Form must be 
present in its instances in some way, so long as this does not lead 
to the unacceptable consequences spelled out in the first three 
objections. 

To what extent this giant dilemma is an amplification of intra- 
Academic discussions I do not know. It does, however, persuade 
me that Plato would have agreed that Aristotle's fundamental 
objection co che coherence of a theory of Forms is profound. The 
notion of a separate, that is, independently existing entity, which 
is the identical universal attribute predicable of an indefinitely 
large number of spatially distinct instances, is highly problematic, 
even perhaps absurd. And yet we can well imagine Plato again 
satisfying himself of the existence of the data and then taking the 
few shore steps leading to the postulation of these entities as their 
only conceivable explanation. 

Let us for a moment address this problem as philosophers rather 
than as exegetes. It seems that Forms must be individual entities 
but also that they must function as universals. These seem to be 
contradictory requirements. But as we look at the issue more 
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closely, the contradictory requirements are more accurately 
described as entailing that that which is separate and individual 
should as such serve a universal function. Would one committed to 
the theory of Forms be forced to hold this? It would seem so only if 
there is no way to distinguish individual and universal or if 
‘individual’ and ‘universal’ were just two different names for the 
one putative entity, that is, if chere were merely a verbal or 
conceptual distinction between these. What if, however, we can 
distinguish the individually existing Form and the nature its name 
names such that the latter serves the universalizing function, while 
the former remains separate? What grounds are there for such a 
distinction in the theory itself? 

To begin wich, Plato clearly intends participation in a Form to 
mean having the attribute that the Form’s name names, but not 
having the Form’s properties, that is, immutability, eternalicy, 
etc.'® If there were no distinction between Form and that which 
the Form’s name names, this would not be possible. Further, if the 
distinction becween Form and nature were merely conceptual, it 
would also not be possible. For example, ‘infant’ and ‘newborn’ are 
merely conceptually distinct when used to refer to the same 
individual. Similarly, the specific and generic classifications of the 
same entity are conceptually distinct, for there is one real thing 
being considered in different ways. In some theological systems, 
the divine attributes, goodness, wisdom, will, and so on, are 
merely conceptually distinct. Aristotle employs a conceptual 
distinction when he says that that which is one is not different 
{heteron] from that which is a being (Meta. 4.2.1003b31~2). 
Conceptual distinction alone will, however, not do. For Plato does 
not want to say that wherever the nature of the Form is present 
there too is present the Form. He does not hold that the difference 
between saying that the nature that the Form’s name names is in 
something and that the Form itself is in something is merely a 
difference in the way we conceive of the same state of affairs. 

Aristotle himself recognizes a presumably intra-Academic 
distinction between those properties a Form has in virtue of being 
a Form and those it has in virtue of being the nature it is.'? But 
Aristotle does not believe that this distinction is available co the 
Platonists. For if, say, che Form of Man is mutable qua man 
because whatever has the nature of man is mutable, it is also 
immutable gua Form. And so the Form is mutable and immutable, 
which is absurd. This argument is sound if the nature of man is 
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what is present in the Form and in individual men and if the 
distinction to which Aristotle refers is a conceptual distinction. It 
would indicate a further absurdity in che theory Aristotle attacks. 
But consider the following invalid argument: the holder of a chair 
in the French Academy is called ‘immortal’; Etienne Gilson was a 
holder of a chair in the French Academy and he was not immortal; 
therefore, the holder of a chair in the French Academy is both 
immortal and mortal. The argument is invalid because Gilson is 
more than conceptually distinct from che subject that is termed 
immortal, roughly, the ‘slot’ in the French Academy. And so the 
question remains whether or not a distinction between a Form's 
properties qua Form and qua its nature is merely conceptual, and 
hence a distinction useless for avoiding the arguments of Aristotle 
and the Parmenides. 

The presumption that a distinction between a Form and its 
nature must be merely conceptual is, it seems, caused by the belief 
that the only alternative to a conceptual distinction is a real 
distinction between entities and that such a distinction cannot 
apply to a Form and its nature. For if, say, beauty and the Form of 
Beauty were distinct entities, it is easy enough to anticipate the 
flood of absurd consequences. But there is another possibility, 
namely, a real distinction within one entity. There is nothing at all 
mysterious about such a distinction. In general, real distinctions 
are such because the distinction is in reality and not a function of 
the various ways of conceiving one thing. The evidence for a 
distinction being real rather than conceptual is roughly chat che 
truth conditions for propositions relating to chat which is 
distinguished do not depend upon our concepts but rather upon 
that which is found in reality. Thus, if the truth conditions for the 
proposition ‘the snow is white’ are different from the truth 
conditions for the proposition ‘the snow is grey’ then the snow and 
its attributes, white and grey, are really distinct.?° In general, the 
parts or elements of any complex entity, leaving aside any 
conceptualization of these, are really distinct. If, for instance, in 
referring co the divine attributes the terms ‘will’ and ‘knowledge’ 
were not merely different ways of conceiving of the same being, 
they would refer to what is really distinct in the being possessing 
them. 

Now a Form is, as we have seen, an entity postulated to exist 
independently. If Helen is beautiful, it is because chere is beauty 
in her. By means of the Form of Beauty, that which the Form’s 
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name names is present in her. But if Helen’s beauty is an attribute 
of Helen, it is dependent on Helen, whereas the Form of Beauty 
cannot be dependent on Helen, for it is an independently existing 
entity. Therefore, che truth condition for the propositions ‘beauty 
is in Helen’ and ‘the Form of Beauty is in Helen’ are not che same, 
for in the first case there must be a dependency relation between 
beauty and Helen, whereas in the second case there could be no 
dependency relation between the Form of Beauty and Helen. 
Therefore, if we accept the previous claim that identity in 
difference is explained only if (1) there exists independently an 
entity in which different things share and (2) that what chey share 
is an identical nature, then it seems that a theory of Forms, based 
on the principle of entities explaining identity in difference, 
requires a real distinction between a Form and its nature. 

The same argument applies to the instance of the Form. That 
which depends on Helen is really distinct from the nature of 
beauty, otherwise nothing else could be beautiful. So, there should 
be a real distinction between whatever it is that makes Helen 
beautiful (as opposed to whatever it is that makes laws and 
institutions beautiful) and the nature of beauty. It seems to me 
that the only grounds for denying a real distinction between Form 
and nature are removed when imperfect embodiment is rejected, as 
it should be. If imperfect embodiment is rejected, then the nature 
of the Form or what the Form’s name names is really in its 
instances, but the Form is not. Accordingly, a real distinction 
between Form and nature is demanded. 

Such a distinction is not a distinction between two entities, for 
the nature of che Form is not an entity at all. The only existence it 
has is the existence of the Form and the existence of the instance of 
the Form which is the dependent attribute. Strictly speaking, it 
has no existence of its own, that is, it does not exist by itself. And 
though che Form is an entity, it does not exist separately from its 
own nature. If the nature of the Form has no existence of its own 
apart from what possesses it, then, on the reasonable assumption 
that chings are numerable only insofar as they exist in some way, 
the nature of a Form as such is not one thing, which means that 
there is no impediment to its being predicable of many things 
univocally.?! But the Form is not thereby predicated of many 
things. 

One very good reason for supposing that if a real distinction 
between Form and nature can be maintained it should be 
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attributed to Plato is that it is precisely what is needed to answer 
Aristotle's fundamental objection to the theory of Forms and to 
resolve the dilemma of part one of the Parmenides. A Form that is 
really distinct from its nature can be a separate entity and still 
serve a universalizing function. The nature of the Form, not the 
Form itself, is the identical nature present in every instance of the 
Form's nature. The Form itself qua separately existing individual 
entity, cannot have any instances because individuals do not have 
instances. To speak of the Form as instantiated is to speak 
equivocally. Further, a nature which does not have its own 
existence is precisely what is needed to explain identity in 
difference. For in one sense there is no explanation of the 
phenomenon given by saying that a self-identical F exists. How 
does this explain anything? Rather, the existence of a self-identical 
F whose nature is non-denumerable F-ness both explains actual 
identity in difference and its eternal possibility. 

It is essential for us to be clear regarding what is and what is 
not being explained. In one sense, Helen's beauty is explained by 
her parents; and another woman's beauty is explained by hers. The 
Form of Beauty is not postulated as an alternative to these 
explanations. The Form explains the identity in difference and 
instantiation. Thus, in response to the question of how can there 
be identity in difference, the Platonic answer is that this is so 
because the identity exists and is of a sort which does not prevent 
instantiation or numerical differentiation.?* The Form without the 
nature would explain nothing; the nature without the Form might 
explain identity in difference, but it would not explain instantia- 
tion, for an instance must be an instance of something that exists. 

If total separation of the Form, now understood as toral 
separation of Form and nature from the sensible world, is to be 
rejected, then the objections that must be dealt with are basically 
the part-whole dilemma and the two regress arguments. The part- 
whole dilemma is eliminated when it is realized that the nacure of 
the Form has no independent existence and so is not a whole and so 
has no parts. That which is in fı and fz is not a part of the nature 
of the Form. And if one wishes to hold chat che whole nature of F 
is in f}, it at least is not so in the sense of ‘whole’ according to 
which if it is wholly in fı it cannot be in f}. This would be 
paradoxical for any entity, but not at all so for a nature. 

The regress arguments can now be met in a satisfying, non- 
arbitrary manner. Whether an F is collectable along with an f into 
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a many depends on whether the Form, considered in abstraction 
from its nature, has or does not have the attribute f. How can this 
be determined? Presumably, any Form in abstraction from its 
nature is not, by definition, specifically distinguishable from any 
other Form. So, any Form in abstraction from its nature could only 
possess attributes shared by all che Forms, chat is, the attributes of 
Forms distinct from the natures they possess.2* Thus, every Form 
is one, immutable, and selfsame and so these attributes are 
predicable of it. But it is nonsense to say that every Form is large, 
and this includes the Form of Largeness. So, there is no problem of 
recognizing a ‘many’ consisting of the Form of Unity and any other 
thing that is one; in saying that they are each said univocally to be 
one because they partake of the nature of oneness; and chat this 
nature is not itself collectable into another many requiring another 
‘one’ because it is not an entity and so not one entity. In general, it 
follows from the above distinctions that Forms qua entities may 
participate, but are not participated in; natures are participated in 
but do not participate, because they are not entities. But in the 
case of largeness there is no genuine many consisting of the Form 
of Largeness and a large thing, because the Form of Largeness is 
not large. And the reason for this is that largeness (or smallness) is 
not a property of Forms. Thus, the much-discussed problem of 
self-predication, that is, the problem of how to avoid the 
absurdities that arise if one is forced to hold chat Forms have the 
properties that their names name, becomes a non-issue.’ Forms 
have all and only the properties that flow from their being entities, 
not those that belong to their proper natures. Thus, a non- 
arbitrary way of avoiding self-predication in absurd cases and 
allowing it in those cases where it is demanded is available.?’ It 
should be noted, however, that the univocity of predication in 
those cases in which a Form and an instance of the Form can be 
said to possess an attribute does not negate the fact that there is 
one thing only, namely, the Form, whose nature it is to be that 
which the Form’s name names. The following examples should 
make this point clear. 

The Form of Justice is the only thing whose nature is justice, 
but the Form of Justice is not a participant in justice, for no Form 
is. The Form of Sameness, if there be such, is the only ching whose 
nature is sameness, but che Form of Sameness is, like other Forms, 
selfsame, and so participates in sameness. When sameness is 
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predicated of it or anything else, including things in the sensible 
world, it is predicated univocally. One might express this point by 
saying that only one entity is sameness, but many entities, 
including all the Forms, have sameness. The Form of Man, if there 
be such, is, of course, not a man, although it is the only thing 
whose nature is or which is entitatively identical with the nacure of 
manness. Socrates is a man, but manness cannot be his nature, for 
it is the nature of the Form of Man alone. What this means is, I 
believe, that sensible participants in Forms do not have essential 
natures or, what is the same thing, that there is no distinction 
between essential and accidental predicates among sensibles.76 
Could the man Socrates then be a cat? The answer to this question 
depends on how the identity of Socrates is fixed. If ‘Socrates’ just 
stands for an arbitrary collocation of characteristics, then probably 
no one would attribute exactly the same set of characteristics to 
anything one would call a cat. On the other hand, if the Form of 
Man alone possesses human nature such that its identity is 
determined by that mature, then wherever else that nature is 
present, the identity of what possesses it will not be so fixed. So, 
the elemental stuff in which human nature is manifested could 
perhaps also manifest the nature of another animal. It follows that 
participation in a Form is not to be construed as entailing 
essentialism of any sort. From this rejection of essentialism follows 
the conclusion that there can be no necessary singular propositions 
relating to sensibles. 


§3 THE REAL DISTINCTION IN LATER DIALOGUES 


If ic be granted that the above approach to a solution to some of 
the problems faced by the theory of Forms in the middle dialogues 
is possible or even promising, it still remains to ask whether it 
bears any resemblance to what can be found in che dialogues 
themselves. Only a detailed analysis of all the dialogues written 
after the Parmenides could finally provide a satisfactory response. 
For the time being I shall content myself with adducing several 
pieces of concrete evidence from the later dialogues that indicate 
that Plato employed some version of a real distinction between 
Form and nature. And it seems to me not unreasonable that if 
evidence for the distinction can be found in the later dialogues, 
then we may suppose Plato could have incorporated it into his 
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theory. The evidence | have in mind comes from three dialogues, 
Sophist, Philebus, and Timaeus.?” 

In the Sophist the interlocutors, Theaetetus and the Eleatic 
Stranger, attempt to define the sophist employing the so-called 
new method of collection and division. They are stymied when 
they reach the stage of the definition at which the sophist is 
defined as a maker of images, primarily, verbal images 
(236d9-e6). But verbal images are by definition not the real things 
of which they are images. If they are not real, then according to 
the principle of reasoning laid down by Parmenides, they would 
seem to be nothing. But it is absurd to identify the sophist as a 
purveyor of nothing. Yet if he is identified as a purveyor of real 
goods, only different from chose purveyed by others, say, 
statesmen, he is hardly deserving of the scorn which the 
interlocutors, and Plato are ready to heap upon him. So, the 
definition of the sophist requires an examination of the relative 
non-being of the sophist’s creations. But this in turn requires an 
examination of being (243c2—d2). The examination of being 
proceeds dialectically by canvassing the opinions first of pluralists 
and monists. These offer explanations of being which share a 
common flaw. They posit the things or kinds of things they think 
are real, but they do not address the question of the nature of 
reality or being (243dG6ff). Plato next examines che opinions of 
idealists and materialists, the so-called gods and giants (246a4ff). 
As for their dispute, Plato offers an eirenic dialectical suggestion, 
namely, that reality or being be recognized to include both all 
things that undergo change and all things that do not (249d3-4). 
But, as Plato notes, to say only that reality or being consists of the 
changeable and the unchangeable is to err precisely in positing real 
things without talking about the nature of reality (250e3—6). 

Thus, Plato is led to consider what he calls megista gené, being, 
sameness, difference, motion, and rest (254d4ff). The reason for 
adducing the megista gené is to try to determine in what way being 
is related to motion and rest in order to distinguish the being of 
real things from the things themselves. Much has been written on 
whether or to what extent these gené are the Forms of the middle 
dialogues.2® The only reasons for doubting that they are Forms so 
far as I can determine are eliminated when one recognizes that 
Plato refers sometimes to the genos or eidos as an entity and 
sometimes to its nature.?? Indeed, since to on is one genos, Plato is 
quite explicitly committed to distinguishing the genos being from 
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the nature of being, for otherwise he would commit the identical 
error his dialectical discussion of his predecessors has been devoted 
to exposing. As the deductions regarding the gené proceed, che gené 
of difference and sameness are proven co exist along with being, 
motion, and rest. And at the conclusion of the existence proofs 
Plato says that these genë or Forms (as Plato apparently indifferently 
refers co them) are different each from che other not because of 
their own nature but because they each partake of difference 
(255¢e4—6).3 And so the Form of Difference partakes [metechein] of 
difference, an assertion which is nonsense if a real distinction 
between the Form and the nature in which it partakes is not 
assumed.*! It is not here my purpose to show in detail how the 
distinction serves the goal of the dialogue, which is the definition 
of the sophist. Analysis of the subsequent deductions for the five 
gené do, however, reveal a consistent employment of che 
distinction. ?? 

The evidence from the Philebus and Timaeus can be presented 
more succinctly. Philebus 15ab refers to ‘monads’ such as man, ox, 
beautiful, and good and says of these chat while being always one 
and the same and not subject to generation or destruction, they 
come to be in the infinite number of things that come into being. 
Thus each is an identical unity found simultaneously in unity and 
pluraliry.?? 1 submit chat there are basically two possible 
interpretations of this passage: it is either nonsense or Plato is 
presuming a real distinction between Form and nature. If we 
accept the latter, then the grounds for puzzlement over the 
subsequent fourfold classification of all che things that now exist in 
the universe may at least begin to yield.34 For the principal reason 
for refusing to identify the Form with limitedness in that 
classification, namely, that it does not enter into the composition 
of sensibles, does not apply to the nature of the Form.** 

Similarly, in Tim. 51le6-52a4 the Forms are designated as 
ungenerated, indestructible, and as not entering into anything. 
But at 53b1-5 the demiurge gives distinct configurations to the 
inchoate elements with Forms and/or numbers.>© This passage can 
hardly be taken as indicating other than that in general che 
demiurge employs ordering principles to regulate the inchoate 
elements. For example, triangular shape is imposed on the pre- 
cosmic stuff or on bits of it. There is no suggestion whatsoever in 
this passage that what is imposed on the pre-cosmic stuff is only a 
surrogate or simulacrum of immutable Forms. On the contrary, it 
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is evident that the nature of triangularity is present in chat which, 
being three-dimensional, can only be a representation of two- 
dimensional geometrical figures. If Forms do not enter into the 
sensible world, but their natures do, it seems necessary to posit a 
real distinction between a Form and its nature.*” 

I conclude that there is good reason to believe that a real 
distinction between a Form and its nature is a feature of the theory 
of Forms in its development after the Parmenides. We shall see in 
subsequent chapters what effect this distinction has on the 
development of natural theology. For the present we may simply 
note that within the theory of Forms there emerges a distinction of 
two principles, a principle of being and a principle of 
intelligibility. Forms are che most perfect beings, possessing 
eternality and immutability. The nature of Forms is the principle 
of intelligibility in everything that exists. It is only in a 
theological context that difficulties in maintaining such a 
distinction can be fully grasped. We can begin to perceive these 
difficulties if we turn to two features of the theory of Forms I have 
hitherto ignored, namely, the range and interconnection of Forms. 


§4 THE RANGE OF FORMS 


In one sense, the problem of what Forms there are or what chere 
are Forms of is quite independent of the theory of Forms as a 
theory of explanatory entities. For one who offers Forms to explain 
the possibility of identity in difference is not also logically 
committed to specifying cases of identity in difference or cases of 
really distinct as opposed to verbally distinct attributes. Plato can 
say in effect, ‘give me the datum of a thing possessing an attribute 
that you accept and [ will explain how it is possible that something 
else can possess a specifically identical attribute without being 
numerically identical with chat thing’. Plato's claim that a Form F 
exists is subject to criticism by someone who denies chat ‘f stands 
for a real feature of the world. Similarly, if Plato's opponent 
believes that ‘f and ‘g’ actually stand for an identical attribute, 
then Plato can say that ‘F’ and ‘G’ do not name different Forms. 
Thus, the explanatory function of Forms makes the problem of 
whether or not there are Forms of artifacts and ‘negative’ properties 
no more Plato's problem chan anyone else’s.** If there are Forms of 
artifacts it is only because or insofar as the datum of identity in 
difference in artifacts is generally recognized as not reducible co 
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some other non-artificial identity in difference. I do not mean to 
suggest that Plato is actually coy about che data upon which his 
theory is based. For example, he certainly does believe in moral 
Forms because he accepts the moral data that, for example, 
something can be good or vircuous and that if it is, it is nor 
uniquely so. In Rep. 596a6—7 Plato seems to accept a Form 
whenever many particulars have the same name.*? This passage 
has often been taken as being ‘maximally Form generating’ and 
indeed it is so, but only hypothetically. For it is not the theory of 
Forms that is charged with assigning common names or even with 
laying down criteria for their proper assignment. Understanding 
this passage hypothetically allows us to approach possible reductive 
analyses of attributes by Plato with an open mind, 

In the Timaeus Plato posits the portentous principle chat the 
demiurge was without jealousy and so desired chat all chings 
should come as near as possible to being like himself (29e1—2). 
This has usually been taken to be what Arthur Lovejoy called a 
‘principle of plenitude’ but in the Timaeus at least it is somewhat 
vacuous.“° For it does not give us a way of determining what it 
means for the sensible world to be perfect even if ic means chat the 
sensible world should instantiate all Forms. If it does mean the 
latter, it does not tell us what Forms there are, which, on the above 
interpretation of the theory, could not be determined without 
examining the sensible world in che first place. Further, the 
demiurge is said to desire chat the sensible world should be like 
the demiurge himself, not like the Forms, and only if one adds an 
additional premise that che demiurge is or contains all Forms, can 
one conclude chat being like the demiurge means instantiating 
every Form. There is, it must be allowed, a reductionist tendency 
even in the earlier dialogues where the possibilicy chat all che 
virtues should be one is explored.4! This tendency is evidently 
increased in che later dialogues, as evidenced by the mathematical 
and quasi-mathematical reductionism of the Philebus and Timaeus. 
Mathematics is quite naturally thought to provide a non-arbitrary 
basis for conceptual differentiation. Nevertheless, the question of 
what there are Forms of or whether a putative Form is really two 
or more is ancillary to the theory that demands the postulation of a 
Form once the specific identity in difference is established. 

There is, however, a related problem which is most definirely 
Plato's concern and that is the correct understanding of the 
necessary connections between Forms. If we begin to consider the 
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interrelationships of Forms, particularly in the light of the real 
distinction becween Form and nature, we can see why this is so. 

Already in the Phaedo Plato asserts a connection between Forms. 
For example, the Form of Threeness and the Form of Oddness are 
related such that any group of three is necessarily odd (103c1ff).4? 
The necessity here is patently de re necessity and primarily a feature 
of Forms. The doctrine of collection and division, first sketched in 
Phdr. 265d—266b and more fully developed in the later dialogues, 
indicates eternal necessary connections among Forms. That the 
truths about Forms are necessary truths follows from the 
immutable character of Forms. But what does it mean to say that 
two immutable and immaterial entities such as the Form of 
Threeness and the Form of Oddness are necessarily connected? As 
we have seen, Plato repeatedly insists that a Form is a perfect 
unity. This seems only to make the problem more acute. How do 
we cash che metaphor of connectedness in the case of Forms? The 
question is avoidable only if we make the grounds for necessary 
connections among sensibles a function of semantic or verbal 
stipulations or if we say, for example, that the necessary 
connectedness of Threeness and Oddness means nothing more than 
that any instance of Threeness will always be odd. As plausible as 
this view may be, it cannot be stated too strongly chat it is not 
Plato’s view because for Plato the Forms and their necessary 
connections are adduced to explain necessary connections among 
their instances. The fact that all groups of three are odd is 
explained by eternal and immutable truths about Forms. For Plato 
the question of the necessary connectedness of eternal and 
immutable entities is unavoidable. 

If one reflects on how, say, the Forms of Threeness and Oddness 
are supposed to be necessarily connected, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the only possible answer is going to be given in 
terms of partial or extensional identity between entities said to be 
eternally and necessarily connected.*? By the ‘partial identity’ of 
two Forms F and G I mean, roughly, that an analysis of F would 
yield G as a part, or vice versa, just as an analysis of a compound 
would yield its elements. By the ‘excensional identity’ of F and G I 
mean that two names appearing to have different meanings and so 
to stand for two Forms really stand for one Form, as in the case of 
the reductive identification of the virtues in the Protagoras. Clearly, 
in the case of Threeness and Oddness, partial identity is the only 
possibility. Parc of the nature of Oddness is the nature of 
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Threeness; pare of it is the nature of Fiveness, and so on. But as 
Placo in the Sophist begins to consider attributes that belong to all 
Forms necessarily, such as being different or selfsame or being at 
all, ic becomes increasingly clear that there are eternal interconnec- 
tions among all che Forms and an adequate Platonic ontology is 
going to have to postulate Forms as parts of one whole.“ This is 
easily shown. Grant chat the necessary connectedness of Forms 
means partial identity. Then let there be at least one Form in 
whose nature every Form necessarily shares. Then every Form will 
be partially identical with that one Form. 
Consider the following schemata: 


1 Oddness 2 Sameness 
Thrééness Fiveness Difference Saméness 


The claim that the Form of Threeness is a part of the Form of 
Oddness because the nature of threeness is part of the complex 
nature of oddness may make some sense. In the second schema the 
Form of Sameness is one of the Forms that partakes of and so is 
necessarily connected to the nature of sameness, but surely the 
nature of sameness is not a part of itself. There are at least two 
problems here. First, how can one Form be a part of itself and 
second, assuming that what the Form of Sameness partakes in is 
the nature of sameness, how are the Forms whose natures are 
partially identical related? It does not seem that, for example, what 
the nature of oddness is can be unpacked as a disjunction of 
entities, che Form of Threeness, the Form of Fiveness, and so on. 
Further, even assuming that there is some sense in relating the 
Form of Sameness and its nature such that the first is part of the 
second, the relationship between the nature of sameness and its 
‘parts’ is obviously different from the relationship between oddness 
and threeness for, in the latter case, oddness is not an attribute of 
any Form and so «a fortiori not an attribute of che Form of 
Threeness. Thus, the putative part-whole relationship which is 
perhaps a relationship of species and genus must be distinguished 
from the relationship which all Forms have to the natures in which 
they participate. The Form of Threeness would be a part of the 
Form of Oddness by virtue of its nature being a part of che nature 
of oddness. But it also participates in the nature of the Form of 
Sameness. Similarly, the Form of Oddness would participate in the 
nature of the Form of Sameness. The obvious problem ere is that 
we still need partial identity between threeness and sameness to 
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account for their relationship. How is the parcial identity between 
threeness and oddness supposed to differ from the partial identity 
of threeness and sameness? 

Let us simplify the problem and consider the possibilities. Let 
us posit a universe of three Forms, A, B, and C. Lec us further 
posit the relationship between their natures, a, b, and c as follows: 
b and c are partially identical with a, that is, part of what a is is b 
and part is c. Say that ‘a’ stands for the nature of being, ‘b’ for the 
nature ‘hot’, and ‘c’ for che nature ‘cold’. It is not possible to 
suppose that a and c or a and b are merely conceptually distinct, 
for b and c are really distinct. But even if a, b, and c were merely 
conceptually distinct, the Forms A, B, and C are really distinct 
entities and so it seems must their natures be as well. The 
reductive tendency of a scientifically minded Plato might be 
impelled by these difficulties to postulate a total reduction or the 
extensional identity of all Forms. Thus, perhaps we need to 
suppose one Form with a complex nature, whose parts are only 
conceptually distinct one from the other. This avoids the problem 
of really distince entities as parts of a whole, bur it hardly allows us 
to avoid saying that, for example, largeness really is smallness or 
beauty really is ugliness. It certainly does begin to look as if the 
real distinction between a Form and its nature, while providing a 
satisfying answer to certain fundamental objections to the theory of 
Forms, is impotent in the face of the problems that threaten the 
theory with incoherence. 

Let me try to state the problem as clearly as possible. (1) A 
distinction between a Form and its nature is required to solve the 
dilemma posed in the first part of the Parmenides. (2) The 
connections between Forms have been provisionally assumed to be 
parc-whole. (3) Every Form should be an entity really distinct from 
every other. (4) Forms may partake of natures, but are not partaken 
of; natures are partaken of, but do not partake of Forms. (5) There 
are Forms in whose natures all Forms participate, for example, the 
Form of Sameness. (6) Partial identity of Forms should require a 
denial of a real distinction of entities between these Forms. 
According to (3) and (4) and (5), all Forms partake of natures 
belonging to other Forms which are entities really distince from 
them. According to (2), specific Forms are partially identical with 
generic Forms. If all Forms partake of some Forms, then according 
to (6) no Form is an entity really distinct from all other Forms. 
This contradicts (3). If, therefore, (3) is rejected, and one says that 
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all Forms are, say, parts of one whole, then how can this one whole 
have all che different natures of the Forms? Specifically, how can it 
have contradictory natures? The obvious reply is that che parts of 
this whole are not really distinct entities, but they are really 
distinct parts of one entity and that the natures of these parts are 
really distinct natures. For example, different parts of one body are 
made of different types of tissue. But surely this reply is totally 
inadequate for an immaterial entity whose parts are not spatially 
separace. A second reply would be the positing of one entity with 
one nature, which is only conceptually variegated. But this reply 
would seem to be one of desperation, since, as we have seen, for 
Plato conceptual distinctions do not seem to be relevant to the 
scientific explanatory role Forms are hypothesized as playing.“ 
That which explains is prior to its conceptualization. Besides, the 
evidence from che later dialogues is sufficiently clear that Plato 
wishes to continue to call the Forms ‘ones’ or ‘units’ in some 
sense.“° Any solution must explain in what sense these ‘ones’ are 
to be connected. 


§5 THE FORM OF THE GOOD 


Plato's first and most renowned attempt to make intelligible che 
interconnectedness of Forms is in the Republic where he posits a 
Form of the Good. Plato’s recognition of the theoretical 
desirability of unifying Forms by positing an arché of chem all 
antedates the complications occasioned by his later dialectic. As 
elusive as his thinking on the arché of all may be, there are some 
clear indications in the cext of what he is attempting to do. 

The Form of the Good is placed in a superordinate position in 
relation to other Forms (508e3—6). Ic is the cause of truth 
(509a2-3). It is that owing to which other Forms have being and 
other Forms are knowable (509bG-8). Ic itself is not being but 
beyond being in dignity and power (509b8—10). It stands in 
relation to other Forms as the sun stands in relation to objects in 
the visible world. Most importantly, the positing of the Form of 
the Good indicates Plato’s intuition that the primary metaphysical 
principle must be one thing only or unique. Ir must be an arché 
both in the sense of principle and cause.*” 

The Form of the Good is a Form and so we must suppose that ic 
is an entity of some sort, but an entity that is not or has not an 
ousia.*® This follows directly from the fact that it is an arché of the 
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ousia of Forms. As an arché, it must be different from what it is an 
arché of. This suggests that it is intended to be a non-finite entity, 
something without the determinateness or definiteness of nature 
possessed by the other Forms. Because it is the cause of the being 
of the Forms, the independence of Forms is here qualified.4? This 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. Why should Plato think all 
this necessary? Certainly, he could have postulated a Form of the 
Good related to other Forms as, say, a Form of Unity or Sameness 
are, withouc hypothesizing for ic such an extraordinary role. Thus, 
just as anything chat is three is odd because of the eternal necessary 
connectedness of Threeness and Oddness, so perhaps anything just 
is good because of the eternal necessary connectedness of Justice 
and Goodness. The Form of the Good, though, is obviously 
intended for a unique role, different from that of any other Form. 

One of the functions of the Form of the Good has already been 
suggested by Parmenides. For Parmenides implies chat a genuine 
arché would have to be, per impossibile, an arché of the being of 
things possessing being and that the Form of the Good 
undoubtedly is intended to be. The Parmenidean dilemma which 
seems to eliminate the possibility of an arché of all is evidently in 
Plato's aim. For the Form of the Good is hypothetically crafted to 
meet the criteria for the subject of Parmenides’ logically hygenic 
discourse. The back of the dilemma is broken with the insight that 
ousia is not what this subject is. That is, the possessors of ousia, 
namely, the Forms, are neither appearances nor what the ultimate 
subject of true discourse really is. 

If finite Forms, that is, ‘ones’ adduced to explain ‘manies’, 
depend upon che Form of the Good for their being and hence 
knowability, they are not independent entities in the way we were 
led to conceive of them in, say, the Phaedo. If they are not 
independent, then at least one impediment to construing their 
interconnectedness is removed. For it will not be necessary to 
explain how different independent entities are partially or wholly 
identical. As dependent entities, presumably they would nor exist 
without the operation of the Form of the Good over them. Since 
the Form of the Good is the cause of the being of the other Forms, 
it is eternally the cause of their being. And as dependent entities, 
what they are or that which makes them knowable is in some way 
derived from the Form of the Good. 

For now we can only begin to explore what dependence in terms 
of being and knowability is supposed cto be. If the Forms are no 
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longer to be conceived of as independent entities, does this mean 
that they must now be conceived of as dependent attributes? As 
attributes dependent on one entity, the Form of the Good, the 
interconnectedness of the Forms would presumably be a less 
pressing difficulty, for these attribuces would be nothing more 
than the features of one complex nature. But surely turning Forms 
into attributes must be intolerable for Plato. It is one thing to say 
that, for example, being beautiful is an attribute of the Form of 
the Good. It is quite another ching to say that the Form of Beauty 
is an attribute of the Form of the Good. Again, supposing that 
dependent Forms are attributes in the sense of parts solves nothing. 
For either the parts are dependent, in which case they are 
attributes, or they are independent, in which case their interconnec- 
tedness is not explained. 

It seems that Plato requires Forms other than che superordinate 
Form of the Good to be dependent entities in order co hold both 
the unicity of the primary metaphysical principle and to explain 
the possibility of the incterconnectedness of Forms. And one may 
naturally suppose that Plato had already available for use a model 
for dependent entitative existence in the sensible world in relation 
to the Forms. But this is not quite so. For example, Helen’s beauty 
is dependent on the Form of Beauty for its knowability and 
perhaps, in some sense, for such being as it has. But Helen's 
beauty is not an entity. On the other hand, Socrates’ humanity 
may be similarly dependent on a hypothetical Form of Man and is 
not an attribute of Socrates bur is not an entity either. Is Socrates 
himself a dependent entity? Only, it seems, if he has an oxsia. Let 
us assume what is not at all clear, that he does. Does Socrates’ 
being depend upon the Form of Man? It would seem so, but not in 
the relevant way. For though it is true that the man Socrates would 
not exist if the Form of Man did not exist, it is not crue that 
Socrates exists simply because the Form of Man exists. But on the 
analogy of the Form of the Good and the sun, the Forms have their 
being because of the Form of the Good, as things are illuminated 
because of the operation of the sun. And the operation or activity 
of the Form of the Good can be nothing other than its just being 
the Form of the Good. 

Thus it does not appear that the comparison of the sensible 
world with Forms is exact enough to serve as the appropriate 
model. But there is one feature of the former relation that is 
crucial. For knowing what it means to say chat Helen is beautiful 
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means knowing what the Form of Beauty is. The Form of Beauty is 
virtually what every one of its instances is. Basically, virtuality 
means essential causality plus separation. The virtual identity of 
Form and instance is the feature of the theory of Forms we initially 
found so puzzling. The systematic ambiguity in Helen’s beauty 
between the instance of Beauty and the body that manifests ic is 
indicated both by the difference between the ecernality of the Form 
as compared to the temporal limitations of her body, and also by 
epistemological considerations. For it is doxa based on aisthésis that 
includes the judgment of the truth of the proposition ‘Helen is 
beautiful’ and epistémé that understands why this is so. That Helen's 
beauty is intelligible is owing to the Form of Beauty, just as, it 
seems, all Forms are intelligible owing to the Form of the Good. 
What, though, are we to suppose it means to say that Goodness is 
virtually what Beauty or Justice or Sameness are? 

Parmenides’ argument has provided one reason for the 
postulation of the Form of the Good. But there are others. To 
begin with, it is fairly clear chat Plato holds that Forms in general 
are an object of human striving in some sense. Thus, knowledge or 
otherwise associating with Forms is held to be a goal and so a good 
thing. Accordingly, there must be something that is Goodness 
owing to which each Form is a goal or end.*° In this sense at least 
the rationale for making the Form of the Good an arché is clear. 
Plato expresses this teleological dimension of Forms by saying chat 
association with Forms is the proper or natural activity of a man, 
assuming we understand what a man really is, chat is, a rational 
soul. Thus, Plato’s psychological doctrine, to which we shall 
shortly turn, is actually of a piece with the metaphysical doctrine 
in the sense chat they are mutually supportive. The reductionist 
intuition according cto which principles should be reduced to a 
minimum is supported by psychological arguments to the effect 
that an analysis of human activity indicates one sort of activity as 
most human. And the psychological arguments are supported by 
the metaphysical argument chat if the objects of knowing share the 
attribute of being desired, then there must be a Form in virtue of 
which this is so. 

It is perhaps in the light of this connection that the 
metaphysical priority of the Form of the Good is marginally 
clearer. The following argument suggests itself. What a man really 
is is a rational soul. His real activity is contemplation of or 
association with Forms. Thus, what he associates with is really 
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real. But Forms are really real in a qualified way because they are 
subordinate to a principle in virtue of which chey are able to be 
regarded as goals of the moste real activity.°! The unicity of this 
superordinate principle is inferred from the fact that in the case of 
the knowledge of each Form, it is the identical property in virtue 
of which that Form is an object of desire. Thus, for example, it is 
good to associate cognitively with the Form of Beauty because of 
some relationship between Beauty and Goodness. My contention is 
that this relationship is one of virtuality. Goodness is virtually 
what Beauty is. Virtuality means basically two things. First, the 
Form of the Good is virtually all the other Forms in the sense that 
it has the power to produce them or because it is the cause of their 
being. This can hardly be denied. Second, the Form of the Good is 
virtually all of the other Forms in the sense that it contains its 
effects, the Forms. These Forms are manifestations of the Form of 
the Good analogous to the way that effects of a producer are 
manifestations of his talent or ability which in turn expresses his 
nature. This is how I interpret the claim that the Form of the 
Good ‘provides truth to that which is known (i.e., the Forms)’ 
(508e 1—2).? It provides truth to them because it is virtually what 
they are derivatively. 

The two features of virtuality are distinct. Cognitive association 
with Beauty is one way of associating with Goodness because 
Beauty is one manifestation of Goodness. Cognitive association 
with, say, Justice is another. The being of Beauty is dependent in 
the sense that just as beauty really is what Helen is said to possess 
when she is called beautiful, so Goodness is really what the Form 
of Beauty is said to be when it is called a cognitive goal.>* To 
desire to know the Form of Beauty is to desire to become 
cognitively identical with it. To desire to become cognitively 
identical with it is one way of desiring to achieve the Good. 
‘Having the Good’ means cognitive success. The Form of the Good 
is virtually identical with all the subordinate Forms in the way that 
white light is virtually all the colours of the spectrum. This point 
may be made in another way. Beauty, say, or any other Form, is 
what Goodness is as an object of intellection. Thus, the necessary 
interconnections of Forms become articulations of a simple nature 
qua object of intellection. Thus, the fact that the natures of 
threeness and oddness are necessarily connected is, as it were, a 
facet of Goodness. 

That che Form of the Good is characterized in the way it is I 
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take to be in part a reaction to Parmenides. We are still not able to 
say how ousia is neither appearance nor the ultimate subject of true 
discourse. That the Form of che Good is intended somehow to 
connect the Forms I take as following from its causal role. Thus it 
is certainly possible that Plato felt the need to hypothesize an arché 
of all prior to the recognition of the problems aired in che 
Parmenides and prior to his recognizing the additional problems 
faced by their solution which employs a distinction between Forms 
and their natures. So I suppose that, faced both with Parmenides’ 
challenge and with these later problems about Forms and their 
natures, Plato did not regard the Form of the Good as sufficient to 
provide a solution. 

It is a commonplace in antiquity chat when Plato speaks of the 
Form of the Good he is speaking of god.*4 This has generally been 
taken as anachronistic by those who thought that Sextus and others 
understood Plato to be identifying the first principle of all with a 
personal deity of some sort, which is certainly not the case. What 
Sextus meant minimally was that the Form of the Good functions 
as a universal arché for Plato. Ie is true that in the earlier stages of 
the theory of Forms theological concerns are mostly irrelevant to 
the metaphysical exigencies of the arguments. Nevertheless, once 
Plato begins to engage in natural theology seriously, it quickly 
becomes clear that the metaphysical and the theological paths 
merge.>° 

The Form of the Good serves the function of being the principle 
of Forms in the sense that it is other than or outside of any ousia. 
This point is not in doubt. The Form of the Good is that upon 
which all other Forms depend eternally for cheir being. It is a 
cause. This point is not in doubt either. We have seen chat che 
connections between Forms require Plato to unite the Forms so 
that they are no longer distinct entities and yet to keep their 
natures somehow distinct. In making them dependent on the Form 
of the Good, they are no longer independent entities. But this is 
clearly not satisfactory. The dependence of Forms on che Form of 
the Good is not the dependence of creatures on a creator. The 
dependence of, say, triangularicy on che Form of the Good is not 
the creation of an independent entity. If ic were, the problem of 
the interconnectedness of Forms would not be solved. Rather, this 
dependence — and this is the strength of a conceptualist position 
such as Aristotle's — is much more naturally viewed as dependence 
on a mind. 
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We recall Parmenides’ identification of thinking and ousia. 
Theoretically, one move Plato can make in beginning to respond to 
the problematic status of ousia is to emphasize this identity. This 
does not mean that a mind would have to create Forms, but that 
the manifestations of the arché would be manifestations to a mind 
striving eternally for the Good. Thus, the necessary connections 
between Forms might well be construed as something like 
conceptual connections. Bue they would also be eternal and 
immutable because they would be the eternal manifestations of the 
arché to an eternal contemplator. It is my contention that Plato, in 
developing a defensible metaphysics of Forms, first posits a Form 
of che Good as an explanatory arché for Forms and then is led to 
considerations regarding mind. It is at this point that the 
metaphysical path converges with the theological. 

Until the later dialogues, Plato’s interest in natural theology 
reveals itself mainly in ethical and psychological questions. Thus, 
the gods represent an ideal life to which we might aspire or 
sometimes, as in the eschatalogical myths, represent dramatically 
an ethical and psychological doctrine regarding the consequences of 
different ways of living. Rewards and punishments in the next life 
consist just in achieving or failing to achieve assimilation to a 
divine way of living.°° Briefly, the best sort of life is one in which 
cognitive identity with the Forms is achieved. Since the Form of 
the Good is virtually what all the Forms are, cognitive identity 
with them is virtual identity with Goodness itself, which, 
whatever else it means, is one plausible understanding of Plato's 
way of indicating the ideal of human existence. The metaphysical 
principle needed to unite the Forms is also the ideal attained 
cognitively. Although Plato does not call che Form of the Good 
‘god’, he does ascribe to it an elevated status, as in 509b9-10, 
which would not make the use of that term particularly puzzling. 

After the Republic Plato tells us virtually nothing about che 
Form of the Good or its relation to other Forms.*’ Nor does he 
ever repudiate the reasoning leading to its postulation. In the 
Sophist the discussion of the megista gené, sameness, difference, 
motion, rest, and being or existence is certainly consistent wich 
there being a Form chat is epekeina tës ousias of each of these, 
including, of course, the Form of Being or Existence. The 
interrelationships of these genë do, as we have seen, assume a real 
distinction between a Form and its nature, but are not treated as 
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problematic. Indeed, their investigation is the basis for the new 
dialectical method of collection and division. It should not be 
thought surprising that the Form of che Good does not enter into 
the discussion in this dialogue where it is simply not relevant since 
understanding the practice of dialectic involves no moral striving. 

Evidence of Plato's subsequent thinking about the Form of the 
Good is thought to come from two obscure sources, the second 
part of the Parmenides and the doxographical tradition regarding 
Plato's ‘unwritten teaching’. The first hypothesis of the second part 
of the Parmenides deduces a class of conclusions for ‘a one that is in 
no way many'(137c4—-5). That which is in no way many cannot 
exist and because it cannot exist it cannot be said to have any 
sensible attributes or to be cognizable at all. In fact, it cannot even 
be one.*® Plotinus assumes that the one referred to here is che 
Form of the Good and is also the one paired with the indefinite 
dyad in the doxographical tradition. Proclus makes the connection 
explicitly in his commentary on the Parmenides.°? Yet the linkage 
between the Form of the Good and the unwritten teaching via the 
first hypothesis in the Parmenides is weak. The Form of the Good, 
as we have seen, has significant ‘positive’ attributes; although it is 
not an onsia it is a cause, it has power, and it is cognizable in some 
way. Such is not che case for the one in the first hypothesis of the 
Parmenides. Thus, although I do not wish to deny any connection 
between the doctrine of the Republic and a later doctrine of first 
principles, I do not find a connecting link in the Parmenides. 
Nevertheless, rejecting pare of the evidence used by Plotinus and 
Proclus does not entail rejecting all their evidence nor the cogency 
of their reasoning to a first principle doing essentially the job chat 
the Form of the Good was meant to do. 

Aristotle's references to the doctrine that Goodness and unity 
are identical are not explicitly tied to Plato, although they are 
reasonably taken to apply to him.®! Aristotle's testimony suggests 
thac Plato cended to identify che Form of the Good with a 
principle of unity called ‘the One’. It is certainly not implausible 
that Plato would use che name ‘one’ for the arché of all both in the 
light of Pre-Socratic reasoning and in the light of the unique 
superordinate positioning of it in the Republic.°? That Plato also 
had reason to identify Goodness with unity perhaps stems from the 
conception of cognitive identity with Forms as an ultimate goal. 
The interpretation of the Form of che Good as virtually all the 
other Forms does seem to render intelligible the very scanty 
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evidence chat Plato identified the Form of the Good with a one or 
principle of unity. We have already seen that the unicity of the 
first principle is hypothetically desirable for Plato. If this is all 
these passages are saying we need not suppose any alteration in 
Plato's basic argument. Indeed, insofar as the ‘unwritten doctrines’ 
refer to Plato's latest thinking, we may take them as some evidence 
for Plato's continuing to hold to his views as stated in the 
Republic. 

Aristotle, however, also says that for Plato unity and the dyad 
are the principles of all things including Forms.© The meaning of 
this claim and the related claim that Forms are numbers is 
distressingly difficult to ascertain, as many scholars have shown. I 
do not feel confident that I can dispel any of the confusion in this 
matter. I would only claim that in the only dialogue where these 
principles may be supposed to be invoked, namely, the Philebus, 
they do not displace either the Forms more or less as traditionally 
conceived or mous as an eternal principle.© Therefore, in what 
follows | am going to assume that either the mathematical 
reduction alluded to by Aristotle must remain in the shadows of 
intra-Academic oral speculation or that it does not negate the 
explicit treatment of principles in the dialogues, especially as these 
are relevant co theological concerns. 

Regarding the fate of the Form of the Good in the later 
dialogues, a problem of more immediate concern is the relation 
between this Form and the theological principle repeatedly 
invoked. The gods of the early and middle dialogues are naturally 
not problematic in this regard. They are vestigial organs of the 
body of Greek mythology, superhuman individuals whose exiscence 
is at best of secondary importance to the main lines of 
philosophical theology and is mainly the subject of rhetoric rather 
than argument. One might imagine them to be like angels in this 
regard. However, in the Timaeus Plato speaks of the ‘maker and 
father of this universe’; in the Philebus of ‘cosmic reason’ which is 
‘king of heaven and earth’ and in the Laws of the soul that ‘rules 
the heavens’.*’ Clearly, if the Form of the Good is still operative 
in these dialogues, the being or beings referred co here are 
subordinated to the Good. It is in the light of these principles that 
we need to address the question of the insufficiency of the Form of 
the Good as arché. In order to provide an answer it will be 
necessary to sketch briefly Plato’s doctrine of the soul apart from 
the insertion of chat doctrine into a theological context. 
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§6 THE DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL 


In the early and middle dialogues Plato advances two particularly 
contentious doctrines regarding the human soul. First, a soul is an 
entity distinct from a body.“ Second, a man is identical with a 
soul. Thus, self-knowledge is knowledge of the soul.’° 
Regarding the identity of man and soul, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say that this identity represents an ideal achievement 
rather than an endowment. People normally tend to identify 
themselves with much else besides non-bodily activities. Only 
ideally, for Plato, does one tend to look upon the bodily as alien 
from the true self. This is even true in the dialogues prior to che 
Republic, but in the Republic, owing to the tripartition of the soul 
and the distinction of a rational part of the soul from che other 
parts, ic is increasingly clear that Plato cends to view rational 
activity as the chief human activity in the sense that it is che 
activity in which a man realizes his crue nature or becomes what he 
was meant to be.”! 

The identification of soul as a non-bodily entity and the genuine 
self underlies Plato's proofs for the immortality of the soul. The 
first of these is almost a by-product of the solution to che paradox of 
learning in Meno 80d-86b and so less than satisfactory. For our 
purposes, the main feature of the argument is that intellection or 
contemplation of the Forms is held to be the only or at least one 
natural activity of the soul in its discarnate state. This point is 
expanded further in che so-called affinity argument for the 
immortality of the soul in Phd. 78b4-84b8.’? There it is argued 
that the soul bears a resemblance to everlasting Forms and so is 
itself likely to be everlasting. The claim to resemblance is based 
upon the assumption that cognition of immaterial Forms could 
only occur in something sufficiently like chese Forms. The phrase 
‘sufficiently like’, of course, begs the crucial question, unless it is 
assumed that the activities of bodily entities are of a sorc such that 
they could not include relationships with immaterial entities.” 
But what is this immaterial relationship supposed by Plato to be? 
Surprisingly, that which contemplates Forms is said co be suggenes 
wich them and is said always to be with them whenever ic is by 
itself and whenever it is possible for it to be with chem.”4 

The metaphor saggenes is remarkable if one reads this passage in 
the light of the cognitive progression described in Republic 6. In 
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the Phaedo, we are given to understand that when the soul ‘takes 
hold’ of these Forms, the state it is in is called phronésis. When 
cognition occurs, it appears that the relationship between that 
which knows Forms and the Forms themselves is some sort of 
identity. Taken together with che discussion of the Form of the 
Good this suggests, roughly, that thinking and the Form that is 
thought are what the Good is when thinking occurs. Stated 
otherwise, in striving for the Good, an individual achieves it by 
cognitive identity with Forms.’? 

There are obviously enormous difficulties with such a view, even 
on Plato's terms. There are two in particular that are relevant to 
the present discussion. First, how is the state which is here called 
phronésis related to other cognitive activities, such as those 
supposed to be engaged in by philosopher-kings and gods? Second, 
ontological priority of Forms seems to make them somehow 
independent of thinking. Is this claim here being gainsaid? 

The answer co the first question is suggested in several places. 
In the Symposium the ergon of the love of the beautiful which is 
identified with the love of the Good is said to be the birth of 
beauty in body and soul (201c5, 206ab). Of the sorts of beauty 
next described, beauty or goodness in the family and the state are 
the highest (209ac). In the higher mysteries of love, Diotima adds 
that in communion with the Form of Beauty the philosopher will 
beget true virtue (212a). And in the Republic, the philosopher who 
has completed his education, culminating in the vision of the 
Good, will take it as a pattern for the ordering of the state and the 
individual (540ab). Thus, it seems fairly clear chat Plato in some 
way intends to identify the agent of the highest cognitive activity 
with the agent of practical cognitive activities, such as ordering 
states. It is not so clear, however, how a vision of the Good is 
supposed to differ from, say, a vision of the Form of Justice and 
how che former rather chan the latter is supposed to provide the 
insights upon which states are ordered. Presumably, if the Form of 
the Good is an arché it is that which permits us to understand that 
of which it is a principle, namely, everything intelligible. 

These same passages certainly seem to indicate an ontological 
priority for the Form of the Good, a priority not only co other 
Forms, but to our contemplation of them. There is certainly much 
evidence elsewhere to indicate the ontological priority of all the 
Forms to our thinking, particularly their articulated ontological 
priority.” Curiously, though, in those passages in which the 
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Form of the Good or the Form of Beauty is discussed, the prioricy 
of individual Forms to thinking is not so stressed. There is 
undoubtedly a tension between the necessity of the ontological 
priority of Forms co our thinking and any claim that the Forms are 
what the Form of the Good is when contemplated. If, therefore, 
(1) unity in difference depends on Forms, (2) the Form of the Good 
is virtually what all the Forms are, (3) che Forms are interrelated 
distinct natures only as objects of thinking, but (4) human 
thinking is intermittent and imperfect, one might conclude to the 
hypothesis of the existence of an entity eternally engaged in perfect 
and permanent intellectual activity. An eternal sous thus suggests 
itself as an explanatory entity. The identity of an eternal nous and 
ousia would be a deft appropriation of Parmenides’ assertion. The 
multiplicity of Forms would neither be reduced to appearances nor 
obliterated by identification with the Good. The eternal con- 
templation of Forms by zous would not be an egregious violation of 
any Parmenidean principle, for the Good is not different from nous 
and the Forms but virtually what they are. 

There is evidence that in the later dialogues Plato’s thinking 
tentatively followed along these lines. The most contentious, yet 
potentially important, piece of evidence is Sophist 249 where the 
Eleatic Stranger provides a highly ambiguous refutation of the 
postulate of the ‘friends of the Forms’, that real being is 
changeless. The refutation, part of the ambiguity of which is 
owing to its ad hominem character, claims that knowing Forms is an 
action and that therefore Forms are acted upon and so changed in 
some way insofar as they are known. Therefore, change is a part of 
perfect reality and perfect reality includes nous and with it soul. 
This passage is among the most intensely discussed texts in 
Plato.” The most straightforward interpretation is that, parallel 
to the refutation of the ‘giants’ who deny the reality of immaterial 
entities, and who are forced co admit the reality of an immaterial 
entity, namely, the soul, the Stranger is forcing the friends of the 
Forms to extend their notion of being to include that which 
changes. The problem with this simple interpretation is that che 
friends of the Forms do not deny che reality of becoming or change 
(249a), but only that change is a part of the really real, which, of 
course, is primarily identified with Forms.’® So the refutation 
must be understood to require chem to extend their conception of 
the really real, not co require chem to accept that change exists 
which they do not deny.’? Indeed, che sketch of their view 
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expressly states that they hold that soul exists in some way, in 
which case the conclusion of the argument can hardly be held to be 
intended to show merely this. 

Both the gods and the giants are deficient i in their definition of 
being — the gods identifying being with ‘really real’ being which 
belongs only to Forms; che giants identifying being with that 
which is material. Assuming that an improved theory of Forms is 
intended by Plato in the later dialogues, the correction made to the 
doctrine of the gods may be distinguished from the general 
conclusion of the entire discussion of this portion of the Sophist, 
namely, that being is to be distinguished from anything that has 
being.8° Understanding the argument in the manner I have 
suggested indicates first, that nous is insinuated into the really real 
and second, so is the noetic activity of nous. This does not mean, as 
the cext makes clear, that Forms are changing.®! The interpreta- 
tion does, however, suggest — and the text allows us to say no 
more than this ~ chat if nous is to be granted the status of really 
real, then we have located che putative eternal cognizer of 
Forms.*? 

In the Timaeus there are two brief passages which also provide 
some evidence for my interpretation. The demiurge, whom Plato 
calls ‘the maker and father of this universe’, produces the world 
according to the eternal model which is the Form of Living 
Creature (28c3—5, 30c2-d1).8> Plato then adds chat the 
demiurge, devoid of jealousy, desired that che world should as 
nearly as possible be like himself.*4 Thus, che world is to 
be modelled on the Form of Living Creature and to resemble the 
demiurge. Plato seems to be implying a similarity or even an 
identity between demiurge and Forms. But che demiurge is nous 
and Forms are noéta.®° It is difficult to resist the conclusion that at 
least in part che demiurge is hypothesized in order to provide the 
permanent intellectual activity required by Plato for Forms to do 
their work. It is important, therefore, to insist chat an eternal nous 
is not otiose in Plato’s scheme. For the multiplicity of nacures of 
Forms and their necessary relations are ontologically prior to 
temporally situated cognitive agents. Nor can the Form of the 
Good with the addition of individual cognitive agents suffice. For 
the ontological priority of a multiplicity of Forms to individual 
cognitive agents is not explicable solely by an arché which is a 
perfect unity. Thus, intelligible sameness and differences in the 
sensible world would require Forms and Forms require an eternal 
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incellecr.®° And this intellect Plato calls ‘god’ (34a8). It is true 
that Plato calls the world made by this god a god as well (34b8), 
but there is no more reason to identify the two, as some have done, 
than there is for the unqualified identification of the demiurge with 
the traditional gods or the souls of the heavenly bodies, mentioned 
later (39e—41b). For the gods are distinguishable not other than by 
their descriptive functions and the function of the demiurge is 
distinct from those of the other gods.®” It is also definitely distinct 
from the function of the Form of che Good as described in the 
Republic. 

One problem that immediately arises for che hypothesis of an 
eternal zous contemplating Forms is that it is not immediately clear 
why the Form is not then reduced to a concept in this nous, 
requiring, one would suppose, a Form to which the concept is 
related. Stated otherwise, why is a Form internal to nous not 
merely an instance of the Form itself? In order co avoid this 
obvious objection Plato must somehow show chat the paradigmatic 
status of the Form is not compromised by its being internalized in 
nous. Let us recall that the paradigmatic status of Forms is 
apparently not compromised by their being made dependent on the 
Form of the Good. So dependence alone need not undermine this 
status. What would undermine it is if internalization in nous were 
multipliable.2? The numerical diversity of specifically identical 
concepts in human minds does not compromise the Form, because, 
as we have seen, it is only the nature of the Form which is 
multiply present in human minds. The unique, paradigmatic 
status of the Form is retained by the hypothesis of the uniqueness 
of divine nous. Nous would then be identified with the Forms. The 
identification of all the Forms with nous does not conflate all the 
natures of Forms or obscure the possibility of eternal necessary 
connections because this ows is an infinitely complex divine 
nature.” Thus, mous and the Form of the Good conjointly serve to 
guarantee the integrity of the other Forms. 

In the Philebus, in a passage already discussed briefly, Socrates 
makes a fourfold classification of everything in the universe, the 
unlimited, the limit, che mixture of these, and lastly, the cause of 
the mixture (23cd). At 26e-31b Socrates proceeds to describe this 
last category further. It includes the causes of the coming to be of 
things, presumably che mixtures of limit and unlimited (26e). 
Specifically, these causes are named intelligence, knowledge, and 
reason {vows}, which is singled out as ‘king of heaven and earch’ 
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(28c6). Socrates immediately raises another question: ‘Is the sum of 
things governed by nous and phronésis or by irrationality and chance 
(28d5-9)?’ The interlocutors concur that.it is evident chat nous 
orders che operations of the universe. A further matter is raised 
which Socrates treats by adducing an analogy. Just as our bodies 
are composed of elements which are fragments of the elements 
which make up the body of the universe, so, since our body has a 
soul, we may suppose that che finer body of the universe is 
possessed of a soul. And this soul must be distinguished from ¿ts 
cause (28d3—31b1).?! 

The exact relationship between nous that is the category of cause 
and nous that belongs to the soul of the universe and to individual 
bodies is far from clear. It is, however, certain that the category of 
cause or nous is not a Form, for no Form can be said to govern or 
contrive anything.°? Indeed, it may be that the hypothesis of an 
everlasting, active nous permanently cognitionally identical with 
intelligible Forms explains in part the puzzling absence of Forms 
from the fourfold classification. For having established nous, the 
Forms would be implied. That zous seems to operate as an efficient 
cause is most striking and che best reason for its identification with 
the demiurge in the Timaeus. We shall return to this problem after 
first considering the main argument of Laws 10.” 

Let us summarize the main steps in the hypothetical 
construction of Plato’s reasoning so far. (1) Forms exist; (2) the 
existence of Forms entails a superordinate Form, called the Form of 
the Good; (3) the Form of the Good cannot explain the distinctions 
between Forms, which must be something akin to conceptual 
distinctions; (4) a nous eternally contemplating Forms is therefore 
postulated; (5) the postulation of nous does not make the Form of 
the Good otiose, because mows cannot explain the being of 
Forms.™4 Ic is most revealing that Plato reasons to a division of 
labour, as it were, between nous and the Form of the Good. The 
ultimate arché cannot be a mous and mous cannot be the ultimate 
arché. Aristotle and the Stoics, for very different reasons, will reject 
such a division. Plotinus will build his entire philosophy upon it. 


§7 THE ARGUMENT OF LAWS 10 


As we turn to the Laws we must keep in mind the distinctions and 
problems that have emerged. The basic argument for Forms has led 
to the postulation of two principles, zous and the Good. But the 
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activity of ous is postulated to be such that its relationship with 
the world is, to say the least, confusing.»* It is one thing to 
postulate souls with zous who account for the order in the world. 
But if such souls are generated or destructible or capable of 
operating only intermittently at the cognitive level, they will not 
fulfil che requirements of eternal contemplation of Forms. It is 
quite another ching to explain how that which does guarantee the 
being of Forms can explain anything here below. 

Book 10 of the Laws is intended to furnish arguments in natural 
theology to persuade atheistically inclined citizens of the existence 
of gods, their benevolence, and probity. I shal! be mainly 
concerned with the arguments Plato offers for the existence of the 
gods. 

In the light of the previous discussion, we are immediately 
struck by the face that these gods whose existence is to be proven 
for the sake of civic order are generated souls, loosely idencified 
with the traditional gods (717a6, 828bd; cf. 904a9-b1).9° No 
supreme and unique principle, as in the Timaeus or Philebus, is part 
of the conclusion of the argument.” Only part of the puzzle is 
solved if we recognize that the purpose of the argument is 
avowedly polemical and intended to persuade ordinary people to 
adhere to civic religious practices.’ Plato’s argument is thus 
apologetic, perhaps the first use of natural theology in this 
regard.2? The argument can only be used, therefore, as a 
supplement to the much more difficult lines of reasoning already 
discussed. It is not too hard cto imagine Plato supposing that 
religious practices related to a cosmic nous would be exiguous. But 
there is more to the matter than this fact alone. 

In the Timaeus we have the following argument: anything that is 
sensible has a beginning; that which has a beginning has a cause of 
its existence; the world is a sensible object; therefore, there is a 
cause of its beginning (28a4-c3). This cause Plato identifies 
immediately with the demiurge who is, as we have seen, distinct 
both from the traditional gods and from che souls of the heavenly 
bodies and the world-soul. This being che case, one would suppose 
that Plato had at hand an argument of sorts for a supreme 
ungenerated principle. And yet the gods whose existence is proven 
in the Laws are emphatically generated entities.'°° To put the 
problem bluntly: why is not god held to be wous? In order to 
address this question, let us turn to the argument itself. 
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Some things are in motion; some things are at rest (893b6— 
cl). 

Whatever is moved is moved in space; whatever is at rest is 
at rest in space (chéra)(893c2). 

Here follows a list of eight types of motion: circular motion 
on an axis, locomotion, combination, separation, increase, 
diminution, generation, destruction (893c4—4b1). 

There are two further motions most relevant to che present 
discussion, namely, (no. 9) that motion which is able to 
produce other motions but is itself unable to produce its 
own motion and (no. 10) that which is able to move itself or 
be a self-producing motion (894b7-c1). 

The tenth motion is actually first in che order of power and 
effectiveness (894c10—d2). 

The tenth motion is also first in genesis (894d 10). 

The tenth motion is also first in che order of any series of 
causes of a motion, for that which is other chan self-moving 
cannot be first (894e4—-5a3). 

If all chings were at rest, the first motion would have to be a 
self-motion (895a5—b7). 

A thing that is self-moving is alive (895c4—10). 
Something that has a soul is alive (895c10—-11). 

The definition of soul is the power of self-motion (896a1-2). 
Therefore, soul (self-motion) is the first motion generated of 
all the motions that are, since it is the cause of all motion 
(896a5-b1). 

Therefore, self-motion is prior to all bodily motion 
(896b4-8). 

Therefore, if soul is prior to body, the properties of soul are 
prior to the properties of bodies (896c5—7). 

Therefore, if soul is che cause of everything, it is the cause of 
what is good, bad, right, wrong, etc. (896d5-8). 
Therefore, if soul manages or inhabits all things chat move, 
we must say that it is that which manages all the heavens 
(896d 10-e2). 


Let us begin the discussion of this argument by noting its 
antecedents in the Phaedrus and Philebus. In the Phaedrus it is 
argued chat soul is self-moving and the origin of all motion 
(245d6—7). But soul is emphatically said not to come into being, 
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whereas in the Laws it is evident that the self-mover has a genesis. 
In che Philebus it is argued that the element of cause produces soul 
in the universe, that is, a world-soul (30a2—cl 1). This cause orders 
and regulates the heavens by its wisdom or reason {zous}. It is not 
clear, however, how the cosmic nous is supposed to generate the 
nous or, indeed, the soul of the world. Is the generation a motion? 
If so, it seems it must be a self-motion, in which case zous is not 
distinguished from soul, by definition. Clearly, che argument in 
the Laws is not an entirely new argument, although it is somewhat 
more elaborately presented. The earlier passages, however, taken 
together with the Laws, only put into sharper focus the problem 
of the relationship of soul to nous. 

In the Laws argument, in (2) kineitai must be understood as 
passive, not middle, to exclude both the $inēsis of nous (8976, d3) 
and the possibility mentioned at 899a of soul moving body from 
without. In (3) it is usually held that motions no. 9 and no. 10 are 
generic, that is, no. 9 is the genus of nos 1-8, and no. 10 is a 
distinct genus of motion.'®! But this is implausible because no. 9 
is specifically listed as a further distinct motion. It seems more 
plausible, given 894b2-7, in which no. 9 and no. 10 are said to be 
the motions pertaining to the soul, that no. 9 indicates the motion 
of an ensouled body caused by its soul, which makes it strictly 
distinct from nos 1-8. Accordingly, no. 10 is the motion of the 
soul of a body. For example, no. 9 would be the motion of one’s 
arm caused by no. 10, the desire to move it. 

The crux of the argument is obviously in (6) and (7) which 
seems to suppose that any series of motions has a first motion in 
the series and on this supposition argues that the first must be a 
self-motion. Unfortunately, Plato here merely expresses an 
intuition without the detailed argument to back it up. He is 
evidently relying on what he has previously said in Phaedrus 
245c5—246a1. There the soul is claimed to be an arché of motion. 
Plato is quite clear that an arché cannot come into being, for if it 
did, it would no longer be an arché, but rather be derived from 
one. This would seem to entail for Plato that an arché of motion 
cannot be a moved mover. But it is not so clear as to why an arché 
is needed at all nor why it must be a self-mover. 

We possess a most illuminating commentary on this argument 
from Aristotle. For in the Physics Aristotle will produce a detailed 
argument to the effect that, on the premises that all things in 
motion must be moved by something and that there must be a first 
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in any series of motions, the first mover must be self-moved (Phys. 
8.5.256b4—22). I shall noc here anticipate the discussion of 
Aristotle's complex argument to which we shall turn in the next 
chapter. The main point of that argument relevant co the present 
discussion is that Aristotle's argument is dialectical or provisional. 
Thar is, he will go on to show that of things that ave in motion, the 
first of these is a self-mover, although a self-mover cannot be 
unqualifiedly first. The self-movers Aristotle is referring co are 
ensouled animals (8.4.254b13—32). If I am correct in taking 
motion no. 9 as the motion of an ensouled body, Plato agrees with 
Aristotle that these cannot be absolutely primary. His motion no. 
10, which is primary, is disembodied psychic motion. Aristotle, of 
course, denies that a disembodied soul could exist and so does not 
consider it to be a self-mover. His reasons for denying the primacy 
of a self-mover would not pertain to a disembodied soul. In fact, 
his prime mover, engaging in ceaseless activity, does cause motion, 
and chere is perhaps not a great deal of difference between its 
energeia and the motion of nous which Plato designates as primary 
(897¢5~6, d3), '0? 

Plato does not provide any argument either for the premise that 
all things in motion must be moved by something or for the 
premise that there must be a first in any series of motions.'® In 
any case, we need to focus on (6) and (7). The parallel passage in 
Aristotle's Physics makes the implicit reasoning clear. The efficient 
cause of every motion must be something that is itself in 
mocion.'"4 So, if there is a first mover, this must be a self-mover. 
This would certainly seem co be the point of (7). Thus, for the 
moment relying without argument on the above premises of 
Aristotle’s argument, Plato thinks he can show the priority of self- 
motion in any series of motions. 

By (10) he believes he has established the priority of soul in any 
series of motions. It is certainly noteworthy that Aristotle not only 
retains this conclusion in essence in both che Physics and the 
Metaphysics but that he also shares with Plato the need to postulate 
a nous over and above the self-moved soul. This is noteworchy 
because, whereas Plato's arguments (save the present argument in 
the Laws) all begin with the postulation of Forms, Aristotle, 
starting from very different principles, arrives at results that are at 
least in some respects strikingly similar. 

It is sufficiently clear that although psychic motion is the first 
motion and generation another type of motion, the soul is 
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supposed to be generated.'°? If this is not to be blatantly self- 
contradictory, evidently che generation chat is classified as one of 
the ten motions is the generation of ensouled bodies.'°° The 
generation of soul is thus not a motion. According to the Timaeus 
the generator of soul is nous. Nous itself possesses something like a 
motion, which is just its noetic activity. It does appear as if the 
relationship of the demiurge to the world-soul and the souls of the 
heavenly bodies is similar to the relationship between mous and soul 
in Laws 10.!° 

Certain features of the complex relationship between nous and 
soul are not impossible to discern. First, soul is not dispensible in 
Plato’s natural theology because noetic activity cannot account for 
the obvious motions of bodies. As we have seen, the orderly 
motion of the heavenly bodies is the principal reason for claiming 
that they are ensouled (cf. 897c4—5). Second, if soul is generated 
from the demiurge, the demiurge cannot be merely noetic activity, 
for generating or producing can hardly be identified as noetic 
activities. Thus, the demiurge, hitherto identified as nous, must 
also be or have a soul.'°® The move from positing nous to positing 
nous with a soul is, let us recall, necessitated by an argument that 
self-motion is primary among motions and by the face that self- 
moving soul is generated. It is not implausible chat the reason for 
holding that the self-moving soul is generated is the same as 
Aristotle's reason for holding that a self-mover cannot be 
unqualifiedly a first mover. The major difference between Plato and 
Aristotle in this regard is that for Plato nous is a producer because it 
has a soul, whereas for Aristotle nous can produce nothing because 
it is separated from soul, or at least from the psychic power of 
production. 

Aristotle's reasons for separating what Plato has joined will be 
explored in the next chapter. However, it is easy enough to see the 
difficulties Aristotle wished to avoid.'®? If the demiurge has or is 
a soul with nous, its psychic activities must not be those that 
require generation or a cause of any sort. In short, there must be 
no embodied self-motion in its productive activity. I would guess 
that Plato is deeply puzzled about the nature of this productive 
activity.''° It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that he 
concludes co its necessity. The Philebus, Timaeus, and Laws are in 
agreement on the priority of zous to soul and on the productive 
activity of the divine being variously called ‘god’, demiurge, cause, 
and nous.!"! 
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The essential data from which our conclusions must be drawn 
are as follows. (1) In the Phaedrus soul is emphatically denied to be 
generated. (2) In che Laws self-moving souls are equally 
emphatically said to be generated. (3) In the Timaeus the souls of 
gods and men are said to be generated. A denial of the literal 
interpretation of the Timaeus does not resolve the conflict between 
the Phaedrus and the Laws. (4) Forms are ungenerated, although 
this does not prevent their ontological dependence on the Form of 
the Good. 

I would agree that the weight of evidence is against the literal 
interpretation of che Timaeus generation story, particularly if this is 
understood as generation in time for souls.''? I do not think, 
however, that some form of distinction between the demiurge or 
nous and other souls can be denied. After all, no particular human 
soul can be supposed to be governor of the universe. Nor is it 
plausible that the demiurge is just the soul of the universe, in 
which case it would be the cause of its own body. The anti- 
liceralists err in believing that a denial of literal generation removes 
altogether a dependence relation between nous and particular souls. 
As we have seen, the dependence relation between the Form of the 
Good and the other Forms is the paradigm of beginningless 
dependence. 

As for che relation between individual souls including their 
noetic activity and ‘the king of heaven and earth’, Plato's 
suggestions are very elusive. At the end of the Timaeus, however, 
Plato delivers an exhortation to men regarding che proper conduct 
of their lives. ''3 


When a man is always occupied with the cravings of desire 
and ambition, and is eagerly striving to satisfy them, all his 
thoughts must be mortal, and, as far as it is possible 
altogether to become such, he must be mortal every whit 
because he has cherished his mortal part. But he who has 
been earnest in the love of knowledge and of true wisdom, 
and has exercised his intellect more than any other part of 
him, must have thoughts immortal and divine, if he attains 
truth, and in so far as human nature is capable of sharing in 
immortality, he must altogether be immortal, and since he is 
ever cherishing the divine power and has the divinity within 
him in perfect order, he will be singularly happy. 

(Timaeus: 90a2—d7, Cornford trans.) 
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The basic idea here is not far removed from chat contained in 
similar exhortations to the philosophical life in the Phaedo and the 
Republic and elsewhere.''4 The feature of this passage to which I 
want co draw attention is the ambiguity berween immortality and 
mortality as endowments and as achievements. In one sense, the 
immortality of our souls and the mortality of our soul-body 
complexes is something for which we do not have to strive. In 
another sense, the attachment to noetic activity or the life of the 
mind and the attachment to bodily concerns are states we can more 
or less achieve. By employing the mous within us, we identify 
ourselves with that which is immortal. By rejecting this capability 
within us we reject our divine heritage. Whatever this rejection 
may be supposed to entail for the disembodied individual is strictly 
conjectural and the province of myth. In the light of the above 
discussion, I understand this passage to be saying that perfect 
identification of the human self with noetic activity (should this be 
possible) would amount to identification with the divine rous 
eternally contemplating Forms.'!® When Plato says in this 
passage that ‘god gave the sovereign part of the human soul [ous} 
to be the divinity of each one’ he is making a claim that is at once 
theological and psychological. God is wherever noetic activity is 
occurring. The label ‘polytheism’ is incorrect for this view because 
perfect noetic activity is definitionally unique. Our imperfect 
achievement of this noetic activity is an indication only of the 
multiplicity of souls. 

The argument in the Laws for the existence of divine souls who 
manage the universe is, in a way, a diversion from Plato's more 
theoretical natural theology. The arguments for Forms, the Good, 
and mous in no way depend on what is said in Laws 10, On Platonic 
principles, these can be concluded to without any argument from 
motion. The most puzzling feature of this natural theology, 
however, is the productive activity of nous. The argument in 
Timaeus 28ac that the world must have a cause because it has a 
beginning is obviously question-begging. The analogy from 
human noetic activity in the Symposium and Republic, where 
production is the ergon of mous, is similarly unsatisfactory because 
there it is assumed that the production is by persons with souls. A 
literal reading of the Timaeus would make the demiurge a god free 
of jealousy and desiring that all things should be as like himself as 
possible. Even on this doubtful reading, Plato can provide no 
argument for this claim, but only the advice chat we should believe 
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it on che testimony of wise men. Alas, as Plato knew so well, 
wisdom is not transmitted by testimony. The life to which Plato 
exhorts us is sufficiently different from the. lives of most that if one 
were to embrace it one could plausibly be said to have undergone a 
religious conversion. To have discovered by the techniques of 
natural cheology that human life is made for noetic activity by a 
producer capable of caring about us would be a considerable 
achievement. It does not appear, however, that natural theology as 
Plato practised ic has the resources to give a completely adequate 
expression of this intuition. 


§8 SUMMARY 


Plato's basic argument for positing hypothetical, explanatory 
entities called ‘Forms’ is that Forms alone are able to account for 
the data of identity in difference. Questions regarding the range of 
data emerge throughout the corpus, but there is no obvious general 
answer to the question ‘what are there Forms of?’ provided by the 
theory itself. Problems raised by Plato himself and others 
concerning the coherence of the theory of Forms are not primarily 
problems about the data to be explained. Nor are Plato’s heuristic 
devices for teaching the theory to be confused with its elementary, 
general structure. 

In the Republic Plato posits a Form of the Good which, 
minimally, functions as a principle of unity for other Forms. That 
is, it is the one eternal cause of their being and knowabilicy. 
Henceforth, the unqualified independence of Forms is rejected. 
The reasons why Plato thought that a new hypothetical entity was 
called for are basically three: (1) the impetus of scientific 
reductionism inherited from the Pre-Socratics; (2) the teleological 
dimension of human cognitive striving; (3) the need to defend the 
multiplicity of Forms from an Eleatic attack. 

1 have suggested that the eternal dependence of Forms on the 
Form of the Good in being and knowability should be understood 
according to the concept of ‘virtuality’. The Form of the Good is 
virtually what all the other Forms are. As cause of being, it 
contains its eternal effects; as cause of knowability it is what the 
Forms are as known. To know the Form of the Good is just co 
know the Forms, but the desire co know them is owing to a more 
fundamental desire for complete satisfaction or goodness which 
would be vain if Goodness did not exist. The Form of the Good 
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does not play an explicit role in the dialogues after the Republic, 
although the reasons for positing it in the first place are never 
repudiated by Plato. 

The Parmenides reveals a serious flaw in the theory of Forms. It is 
the same flaw emphasized repeatedly by Aristotle, namely, that the 
Forms as posited by Plato must be individuals but must also 
function as universals. Theoretically, one way of responding to 
such an objection is to make a real distinction between a Form and 
its nature or what its name names. There is reason to believe that 
at least in the Sophist, Philebus, and Timaeus Plato does make use of 
such a distinction and therefore believes that the flaw can be 

“removed. Nevertheless, neither the real distinction alone nor this 
distinction along with the Form of the Good are sufficient co solve 
all problems. Even if the Form of the Good were one entity with a 
variegated nature — divine simplicity containing all complexity — 
the explanation of different cases of identity in difference are not 
explained by the Form of the Good alone. Helen is beautiful owing 
to the Form of Beauty; Simmias is taller than Socrates owing to the 
Form of Tallness. Thus, different explanations are required and the 
Form of the Good alone is not adequate even if it is virtually all 
the Forms. 

The solution which Plato appears to offer to this problem is the 
positing of an eternal nous contemplating Forms. There are good 
grounds for claiming that in the middle dialogues Plato tends to 
identify the person with the soul and the soul with its highest 
part, nous. Thus, the immortality of the soul is the immortality of 
nous. But human ous is not divine nous, basically because human 
noetic activity is imperfect. There is, therefore, a reason for 
postulating a divine mous independently of ontological considera- 
tions. But there are ontological considerations as well. The identity 
of nous and ousia coincides with the view of Parmenides, but takes 
on a completely different cast when Plato shows that ousia is not 
the ultimate subject of true discourse, as Parmenides had claimed 
it was. The rejection of the latter claim is tantamount to the reason 
for holding that there can be an arché of all. 

The psychological and ethical lines of Plato's speculation merge 
with the ontological in che Timaeus, where the divine nous is 
posited as cause of the existence of the world and where this 
principle is explicitly associated with Forms. The demiurge is the 
eternal philosopher, as contemplator of Forms and as producer of 
order in the world. Plato does not here call the Forms ideas in the 
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mind of god, but the eternal relationship between che demiurge 
and Forms makes this inference plausible, both because demiurge 
and Forms are immaterial and because Plato tends to understand 
noetic activity as an identification of knower and known. The 
distinctions among the natures of Forms are thus in a special 
technical sense conceptual distinctions. Accordingly, che method 
of collection and division, which is increasingly prominent in the 
later dialogues, is a method for analysing concepts, but its 
justification is ontological. 

It is crue that crucial elements of Plato’s larer ontology — Forms, 
the Form of the Good, a demiurge, and nous — are evident in the 
middle dialogues generally and the Republic in particular. This is 
not, however, evidence for a pervasive esotericism, or indeed 
esotericism at all. Plato's later written speculative claims emerge 
with tolerable clarity from principles employed in the middle 
dialogues. The possible reduction of the Form of the Good and zous 
to mathematical principles must remain in the shadows of intra- 
Academic oral speculation. 

The evidence of the later dialogues, especially the Laws, 
indicates that everything with soul is generated. Evidence from 
elsewhere indicates that mows cannot exist without soul. Together 
these claims imply that the demiurge has or is a soul with nous and 
that it is generated. But generated from where or from what? 
Alternatively, if the demiurge is nous without soul, it need not be 
generated, but its productive activity, repeatedly stressed in the 
later dialogues, is difficult or even impossible to understand. The 
fundamental dilemma for Plato’s natural theology and for his 
ontology in the later dialogues is that Plato does not know how to 
give a satisfactory analysis of the role of nous or how to dispense 
with ic. 

The Form of the Good and the demiurge are Plato’s archat. The 
Form of the Good alone is not sufficient to explain intelligibility in 
the sensible world. The demiurge is not sufficient both for the 
reason given above and because its conceptual complexity 
disqualifies ic as an ultimate explanation in the sense discussed in 
the first chapter. The demiurge is a subordinate deity, but an 
indispensable one. The Form of the Good is an ultimate 
explanation, but Plato, like most of his predecessors and most of 
his successors, will not exclude mind unqualifiedly from the 
content of ultimate explanation. 
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I have been arguing that natural theology, taken as a scientific 
search for an ultimate arché, is virtually identical with the activity 
of a search for wisdom as the Greek philosophers understood it. In 
this chapter I shall have no reason to modify this statement. 
Aristotle's identification of first philosophy with natural theology is 
continuous with the approach of his predecessors in the specific and 
crucial respect that che proof for che existence of god is the 
conclusion of reasoning within the science of nature.’ His further 
hypothesis chat natural theology is identical with a science of 
being, distinct from the science of nature, bears the stamp of 
Parmenidean dissent from the Milesian tradition. As we shall 
discover in subsequent chapters, Aristotle’s atcempted synthesis of 
the Milesian and the Eleatic ideas of wisdom satisfied almost no 
one. Rejection of Aristotle's arguments, however, were generally 
based on agreement with Aristotle regarding the possibility and 
desirability of attaining an arch? of all. Similarly, Aristotle’s 
repudiation of Platonism leaves intact the idea of an arch? and the 
centrality of nons. 


§1 ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISM OF 
THE THEORY OF FORMS 


Just as Plato's metaphysics and psychology provide the material for 
his natural theology, so Aristotle’s opposition to Plato’s metaphysics 
and psychology direct us to his own approach to this subject. I 
shall begin with Aristotle's reasons for thinking that the theory of 
Forms is not the highroad to wisdom. 
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As is well known, Aristotle raises many objections to the theory 
of Forms. These objections are basically of three kinds: (a) those 
which allege that one or another of Plato’s arguments or 
conclusions is inconsistent or self-contradictory on Plato’s own 
principles; (b) those which allege that the principle upon which the 
positing of Forms rests entails Forms whose existence the Platonists 
wish to deny; and (c) those which allege that the theory is 
contradicted by Aristotle's own principles. The third type of 
objection is more fundamental for Aristotle since even if Plato were 
to respond to charges of inconsistency by qualifying or otherwise 
altering his theory in some minor way, Aristotle presumably would 
continue to refuse to accept it. In the last chapter I supplied 
evidence for che claim that Aristotle’s principal Aristotelian 
objection to the theory of Forms is that Forms are, by definition, at 
once individuals and universals and chat, according to Aristotle’s 
understanding of what universality and individuality are, this is 
impossible. I also suggested that insofar as individuality and 
universality were understood to be contradictories, Plato could not 
deny the objection. Accordingly, Plato's appropriate response was 
to reconstruct the hypothetical entities named ‘Forms’ such that 
the sense in which the Form was an individual and the sense in 
which it was a universal were not contradictory. It is time to 
examine Aristotle's alternative solution to the problem of the one 
and the many. 

Aristotle accepts the fundamental premise of Plato's argument, 
namely, that unity in difference exists in the world. Aristotle is no 
more of a nominalist than is Plato. Further, he accepts the fact that 
there must be a distinction between an instance of an attribute and 
what it is an instance of. But he denies that this forces one to 
conclude chat an instance fı is an instance of an eternal and hence 
immutable entity. An argument for a Platonic Form is, as we have 
seen, much like an argument for a god or for any other non-evident 
explanatory entity in science. Aristotle does not reject this type of 
argument altogether; he merely rejects Platonic Forms as the right 
sort of explanatory entity. Why? The simple answer is that if a 
Form is predicable of many it cannot be a separately existing entity 
and if it is a separately existing entity it cannot be predicated of 
anything. What is the explanation for this? Aristotle's answer is, 
roughly, that if B is predicated of A, then B is dependent on A, 
whereas if B is a separately existing entity, then B is dependent on 
nothing. At this point, however, the Platonist is likely to reply 
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that if this is what Aristotle means, his criticism does not touch 
the theory of Forms because a Form is in no way dependent on its 
instances. And to the obvious retort that in this case Forms are not 
then predicable of their instances, the Platonist will no doubt wish 
to reply chat Aristotle is welcome to the word ‘predication’ so long 
as the Platonist can retain claim to the relevant facts which are that 
Helen is beautiful because there is beauty in her and that Helen's 
beauty is not the only beauty in the world; that is, that chere are 
other beautiful women, souls, institucions, and so on. If 
predication is a relevant concept here it refers to Helen's beauty in 
relation to Helen, where the dependence is indisputable, but 
Helen’s beauty is not identical with the Form of Beauty. 

For Aristotle, the decisive resolution of such dialectical 
considerations requires a passage through first philosophy. If there 
is no dispute about the fundamental data, then differences can arise 
only with regard to their explanation or meaning. Specifically, the 
being of form, individual, and universal must be determined. For 
all of the desperate obscurity of the central books of the 
Metaphysics, the main steps of its argument are clear enough. The 
governing hypothesis is that the age-old search for being is nothing 
buc the search for substance. Accordingly, Aristotle undertakes an 
investigation of substance, focusing on sensible substances as most 
readily available for study.” Aristotle argues that there are four 
principal candidates for substance, drawing presumably both from 
common sense and from the tradition. These four are: essence, 
universal, genus, and the substratum (7.3.1028b33-6). The last 
candidate may be understood in three senses: form, matter, and the 
composite sensible object. Aristotle gives us criteria by which the 
candidates are to be assessed. The first criterion is that substance is 
primarily a ‘this’ and a ‘what’, although anything that can be said 
to be is a ‘this’ and a ‘what’ derivatively (7.1.1028al 1-15). 
Second, whatever is said to be is a substance or is said to be 
because of a substance (7.1.1028a18—20). Thus, a substance is 
causally independent, whereas anything else is causally dependent 
on substance in some way. Third, a substance is primary in three 
other ways, in formula, in knowledge, and in time 
(7.1.1028a32-3). 

We shall be much concerned with these criteria, particularly che 
second, in due course. For the moment, let us place in view the 
results of the application of the criteria to the candidates. The 
universal, the genus, and the substratum in the sense of the matter 
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and the composite are all decisively eliminated as unsuccessful 
candidates for substantiality in the primary sense. The victor is 
substratum in the sense of form and essence in those cases where it 
is identical with form.> It cannot be stated too strongly that, 
despite the intensely dialectical nature of the central books of the 
Metaphysics and the difficulty of interpreting some of Aristotle's 
arguments, this central conclusion is clear and firm.‘ 

What is not so clear, however, is how this conclusion is 
supposed to contribute to the programme of first philosophy 
sketched in the first six books. The conception developed there is 
of a universal science which is identified with theology and the 
investigation of being qua being (6.1.1026a15—32). The hallmark 
of the subject of this science, as distinct from the subjects of 
mathematics and physics, is that it is unqualifiedly separate. 
Within the context of Aristotle’s programme an unqualifiedly 
separate substance must be an ultimate explanation, itself in need 
of no explanation, in short, an arché. Accordingly, whatever is 
dependent in any way is to be firmly rejected as the subject of first 
philosophy. Therefore, the conclusion in book 7 that the form of a 
sensible composite is primary substance must be submitted to the 
criterion of unqualified separation. If it fails to meet this criterion 
— if that which is primary in formula, knowledge, and time is not 
unqualifiedly separate — then it cannot be the subject of firse 
philosophy. Logically, the conclusion that being in the primary 
sense is form is independent of the answer to the question of 
whether or not sensible form is unqualifiedly separate. For if 
sensible form fails to meet the criterion of unqualified separation, 
whatever is unqualifiedly separate substance would still be form.’ 

Aristotle holds, then, that being in the primary sense is form, 
that is, a being that is nothing but form is unqualifiedly being. 
And everything else that is said to be is said to be in a derivative or 
qualified way, including sensible substances, universals, accributes 
of individuals, and so on. But that is not enough. For Aristotle has 
said chat the science which discovers the primary referent of ‘being’ 
is the science of being qua being, that is, the science of being 
wherever it is found (6.1.1026a29-32). Therefore, if being in the 
primary sense is form, it must be shown how the science of 
unqualifiedly separate form is the science of every expression of 
being. There are two related problems here. First, unless it can be 
shown that one or more beings which are nothing but form alone 
exist, then the science of being qua being as conceived is 
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impossible, for there can be no science when there is no subject 
matter.° Aristotle's proof of the existence of such beings will be 
the central subject of this chapter. The second problem is what 
meaning to attach to the claim that all beings are an expression of 
being in the primary sense. I shall address this problem now. 

At che beginning of book Zeta Aristotle argues that accidents 
are because {dia} substances are.’ Aristotle does not spell out che 
precise type of causality involved here. It appears, however, chat 
the causal dependence at least implies that, if the substance were 
no longer to exist, then its accidents would not exist.® But this is 
not strong enough, because things would also not exist without 
their necessary conditions, although the relationship between a 
substance and its accidents is much stronger than that between a 
substance and the myriad remote necessary conditions for its 
existence. A substance is much more intimately related to its 
accidents than it is co these necessary conditions because a 
substance has its being through its accidents. For example, human 
nature is actualized only in a person who necessarily has a certain 
(accidental) height. The substance is thus in potency to its 
accidents, whereas it is not so related to all the necessary 
conditions for its existence. 

As the argument develops, and the hypothesis that being is 
substance is tested, it turns out that substance is a pros hen 
equivocal as is being. This means that there is some primary 
referent of the term ‘substance’ and all other uses of the term are 
causally derivative from the primary. We thus seem to be led by 
Aristotle to suppose that just as attributes depend on substances, 
so substances in a qualified sense, i.e., sensible substances, depend 
on substances in the primary sense. But it is very difficult to see 
how sensible substances depend on separated form in the way chat 
the attributes of sensible substances depend on them. If, however, 
Aristotle cannot make a case for causal dependence of a very 
intimate variety, then what grounds are there for claiming that the 
science of separate form is the science of being qua being? For if 
there is no causal dependence, one could reasonably argue either 
that separate form is merely one species of being only generically 
related to all the others, or, if one is willing to grant Aristotle's 
argument thar being is not a genus, that separate form is not being 
in the primary sense and that ic must be sought elsewhere. In 
effect, once Aristotle establishes chat being is a pros hen equivocal, 
he is obliged to show that all beings are causally related co the 
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primary being or beings. If he does nor, then the unity of the 
science he is seeking, that is, the possibility of the science, is not 
established.? 

What sore of causality is at issue here? The causal relationship 
between a sensible substance and its accidents may be efficient or 
material. I am the efficient cause of my becoming grammatical and 
the material cause of my height, for being six feet call is one 
actualization of what it is to be a man. I am also the efficient cause 
of my being grammatical in the sense that my being sustains my 
attributes in existence.'° The relationship between separate form 
and sensible substances cannot be one of material causality 
precisely because separate form is in potency to nothing at all for 
Aristotle. That leaves three other possibilities: efficient, formal, 
and final. All three types of causality have a role co play in 
Aristotle's argument. It is well known that in book Lambda of the 
Metaphysics Aristotle concludes that the type of causality exercised 
by the separate substances is final. We shall need to enquire, 
however, whether this is satisfactory even on Aristotle's own terms. 
For if final causality explains why something is done it hardly 
seems adequate to explaining the being of those things chat act, 
much less the being of things that do not. And if it cannot do the 
latter, the unity of the science of being qua being is once again 
threatened. 

Let us return to the reasons why the establishment of separate 
form as being in the primary sense constitutes the rejection of 
Plato's theory of Forms as the path to wisdom. 1 have argued chat 
Plato came to agree that insofar as a Form is an individual it 
cannot be a universal and vice versa but that this did not lead him 
to abandon the theory of Forms. It resulted only in his willingness 
to amend ic. Understanding why Plato's amendment could not 
satisfy Aristotle is no easy task. Let us approach now in a more 
detailed way why separate form is thought co be being in the 
primary sense. 

The most plausible candidate for primary subscantiality in che 
sensible world is the composite which, although it meets the 
criterion of independence, fails because ic is imperfectly real or 
actual.'' In dismissing the composite as ‘posterior’ Aristotle infers 
that the form of the composite is prior or primary (7.3.1029a5—-7, 
11.1037a28-9). But the priority of the form of the composite is 
not unqualified priority, for two reasons. First, and foremost, 
sensible form is not unqualifiedly separate. For example, the soul is 
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not immortal because it is the form of the animal's body and as 
such cannot exist separately. Second, and relatedly, the form of the 
sensible composite is not being in the primary sense because it is, 
so to speak, infected with matter. The substantiality of the 
composite is in the composite, not in its form, for it is always the 
composite that is the substantial subject of predication, not the 
form. Thus, the sensible form is an imperfect version of form 
because it is the type of form that cannot be found existing on its 
own or the type of form that always belongs to a composite. 
Another and stronger way of stating this is co say that che form of 
any sensible composite could not possibly exist alone. The reason for 
this claim is as follows. Form is per se actuality and if the sensible 
form could exist alone it would be actual without qualification. 
But then if this putative actual substance were to exist in matter, 
what would the actuality of che matter be??? 

The picture sometimes suggested for Aristotle's doctrine of 
sensible substances according to which the form is che unchanging 
rock of actuality is highly misleading. It is crue chat che form is 
the cause of the being of the composite (7.17.1041b27-8, 
8.3.1043b13-14). But there are not two actual beings, the form 
and the composite. The only substantial actuality in the composite 
is the composite itself. If this were not so, the substance would not 
be a unity. But it is not unqualifiedly actual otherwise it could not 
be said to have matter, counter to its being a composite. Once a 
sensible substance is identified, say, as a man, we can deduce 
immediately that the form of a man could not exist alone because 
the form of a man is dependent, that is, ‘part’ of a composite. This 
part is, to be sure, the actuality of the composite, but this only 
means that the actuality of the composite is imperfect. That is, to 
be a man is to be necessarily imperfectly actual simply because so 
long as this sensible composite exists it is capable of doing things 
it is not now actually doing. So, the form of a man existing on its 
own could not be specifically the same form. Sensible form is 
actualized either in the composite or as an attribute when it is in 
the mind. ' 

The fundamental reason Plato’s Forms cannot be primary 
substances is that the forms of sensibles and separate forms are 
radically different types of forms, yet Plato’s theory seems to deny 
this by saying that X is f because there is F-ness in ic. When Plato 
tries to solve che problem by distinguishing the Form and the 
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nature of the Form, suggesting that it is only che latter that enters 
into the sensible individual, Aristotle will reply chat this will not 
work just because the nature of a composite individual cannot be 
the same nature as that of an incomposite individual, namely, che 
Form.'4 There can be no univocal predication of an incomposite 
and a composite being. 

The form of a sensible composite is separate ‘in notion’ 
(8.1.1042a29), but owing to the face that its accualization is in an 
imperfectly actual composite it is evidently not the sought-after 
unqualifiedly separate substance (cf. 7.17.1041a7—9). It remains 
for Aristotle to prove that such a substance exists. Further, not 
only must he show how this being is causally related to every other 
expression of being, but he must attempt to offer a scientific 
programme for its investigation.’ Since it is not directly evident, 
ics attributes as well as its existence must be inferred from that 
which is evident. Roughly, the central books of the Metaphysics 
provide a great deal of information about form in general through 
the examination of sensible form, whereas book Lambda attempts 
to prove the existence of separate forms. It is, however, begging 
the question to assume chat the examination of sensible form is not 
just irrelevant to the examination of separate form until it is shown 
why the examination of the former should illuminate the latter. 
This is simply another way of stating the point that the causal 
connection between unqualifiedly separate form or being in the 
primary sense and all other expressions of being has to be made. In 
book Lambda it is clear enough that it is che existence of a final 
cause that is inferred via the inrermediacy of an efficient cause. 
What is the primary causal connection being scouted in the central 
books? 


§2 SEPARATE FORM AS ARCHE 


Towards the beginning of book Alpha Elatton we are given an 
illuminating programmatic statement. ‘Now we do noc understand 
a truth without its cause; also, of things to which the same 
predicate belongs, the one to which it belongs in the highest 
degree is that in virtue of which it belongs also to the others. For 
example, fire is the hottest of whatever is truly called “hot”, for fire 
is the cause of hotness in the others. Likewise, therefore, chat is 
most true which is the cause of truth in whatever is posterior to it. 
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Accordingly, the principles of eternal things are of necessity always 
the most true; for they are true not merely sometimes, nor is there 
anything which is the cause of their existence, but they are the 
cause of the existence of the other things; accordingly, as each 
thing is related to its existence, so is it related to its truth’ 
(2.1.993b22—31) (Apostle trans.).' In this passage we learn first 
of all chat if the search for substance shows chat separate eternal 
substances exist, then these should be the causes of the being of 
other things.” This is what we have already found to be the 
assumption in book Zeta. Further, that which has a quality in the 
highest degree is that in virtue of which the quality belongs to 
everything else. The arcane example of fire obscures the precise 
form of causality supposed to be operating here. What Aristotle 
means is that fire is hot because it is fire whereas anything else is 
hot because there is fire in it or because fire has produced heat in 
it. Efficient causality is operating here, but not exclusively, for the 
principle enunciated also applies to cases where that which 
possesses a quality paradigmatically is not the efficient cause of that 
which possesses it in some lesser degree. An example of the latter 
would be the mathematical truth that 6+7=13 which is 
imperfectly manifested in two sticks each about 6 and 7 inches 
which are together about 13 inches long. 

The causal connection we may suppose Aristotle to be seeking 
in the central books is efficient causality or formal causality, or 
both, the imperfect being causally dependent on the perfect. If 
sensible form is imperfect because it is not unqualifiedly separate, 
we can at least infer from it what a perfect form would be, just as 
we can infer the attributes of a perfect vacuum from a partial 
vacuum and perfect coldness from near-perfect coldness. But there 
is, of course, a crucial difference between these latter cases and 
Aristotle's procedure. We do not assume that a perfect vacuum 
must exist in nature or that perfect coldness must exist anywhere 
because the relationship becween che imperfect and che perfect is 
notional or theoretical. Aristotle, on the other hand, is deeply 
committed both as a metaphysician and as a natural scientist to a 
realise viewpoint according to which if A is in any way che cause of 
B, then A must exist really, not just notionally. So, in designating 
putative claimants co substantiality in che sensible world as 
imperfect, Aristotle rejects the alternative that they are perfectly 
whatever they are and instead must hold that chat which is 
perfectly whatever they are imperfectly must exist. For just as the 
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claim that being is applied derivatively co attributes suggests that 
substances exist, so the claim chat sensible substances are substance 
only imperfectly suggests that perfect substance exists. Aristotle's 
strenuous efforts to prove the existence of separate substance 
indicates that formal causality alone is insufficient, since there can 
be no separate existence of a formal cause as such.!® If a formal 
cause of a sensible composite could exist separately, it would be a 
separate substance. But then if it were also the formal cause of a 
separate substance, there would be two substances and not one. If 
formal causality is operative in Alpha Elatton, it is because it is 
derived from a prior dependence, namely, efficient causality. When 
Aristotle says in book Zeta that the ‘sensible substance is posterior 
and may be dismissed’, he is committed to the claim that he has 
proven or can prove that the primary science concerns primary, 
efficient causes. '? 

In Aristotle's dialogue On Philosophy we have an early version of 
an argument from the imperfect to the perfect.?? ‘In general, 
among things where there is a better there is also a best. Since, 
then, among existing things one is better than another, there is 
also something that is best, which will be che divine.’ Aristotle 
then apparently proceeds to argue that chat which is best does not 
change. The fragment we possess does not explain how the best is 
supposed to be causally related to everything else. Presumably if it 
did, it would be clearer why Aristotle thoughe that it must exist. 
The argument for the immutability of the best, however, does 
proceed to suggest that the best is the object of striving in 
everything else, which would make it a final cause.?' It is 
obviously unsatisfactory to base a claim that the best exists on its 
final causal activity. Nevertheless, it is possible to see from the 
apparent Platonic context of the argument what is required. 

Reasoning from the imperfect to the perfect recalls the 
argument in the Phaedo that the recognition of the imperfectly 
equal presupposes knowledge of the perfectly equal.?? Although in 
the Phaedo the principal point is epistemological, for Plato, as for 
Aristotle, the real order ts prior to the epistemological. This means 
thar the imperfect depends for its existence on the existence of the 
perfect, not merely on the conception of it. In rejecting Forms, 
however, Aristotle seems to reject the basis for such an argument. 
We need to explore the cogency of such an argument made on 
Aristotelian principles. 

Aristotle lays down criteria of substantiality. Nothing in the 
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sensible world meets fully these criteria; they are imperfectly 
fulfilled. So far this is unexceptional. But for Aristotle the 
imperfect is causally related to the perfect such that the 
determination of imperfection necessitates the positing of the 
perfect. Why would not Aristotle admit either that his criteria 
were unduly strict or that sensible substances, imperfect though 
they be, are as perfect as substances can be in this world? The 
reason for Aristotle is simple. Logically, being is either purely 
equivocal, univocal, or pros hen. Aristotle does not argue, but 
assumes, that it is not purely equivocal because everything chat is 
said to be at least shares the attribute that it is not nothing, a 
point that Parmenides had pretty well established for Greek 
philosophy ever after. It is not univocal because then it would be 
predicable of everything as the highest genus. But being cannot be 
a genus because the differentiae within a genus must have being 
and so must become species of being as well as differentiae. This is 
as absurd as it would be to say that ‘biped’ is not merely a 
differentia of one species of animal but another species of animal as 
well.?3 For Aristotle this leaves the alternative that being is pros 
hen which means that derivative cases of being are causally related 
to the primary case. That which is imperfect is derivative. 
Therefore, the determination of the imperfection of being in 
sensible substance compels one to admit the perfect upon which 
the imperfect depends causally in some way. 

Unfortunately, Aristotle does not regard this as an argument 
sufficiently difficult to deserve extended treatment. Yet it is surely 
a basic issue within metaphysics and perhaps natural theology as 
well. Partisans of univocity and radical equivocity are many, with 
perhaps che latter in the majority today. A great deal of dispute in 
metaphysical matters can be traced to this fundamental question. 
Obviously, Aristotle’s position has not received widespread 
acceptance. And I shall not attempt to import che argument onto a 
terrain more like that of Oxford than that of Athens. I should only 
remark chat his position is a strong one and gains strength if one 
accepts the prior claim chat when one says, for instance, that 
people, nations, clouds, dreams, fictional characters, numbers, and 
tense relations in the Persian Gulf all exist, one is making a 
concrete and intelligible claim and in each statement there are two 
pieces of information: the claim that so-and-so exists and the claim 
that it exists. If it is assumed that being imports no intelligible 
content into any statement, then the issue in which Aristotle 
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represents one major position will hardly arise. But if it is agreed 
that being does contain some intelligible content, then Aristotle's 
position represents a position of great power. 

If being is a pros ben equivocal and sensible substance is nor the 
primary referent, one might still claim that the primary referent is 
merely notional.*4 Aristocle’s criterion that the primary is that 
upon which everything else depends causally rules this our. Why 
should we accept, granted that sensible substance is imperfect, that 
the perfect must somewhere, somehow exist? More specifically, 
why should we accept the criterion according to which sensible 
substances are imperfect and therefore necessarily the perfect must 
exist? That is, to be imperfect or derivatively being is to be 
dependent causally on the perfect.2> Mathematics may seem to 
provide a persuasive counter-example to Aristotle's claim. For the 
existence of imperfect circles in nature perhaps only entails the 
notional perfect, that is, that our claim that this circle is imperfect 
implies only a concept of the perfect circle which is imperfectly 
instantiated. 7° 

Aristotle does not address this objection directly. In considering 
how he would respond on the basis of his own principles let us 
begin by noticing that if one asserts that a circle imperfectly 
represents my concept of a circle or even ‘the’ concept of a circle, 
then what it imperfectly represents does in fact exist in some sense. 
It seems analytically true that che attribute of being imperfect is 
relational and that therefore the imperfect cannot be related to 
nothing. For we can say both that the crooked line is a perfect 
crooked line and that it is an imperfect straight line where the 
latter claim is different and clearly relational. So, a judgment of 
imperfection alone goes some way towards Aristotle's position.?” 

In book Theta Aristotle transposes the discussion of being into 
terms of actuality and potentiality, noting along the way chat he is 
borrowing the terms from their original home which is in physics 
(9.3.1047a30—L). The reason for the transposition is that 
actuality and potency are principles of composite being and the 
contrast between actuality and potency should cast further light on 
the already accomplished reduction being—substance—form 
(9.6.1048a30-—2). In discussing the senses in which actuality is 
prior to potency, Aristotle makes the remarkable claim chat there 
is no potency in what exists of necessity and that such things are 
primary, for if they did not exist nothing would exist 
(9.8.1050b18-19). By logical conversion, this claim is equivalent 
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to the claim that whatever has potency is not primary and if such 
things exist then that which has no potency necessarily exists. 
Since sensible substances are imperfect precisely because their 
being is not unqualifiedly actual, we perhaps have here a hint of 
the sort of argument Aristotle has in mind. Evidently, Aristotle 
believes that he can infer the existence of the necessary from the 
non-necessary or contingent, which he identifies with that which 
possesses potency, or at least the potency for generation and 
destruction possessed by the sensible substances under scrutiny in 
the central books of the Metaphysics. There is no explicit argument 
to this effect in the central books. We need to wait until book 
Lambda, which begins with a proof of everlasting motion. But 
there is ample evidence that, apart from Lambda, Aristotle is 
confident that the imperfections of sensible substance owing to 
matter provide grounds for inferring that substance without 
imperfection exists. 

If che causal connection required in che central books were not 
in doubt as to its existence but only its specific nature, Aristotle 
would have the argument he requires, as A/pha Elatton indicates.?® 
In fact, from the phrase ‘cause of being’ used there, we might be 
led to expect a demonstration showing that the imperfect is an 
effect of the efficient causal activity of the perfect, thereby 
vindicating pros hen equivocity. Nothing so well illustrates the 
relevant dependencies as a produce in relation to its maker. 
Aristotle, however, does not avail himself of such an argument. It 
is not that he has a better one in view. For in book Lambda the 
necessary existence of a final cause is inferred. And even if chis 
argument is judged cogent, it is indeed very difficult to see how 
final causality can be the sore of causality to make pros hen 
equivocity work. Why, then, does Aristotle ignore an argument 
which is so promising in favour of one which is of dubious value? 

To answer this question I shall anticipate a little the discussion 
that is to follow. Aristotle reaches the primary referent of being by 
an argument from motion co its ultimate cause. But the primary 
referent of being and final cause of motion cannot be an efficient 
cause, for, with respect to motion, the actuality of the cause is in 
the caused.*? That which is perfectly actual cannot be the efficient 
cause of motion because it would have an actuality outside itself, 
that is, in the moved. Accordingly, the first cause is a final cause. 
We shall need to enquire why Aristotle chinks or could think that 
an argument to an unmoved mover which is a final cause of motion 
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should perform the needed task of demonstrating the existence of 
the perfect cause of the being of the imperfect. 

It has sometimes been held that the limitation of the principle 
‘che actuality of the agent is in the patient’ to motions points to 
the efficient causal activity of the active intellect as the model for 
the causal activity of che primary referent of being. That is, the 
unmoved mover, the primary referent of being, could be the final 
cause of motion but also the efficient cause of being similar to the 
way that the active intellect is the efficient cause of intellection. In 
De An. 3.5.430a10-26 the active intellect is characterized as being 
‘actuality in its essence’ and poiéitikon, presumably, the efficient 
cause of incellection in some sense. It is true that the active 
incellect if, or insofar as, it is in us is accidentally moved like the 
sailor on che ship. But it is not accidentally moved insofar as it acts 
productively, because the relevant motion here, the motion of the 
man's body, is not caused by coming to know but by desire. Still, 
the accidental motion would require a potency of some sort. If, 
however, the active intellect is separated, even this sort of 
accidental motion is not possible for it. Aristotle says of it that 
‘when separated it is alone just what it is, and this alone is 
immortal and eternal (we do not remember because, while this is 
impassible, passive thought is perishable); and without this 
nothing thinks’ (3.5.430a23-6).*° Is it, though, an efficient cause 
when separate? Aristotle is disturbingly obscure about this, 
although it is difficult co see why the active intellect as described 
could not perform its activity completely separate. It is like a light 
constantly illuminating the passive intellect and as such it is not 
even clear what the difference would be between its being separate 
and not being separate. If, then, there is at least one example of 
that which can be plausibly taken as efficient cause operating 
without potency in it, perhaps this provides Aristotle with the sort 
of causal relationship he needs to establish his science of being qua 
being? 

The identification of the active intellect with che separate 
substance or substances of the Metaphysics is an ancient interpreta- 
tion recently vigorously supported by W.K.C. Guthrie.*' We 
shall return to consider this identification in the course of che 
discussion of the proofs in che Physics and the Metaphysics. Ie can 
simply be noted here that an efficient cause of intellection in 
beings possessed of intellects does not seem very promising as the 
meaning of being. More importantly, Aristotle makes nothing of 
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the efficient causality of the active intellect in the Metaphysics, We 
shall have to explore che reasons why. 


§3 PHYSICS: BOOK ETA 


There are three distinct phases of che argument for the existence of 
a god in Aristotle which will be of primary concern to us: (1) book 
Eta of the Physics; (2) book Theta of the Physics and book Lambda, 
chapter 6 of the Metaphysics; and (3) chapters 7-10 of book Lambda 
of the Metaphysics. 

Book Eta of the Physics is the least important of the three phases 
and the most problematic as an expression of Aristotle's ultimate 
opinions.*? Ir does, however, put us on the path towards 
Aristotle's ultimate position and at the same time raise important 
questions. 

Book Eta begins with Aristotle's attempt to prove that 
everything that is in motion must be moved by something and 
fifteen lines later he believes that his proof is complete 
(1.242a34-49). This is one crucial premise in all Aristotle's 
arguments for the existence of god, for if we couple this premise 
with the premise that a succession of moved movers is impossible, 
we arrive immediately at the conclusion that an unmoved mover 
exists.2? This basic structure supports virtually all of Aristotle's 
reasoning throughout the remainder of the Physics and into Lambda 
of the Metaphysics. The basic structure is an attempt to reason from 
the existence of motion or motions to an arché of motion, an arch? 
which is in itself not in need of a similar principle. The general 
strategy is by Aristotle's time well established in the tradition, as 
we have seen. Unlike most of his predecessors, however, Aristotle 
has already seen that if such an arché could be proven to exist, its 
nature would be the subject of a science different from physics 
(2.7.198a27—31). If the arché of motion is immovable, then it is 
not the subject of the science of the movable qua movable. 
Evidently, Aristotle thinks chat an unmoved mover, should it be 
proven to exist, is knowable otherwise than merely as the cause of a 
specific physical effect, namely, motion. We shall have to wait 
until we deal with che arguments in the Metaphysics to see whether 
or how this is so. 

The proposition that everything in motion is moved by 
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something initially presents the ambiguity that ‘something’ does 
not necessarily mean ‘something else’. In fact, the argument on 
behalf of this propositon makes it clear that Aristotle means to 
prove that everything chat is in motion is moved by something 
other chan it; that is, other than that which is, strictly speaking, 
in motion. l quote the argument in full. 


Every thing in motion is necessarily being moved by some 
thing. For if it does not have the source of motion in itself, it 
is evident that it is being moved by some other ching (for 
what causes the motion is some other thing); but if ic has it 
[the principle of motion} in itself, let AC be that which is 
being moved essentially and not in the sense that [only] some 
part of it is being moved. For one thing, the belief that AC is 
moved by itself because the whole of it is moved and is 
moved by nothing external is similar to denying that DEF is 
moved by some [other] thing when DE moves EF and is itself 
moved, because it is not evident which {part} causes motion 
and which [part] is being moved. For another, that which is 
being moved not by something {else} need not cease being in 
motion by che fact that something else is resting, but if a 
thing is resting by the fact that something else has ceased 
being in motion, then that thing {when in motion} must be 
caused to be so by something [else}. If this is accepted, then 
everything in motion is caused to be so by something. To 
return, since AC is taken as being in motion, it must be 
divisible; for every thing in motion is divisible. So let it be 
divided at b. Then when BC is not in motion, also AC is not 
in motion; for if it is, ic is clear that AB would be in motion 
when BC is resting, and so it [i.e., AC} would not be in 
motion essentially and primarily. Hence, if BC is not in 
motion, AC must be at rest. But it was agreed that that 
which is at rest while something else is not in motion is 
caused to be in motion by something. Thus every thing in 
motion must be caused to be so by something; for a thing in 
motion will always be divisible, and if a part of it is not in 
motion, the whole too must be at rest. 


(1.241b34—42a49, Apostle trans.) 


It is evident thar by ‘moved by something’ Aristotle means ‘moved 
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by something distinct from that which is posited as being moved’. 
In lines 241b34—5 Aristotle infers that things not having their 
own source of motion are moved by something outside of them, 
presumably with the additional implicit premise chat everything is 
moved by something. If Aristotle were arguing merely chat 
everything is moved by something, then the argument would be a 
remarkably crude example of begging the question. Second, in 
lines 241b36—40 the argument is intended to show that something 
does not move itself per se, not that something is moved by 
something. Third, in lines 242a35-47 the argument explicitly 
purports to show that that which is ac rest because of something 
else is not unqualifiedly self-moved. And since anything in motion 
has magnitude and so is divisible, we may posit a part of it to be at 
rest, in which case the whole magnitude is at rest. Therefore, a 
thing cannot be unqualifiedly self-moved.*4 

This argument is not intended to deny the qualified self-motion 
of organic substances or to deny the facts as Aristotle understands 
them regarding the natural motion of the elements. Nor, without 
further evidence, can we assume that the argument applies to 
changes where no magnitude is evident, such as psychic changes. 
It is based on the theory of the nature of motion worked out in the 
first chree books of the Physics and it assumes that a motion is an 
effect of some cause or simply that it has an explanation. What it 
purports to show is that chis cause or explanation is really distinct 
from the motion itself and from that which is undergoing the 
motion. 

Aristotle does not argue explicitly that motions have causes, 
although he has the resources to do so. A motion is the 
actualization of the potential qua potential (Phys. 3.1.201a10-11); 
that is, the process of actualization with a potency and an actuality 
as its termini. This process takes time. In order to conceive of a 
motion or make a judgment that a motion is occurring, one must 
recognize the mover, the potency in the mover, and the terminus 
of the motion; that is, the act. Lec us suppose that A moves from 
lı at to to lz at tı. The judgment chat this motion is occurring 
entails the proposition that at 1, and tọ A had the potency for this 
motion. But a potency cannot be directly sensed. Potencies are 
always inferred. Thus one cannot claim that A has a potency 
without also admitting that it has the potency because of 
something. If, however, one were to claim that A is in motion for 
no reason, then one would have admitted the potency but denied 
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that there is any reason for judging the potency to be present. To 
claim that there is no reason for the judgment that a potency is 
present is as much as to claim that there is no difference between 
claiming that it is present and claiming that it is not. If one then 
says that the reason for claiming the potency to be present is just 
that A is che sore of thing to have such a potency (which is true), 
but chac there is no other reason for the motion, then one is faced 
with the arguments Aristotle presents above. Why is the cause of 
the motion really distinct from that which is in motion? The 
answer is that, although it is enough to explain A’s potency for 
morion by A's nature, A’s nature cannot explain A's motion unless 
it is per se in motion. If this is not possible for movers with 
magnitudes, as Aristotle has argued, then perhaps one would wish 
to hold that the potency is not explained by A's nature, but that 
there just is no explanation for the motion itself. Things simply 
start moving for no reason at all. Apart from the fact that no one 
believes this, no one could prove that there could be no reason. It 
is difficule co know what to say to someone who says, in the face of 
a reasonable explanation, not that it was an inadequate or bad 
explanation and that there must be a better one, but that no 
explanation whatsoever is acceptable. If someone is told why tables 
just do not fly out of windows on their own, but that they do if 
you throw chem, and says in reply that there is no intelligible 
distinction being made by explaining why one table goes and the 
other doesn't, then he is refusing to employ understanding. He is 
not offering a counter-argument.*> Let us then take it as granted 
that Aristotle has a reasonably strong argument for the claim that 
everything in motion is moved by something else on the basis of 
his own principles of motion and within the limitations stated 
above. 

Aristotle immediately turns to the crucial second premise of the 
argument: if the motion of A must be caused by a B, either B is 
the first in the series of movers or there is a C that is first. The 
series cannot go on to infinity. Not going on to infinity means that 
B or C is a first mover, an arché of motion. 

The argument for the claim that a series of movers must 
terminate in a first mover proceeds by reductio ad absurdum 
(1.242a50-b53). Assume the locomotion of A and that A is moved 
by B, B by C, C by D, and so on. Then the motions of B, C, D, 
and so on, will be simultaneous with A, for the motion of the 
mover is simultaneous with the motion of the moved. This is 
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indeed what it means for B to cause the motion of A, at least in 
the case of locomotion, the primary type of motion (cf. 
243a39—40). Therefore, the entire series of motions will be 
simultaneous. Now the motion of A occurs in a finite time and so 
the simultaneous series of motions in the series will occur in a 
finite time. But if che series is infinite, the sum of all the 
numerically distinct motions in the series will be infinite and so a 
motion infinite in magnitude will have co occur in a finite time, 
which is impossible (3.7.207b15—20; cf. 6.7.238a20-b22). 

Aristotle now, however, notes a flaw in this argument 
(1.242b53—43a3 1).3° There is, in fact, no impossibility in a series 
of different finite motions being in sum infinite and so occurring in 
a finite time. Nevertheless, replies Aristotle, if, as our experience 
reveals unqualifiedly, the locomotion of bodies is caused by bodies 
in contact with or continuous with them, the series of motions in 
A, B, C, and so on constitutes a continuous or contiguous unity. 
And if che series of movers is infinite, the unified motion 
constituted by the series will be infinite and so an infinite motion 
would be accomplished in a finite time, which is impossible. 
Therefore, there must be a first mover and a first moved. 

Let us begin by noticing that Aristotle’s reply does not consist 
in a facile dismissal of the infinity presumed by the objector. The 
postulated infinite series of motions can exist potentially, so long as 
it is a series of distinct motions. The impossibility ofan actual infinity 
has already been demonstrated in book Gamma (5.204a8—206a8). 
Second, Aristotle does not actually say that this first mover must 
be unmoved, although it would be reasonable to infer that if the 
first were moved and that everything moved is moved by 
something else, che first would not be first. He is evidently being 
circumspect in limiting his argument to che application of the 
principles of motion to magnitudes in locomotion and not 
addressing at once the possibility chat there should be movers 
without magnitude or other types of motion that would render the 
present argument invalid if ic assumed that a first mover must be 
unmoved. It is reasonable to suppose that Aristotle is here 
thinking both of Plato's argument that the first mover is a self- 
moving soul and his own earlier argument in De Caelo that the self- 
moving aither is the first mover.” Since the soul is not a 
magnitude, its causal operation would not be by locomotion and 
the present argument, if it were not as specific as it is, would be 
undercut. 
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Next, let us notice the dubious principle of summing motions. 
Aristotle wishes co hold that che motions of A, B, C, and so on, if 
contiguous locomotions, constitute a unity. That they are 
specifically a contiguous unity is true by definition. Are they, 
however, a unity in the sense required for Aristotle's argument? 
The reason some commentators think chat they are is not that it is 
quite easy, outside of an Aristotelian framework of principles, to 
think of the series Aristotle is discussing as a series of distinct 
motions, each one of which is che cause of its predecessor. 
Admittedly, Aristotle's language invites employment of this 
model. But this cannot be Aristotle's meaning. For motions do not 
cause motions. The contiguous motion of B, which is the cause of 
B, is, we might put it, one fact comprised of two extensive 
magnitudes. When, for example, a child moves a ball with a stick, 
there is the motion of the child's hand, the motion of the stick, 
and the motion of the ball. The justification for summing these is 
that they are simultaneous. The child is a mover only insofar as 
and as long as he is moving the ball with the stick. Motions that 
are distinct events may not be summable in the relevant way. But 
if, as Ariscotle has argued earlier in the Physics, the actuality of the 
agent qua agent is in the patient, there are distinct extensive 
magnitudes comprising one fact, which is the reduction from 
potency to actuality of the moved (cf. 3.3.202a15—-20). By the end 
of chapter one it appears that Aristotle has satisfactorily met the 
objection. 

The remainder of book Eta is a most curious sequel to the above 
argument. It begins by identifying the first mover, whose existence 
has been established as an arché of motion rather than as a final 
cause (2.243a32—3). If this passage is meant to recall book Beta 
chapter seven, then Aristotle is thinking of the first efficient cause 
as an unmoved mover. Nevertheless, it is odd that he mentions a 
final cause in the present context, for it is as yet not clear in what 
way a final cause could be first cause of a locomotion. But then 
neither is it clear how an efficient cause could be unmoved. 

Aristotle then lays down an hypothesis that che first mover is 
always cogether or in contact with that which is moved by it. More 
generally, there is contact between mover and thing moved in 
every case, even when the mover is not first. Since there are three 
types of motion — locomotion, alteration, diminution and increase 
— there must be three types of movers, each together with chat 
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which is moved (243a34-8). He then proceeds to prove this for 
each case, applying to empirical observation the general principles 
of physics. By the end of chapter two he believes that he has 
provided an inductive proof of the hypothesis. The proof of contact 
between mover and moved is evidently intended to support the 
crucial stage in the argument in chapter one in which the 
simultaneity of the series of movers and moved is assumed. 

In chapter three Aristotle provides an acute discussion of 
alteration which is defined as change by sensible objects in things 
capable of being affected by these (245b2—8a8). He distinguishes 
alteration from spurious cases of alteration such as change of shape 
or figure, from types of generation, and from actualizations of 
perfections and defects in bodies or souls. Further, coming to know 
is not an alteration for the precise reason that its efficient cause is 
not a sensible object. Indeed, the state of knowing is more like a 
standstill chan a motion. The point of this chapter is puzzling 
until we realize that for Plato it is precisely psychic activity that is 
the ultimate cause in natural theology. And unless Aristotle can 
reduce such activity to a type of motion and so subject to the 
application of the principles of motion then the argument 
produced in chapter one, as solid as it may be within its limited 
context, will be insufficient for the purposes of natural theology. 

In the very difficult chapter four it finally begins to be clear 
where Aristotle is heading. In order to establish the proof sketched 
out thus far, it is necessary to show that che series of motions 
beginning with the initial datum and ending with a first mover is 
summable. For if it is not, then the objection raised in chapter 
one, namely, that an infinite series of motions can occur in a finite 
time, will not be met. Only if the series beginning with the initial 
datum and ending with a first mover is in fact one motion can it be 
shown that it would be impossible for this series to be infinite, for 
in that case a motion infinite in magnitude would occur in a finite 
time, which is impossible. As Aristotle has argued, unity is 
achieved by continuity, and continuity is assured by commen- 
surability.*® Conversely, if commensurability between mover and 
moved is not necessary, the continuity is not guaranteed, and unity 
is not achieved. And without unity there is no summing. It 
appears, contrary to the language at the end of chapter one, but in 
accord with the extensive argument after chapter one, that che 
objection there proposed has not in Aristotle's mind been 
satisfactorily met. 
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Chapter four begins with the question of whether every motion 
is commensurable with every other motion or not (248a10—1 1). 
The answer is no, as can be seen from two simple examples 
adduced by Aristotle. A circular and a linear motion cannot be 
commensurable because, even though a circular and a linear 
motion can be accomplished in the same time, a circular line and a 
straight line are not commensurate. The second example is equally 
straightforward. Although an alteration and a locomotion may be 
accomplished in equal times, affections are not commensurable 
with lengths and so the two motions are not commensurable. 
These examples suffice to show that in general commensurability of 
motion does not obtain when the types of motion are not univocal. 
Incommensurability simply means that two motions cannot be 
measured qua motions by a common measure, even though times 
taken can be so measured. Two distinct linear motions, for 
example, would be commensurable because there is a common 
definition and a common measure for the motions. On the other 
hand, we could say that it took longer to learn Greek than it did to 
eat dinner, but the two changes are different types of alteration and 
so are not commensurable. 

But perhaps commensurability in general is irrelevant. Surely, 
what is at issue is whether, say, a locomotion is commensurable 
with the locomotion of that which is its cause, in which case the 
summability requisite to show that there is a first mover will be 
attained. Of course, if the first mover is in locomotion, it must be 
a self-mover and not unmoved, but as we have seen there is 
nothing in book Eta to indicate that such a mover is not the goal 
of the argument. The remainder of chapter four and chapter five 
are devoted to showing that even for locomotions commen- 
surabilicy cannot be unqualifiedly assumed. And with the 
recognition that commensurability is not necessary between mover 
and moved, the nerve of the entire argument is cut. 

Ariscotle’s first point is the general one that commensurability 
can only be determined empirically and that even two locomotions 
or alterations may be incommensurable because they are different 
sub-species. He next considers the crucial case of a putative 
locomotion which is a unity because the motion of mover and 
moved are specifically identical types of locomotion 
(5.249b27~32).*? It now only needs to be shown that it is 
possible that the motions of mover and moved are not 
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commensurable to destroy the demonstration that there must be a 
first mover. Let us bear in mind that commensurabilicy means chat 
the motion of mover and moved can be. summed such that we can 
treat them as one motion. 

Aristotle’s examples are elusive in their import. The first is that 
if A is the mover, B the moved, C the distance moved, and D the 
time,*° then in the same time (on another occasion) the same force 
A will move % B twice the distance C, and in 42D (on another 
occasion) it will move “2B the whole distance C. In chis case 
proportionality applies, and so presumably there is commen- 
surability. The second example is that if a given force moves a 
given object a certain distance in a certain time and (on another 
occasion) half che distance in half the time, (on another occasion) 
half the motive power will move half the object the same distance 
in the same time. The third example is that if E moves F a distance 
C in a time D, it does not necessarily follow that E can move twice 
F half the distance C in the same time. For example, it does not 
follow from the fact that a group of ship-haulers can move a ship a 
certain distance in a certain time, that one can move the ship at all 
(alchough he could presumably move some part of the ship). The 
first two examples indicate that amount moved is inversely 
proportionate to distance moved; that distance moved and time 
moved are directly proportionate; and that force and amount 
moved are directly proportionate. The third example simply points 
out that the inverse proportion is convertible which is unremark- 
able. If A is inversely porportionate to B, then we should be able 
to vary A or B according to the same inverse proportion, What 
examples one and three indicate to us is that there is inverse 
proportionality (roughly) between amount moved and distance and 
that the mathematical application of the inverse proportionality is 
limited. An object over a certain amount will not be able to be 
moved at all, though in a mathematical inverse proportion 
multiplying the one always leaves us with the other number 
greater than zero.4! 

The point of all this is I believe as follows. There is no 
commensurability between, say, the locomotion of the men 
moving the ship and the locomotion of the ship because if there 
were the mathematical inverse proportionality would apply 
without limit. One man could move the ship some distance or, 
more simply, one man who could move X amount d distance in 
time t could move yX amount d/y distance in time t. But this is 
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manifestly false. Consider a motion ex Aypothesi single, in a plane. 
There is mathematical proportionality between distance and time, 
bur not unequivocally between distance and time, so long as we 
consider the mover. Consider two independent linear motions. 
They are commensurable because proportionality can be strictly 
applied to their measure. That is, whatever is true of one motion is 
proportionately crue of the other. But two motions supposed not to 
be independent but summable into a unity cannot be measured by 
a common measure if proportionality does not apply. It would 
appear that Aristotle means to conclude that only causally 
independent motions of the same sub-species are commensurable. If 
it is not possible to say that no matter how much you reduce the 
force applied, the object is moved some finite distance, there is no 
commensurability between the motion of che mover and the 
motion of the moved. How can mover and moved form a unity if 
they cannot be measured by a common measure? And they cannot 
be measured by a common measure if proportionality does not 
apply. If there is no unity, then the objection raised in chapter one 
is not finally met and perhaps cannot be met.*? Incommen- 
surability undercuts unity and so the possibility suggested in 
chapter one, namely, that a first mover is not necessary because an 
infinity of motions different in kind one from the other may exist, 
is not eliminated.” 

We may add that the implication that movers and moved are 
incommensurable necessarily follows from Aristotle's concept of 
motion; it is not a gratuitous misuse of his principles.*4 For a 
motion is defined by its actuality and if the actualities differ in 
definition, the physical continuity required for, say, a locomotion 
will never yield the requisite commensurability. After all, if two 
pares of a line were not proportionate they could hardly be said to 
form a unity. And if the two ‘parts’ of the putative unified motion, 
that of the motion of the mover and the motion of the moved, are 
not proportionate, they cannot be said to form a unity either. 
Accordingly, one could continue co hold without contradiction 
that A is moved by B, B is moved by C, and so on indefinitely 
without needing to arrive at an unmoved mover. 

It must be conceded that Aristotle does not explicitly reject the 
reasoning of Eta 1—2 at the end of the book. The best evidence I 
can adduce for the claim chat he in face found its reasoning 
inadequate is the interpretation of the later chapters, which 
demonstrates the falsity of the premise that an infinite series of 
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motions is impossible, and the shift to a different argument in 
Theta on behalf of this premise. It is to this book that we need now 
to proceed. 


§4 PHYSICS: BOOK THETA 


Book Theta is not explicitly connected to book Eta, although it 
soon becomes evident chat the argument in Eta is being transposed 
into a better form. Theta begins immediately to address the 
central flaw in the argument in Esa with a brilliant manœuvre. 
Aristotle’s strategy is to show first that motion is everlasting; that 
is, it has no beginning and no end. As it curns our, however, 
everlasting motion is guaranteed only if there is one continuous 
and everlasting motion in the universe. If it can be shown that 
there is one continuous and everlasting motion requiring an 
unmoved mover, then the problem of the commensurability of 
different motions is solved. The one continuous and everlasting 
motion possesses a crucial mediating position both as postulated 
cause of other motions and as the discovered effect requiring the 
sought-after prime cause.*® 

Interestingly, in Aristotle’s brief dialectical introduction to the 
actual proof of the everlastingness of motion, he considers the 
possibility raised by Anaxagoras who, according to Aristotle, held 
that all things were together at rest for an infinite time and then 
nous introduced motion and separated them (1.250b24—6). On 
the one hand, Aristotle unequivocally rejects the suggestion that 
rest for an infinite time should be succeeded by motion 
(252a10—-16). Such a view would require che impossible situation 
of an absolutely prior potency actualizing itself. On the other 
hand, the suggestion that the first mover should be a mous is itself 
not uncongenial to Aristotle. What he rejects is what he takes to 
be Anaxagoras’ claim regarding how chis nous causes motion. 
Whether Aristotle rejects this claim because he refuses to consider 
nous an efficient cause or because he believes that if nous is an 
efficient cause it cannot be an unmoved mover is not yet clear. 
Judging from the argument in Eta at any rate, the activity of nous 
would not be a motion. Thus, it would seem at least initially chat 
nous would be unmoved bur that its being an efficient cause of 
motion is dubious. 
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The proof of the proposition that, given motion now, motion 
must always have existed and will always exist is as follows 
(1.25 1a8-252a2G6). If there ever was a time when no motion 
existed, then chere would have co be a motion before che first 
motion to cause that which is at rest to move. But this is counter 
to the hypothesis of no motion. So, there is no way of conceiving 
how, given motion now, there was a time when there was no 
motion. The proof that motion, if existing now, must always exist 
in che fucure is more complicated, because it appears to be che 
same proof conflated with another. Aristotle says that a cessation of 
motion would require, per impossibile, a subsequent motion, 
namely, the coming to rest of that which caused the putative last 
motion. Aristotle, however, seems to conflate this argument with 
another entirely different argument. That argument is chat if, say, 
the last motion is the cessation of motion of something capable of 
being. burned, the cessation of motion does not destroy its 
capability of being burned. Yer if after the last putative motion 
there is no motion, then that which is capable of being burned will 
no longer be capable of being burned; that is, its modality will 
change from possibility to impossibility, a change which is itself 
impossible. *” 

If we are to make sense of the latter argument we must begin by 
realizing chat Aristotle is assuming that there is no difference 
between logical and physical possibility and impossibility in the 
modern senses of those terms.** For if no such distinction is 
assumed, then when it is denied that that which is necessary for 
something to exist itself could exist, it does follow chat che former 
becomes impossible. And if motion has ceased, then by the first 
argument no subsequent motion could arise, in which case that 
which is necessary for something to be burned could not possibly 
exist. We should no doubt be inclined to say that even if che 
physical conditions for combustion are no longer present it is still 
logically possible for the thing co be burned, for there is no logical 
contradiction in assuming them present. Does this not beg the 
question against Aristotle? For éf it is agreed chat given no motion, 
motion subsequent is impossible, there is surely a contradiction in 
some sense in saying that it is possible. Saying that there is no 
logical contradiction where what is meant is that there is no 
contradiction in my concepts is for Aristotle an exceedingly weak 
claim. For my concepts may be such that there is no logical 
contradiction in holding that I possess objects with all the 
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attributes of squares and all the attributes of circles. In other 
words, my idiosyncratic concepts have nothing to do with whether 
square circles are possible or not; the only ching that is relevant is 
the nature of the square and the circle. Similarly, if che nacure of 
something is such as to be combustible under certain conditions, 
then assuming the absence of those conditions, it is no longer 
combustible, which is to say it has gone from having a potency to 
not having it while still possessing the same nature.‘ 

But now the flaw in the argument is evident. No one is 
claiming that the nature of the combustible need change for it to 
go from being combustible to being incombustible. For combus- 
tibilicy is a passive potency; that is, it is a disposition for having 
something happen to it, and so combustibility is present with or 
without the necessary conditions for combustion. And if the 
impossibility of the presence of the agent of combuscibility is 
assumed, then there is nothing absurd in saying chat the 
combustible has become incombustible.*° Aristotle, however, uses 
a different type of example which partially avoids chis problem. In 
sensible substances destructibilicy or deterioration is an active 
potency, which means that sensible substances ‘on their own’ will 
in time be destroyed.’! ‘On their own’ does not mean 
unqualifiedly on their own, for destruction is a change and 
Aristotle has already shown that everything that changes is 
changed by something else. So, the cessation of change would turn 
the destructible into the indestructible, which for Aristotle is 
absurd. But Aristotle cannot have it both ways. If we accept the 
conflation of logical and physical possibility, then there seems to 
be no absurdity in the passage from destructibilicy to indestruc- 
tibility, for the reason given above; but if Aristotle agrees to a 
distinction between logical and physical possibility, then what has 
become physically impossible is still logically possible, just as it 
was before the last change. 

The first argument for the impossibility of a last change, the 
parallel of the argument for the impossibility of a first change, 
seems better but only on the basis of the principles of change 
already enunciated. Aristotle evidently sees this premise as crucial 
and repeats it in the version of the proof in the Metaphysics. It is 
not clear why it should be. Why could we not reason from any 
motion to an unmoved mover and subsequently, on the basis of 
reasoning about its nature, show that the motion it causes is 
everlasting? The reasoning behind the pivotal nature of this 
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premise is complex. Aristotle’s approach is heuristically superior, 
but it is also unavoidable, as we shall see. 

In chapter two Aristotle turns to consider some objections to his 
view that motion is everlasting. The first reason for thinking that 
motion might not have existed at one time although it exists now 
is that no single change appears to be everlasting; rather, every 
change has a beginning and an end (252b10—12). The second 
reason is that in lifeless things we observe motion originating 
where there was no motion before, neither in whole nor in part 
(252b12-16). The third and most powerful reason is that in 
animals we observe motion proceeding from complete rest without 
apparent outside intervention. If this is possible for animals, why 
should we not suppose it possible for the universe as a whole 
(252b17-28)? Aristotle proceeds to sketch several lines of 
argument in response to the aporiai raised by such observations. 
The detailed development of these lines of argument will occupy 
virtually the remainder of the book. By chapter 5, however, 
Aristotle is confident of having destroyed the force of the 
objections. He adduces the two premises from the argument of 
book Esa, namely, that everything in motion is moved by 
something else and that there must be a first in the series of 
movers, which is itself not in motion. The latter must be 
established by an argument different from that of Eta. He is then 
in a position to discuss the nature of the unmoved mover and its 
relation to che everlasting and continuous circular motion which 
guarantees everlasting motion in the universe. 

In reply to the first objection Aristotle notes that, although it is 
generally crue that motions proceed between contraries, it is 
possible for there to be a motion that does not alternate between 
contraries if the motion is continuous and everlasting. The proof of 
this hypothesis is crucial for circumventing the difficulty of 
summing motions, as we have seen. The second objection is itself 
weak, for there is no difficulty in supposing inanimate things to be 
sometimes in motion and sometimes at rest owing to the 
intermittent intervention of an external cause. There is, however, a 
difficulty here, made especially acute if it is going to be shown that 
there is an everlasting and continuous motion and that this is the 
external cause of the discontinuous motions of lifeless things. 
Why, we may ask, does this everlasting and continuous motion 
not rather cause everlasting continuous motion in everything else? 
In other words, it must be shown that the proof of the existence of 
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an everlasting and continuous motion does not prove coo much and 
contradict our experience. The objection based on the apparent 
self-motion of animals raises the most problems and considerable 
effort is required to show that animals, although not unqualifiedly 
caused to move by external efficient causes, are not unqualified self- 
movers either. By the end of this chapter it is sufficiently clear that 
Aristotle both has a new strategy in mind and that he is thinking 
about the problems faced in book Eta. 

At the beginning of chapter three Aristotle is prepared co show 
chat it is neither the case chat (1) everything is at rest nor that (2) 
everything is in motion. Observation alone excludes these 
possibilities. But if it is the case that (3) some things are at rest 
and some in motion, (a) those in motion may be always in motion 
and those at rest may be always at rest, or (b) it may be the case 
that all things are sometimes at rest and sometimes in motion, or 
(c) it may be the case that some things are always in motion, some 
always at rest, and some sometimes in motion and sometimes at 
rest. (3)(a) is a position no more plausible than (1) and (2), which 
leaves (3b) and (3Xc) as the remaining possibilities. Aristotle's 
proof in chapter one that motion is everlasting does not entail 
either (3b) or (3Xc), although he will show chat (3Xc) is che 
correct answer. (3)(b) is compatible with everlasting motion so 
long as everything is not at rest at once. Such a possibility, 
however, unless excluded, blocks the path to an unmoved mover. 

The proof of the truth of (3c) against (3)(b) is virtually che 
proof that there must exist something always at rest and something 
always in motion, for it has already been granted that some things 
are at rest and in motion. The proof chat chere must exist 
something always at rest and something always in motion is 
virtually the proof that che explanation of any motion requires an 
unmoved mover and that everlasting motion requires one ching in 
motion always. Accordingly, Aristotle begins in chapter 4 to 
survey types of motion and to show that they can be explained or 
caused only by something really distinct from that which is in 
motion. All movers and things moved are accidental or essential 
movers. Things accidentally moved are things that contain as a 
part or are part of that which is moved essentially. So, the proof 
that things essentially moved are moved by something external 
will include things moved accidentally, and an exhaustive 
inductive argument will have been provided. Of things essentially 
moved, some are self-movers, namely, animals, and che rest are 
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inanimate. Self-movers and non-self-movers are moved by nature or 
by force. Cases of forced motion are obviously caused by something 
external and may be excluded from further consideration. Almost 
as clear is che natural motion of animals, for in these cases there is 
no difficulty in knowing that there is a mover and a moved, but in 
deciding exactly what these are.>? 

The most difficule case is that of the natural motion of the 
elements. Aristotle provides four reasons for holding that even in 
the case of the natural bodies there is no unqualified self-motion: 
(1) self-motion, albeit qualified, evidently belongs only to living 
things; (2) if their motion were self-motion they would have the 
power to stop themselves, as they in fact do not; (3) it is reasonable 
to think (again on the analogy of living things) that self-movers 
move in more than one way, whereas the natural bodies move in 
only one way; (4) that which is continuous and naturally unified, as 
the natural bodies, cannot move itself (for the reason, assumed 
from Eta, that a motion requires something in act and something 
in potency simultaneously, whereas this differentiation is precluded 
for the continuous and naturally unified). In face, the causes of the 
natural motion of the natural bodies are either that which brought 
them into existence or that which released what was preventing 
them from moving.®? Now all the points made regarding things 
essentially moved can be made for things chat are essentially 
movers, Therefore, we may conclude that everything in motion is 
caused to be in motion by something else. 

By the beginning of chapter 5 the argument has reached the 
stage of having shown that the cause of that which is in motion is 
really distinct from it. It still remains to be shown both that there 
must be a first mover and that it is an unmoved mover, and to 
identify this. The argument that there must be a first mover must 
avoid the pitfall encountered in Eta, namely, that it is very 
ditficule or even impossible to show that an infinite series of moved 
movers simultaneously operating is impossible. Indeed, the proof 
at the beginning of Theta that motion is everlasting may even be 
thought to weigh against the idea that there should be an unmoved 
mover, for this proof is quite independent of any proof that an 
unmoved mover is required to explain motion. Chapter 5 is 
particularly puzzling because it seeks to follow out an argument 
that the first mover is self-moved. As we shall see, the proof that 
there must be a first mover (for the series of everlasting motions) is 
independent of the proof that the first must be unmoved. 
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The beginning of chapter 5 proceeds without warning to 
provide the argument missing in book Eta. 


Now this may take place in two ways: either it is not through 
itself chat the mover moves {the object] but through some 
other thing by which the mover is moved, or it moves the 
object through itself; and ic {the mover} moves either by 
being next to the last [object moved] or through a number of 
{intermediate} things, as in the case of a stick which moves 
the stone but is moved by the hand, which is itself moved by 
the man, who is not moved by anything else. Now we say 
that both the last mover and the first mover cause motion, 
but that che first does so in a higher degree; for the first 
moves the last but the last does not move the first, and 
without che first the last will not cause motion but without 
the last the first may do so, as in the case of the stick, which 
will not move the object unless the man causes it to do so. So 
if in every case a thing in motion must be moved by 
something, which either is moved by a third or is not, and if 
by a third then there must be a first mover which is not 
moved by anything else, while if not by a third then the 
second itself is such [a first mover} and no other mover is 
necessary (for it is impossible that a mover which is itself 
moved by another proceed to infinity since in this infinity 
there will be no first mover); if, to repeat, every thing in 
motion is moved by something and the first mover is also 
moved but not by another thing, then the first mover must 
be moved by itself. 

(8: 256a4—21, Apostle trans. with slight modifications) 


How, we may ask, is this line of reasoning supposed to extract 
Aristotle from the difficulties he was led into in book Eta? It 
appears that Aristotle is simply assuming chat there must be a first 
mover. There is, however, one important difference between che 
argument here and the one in Eta, chapter one. Here Aristotle is 
prepared to consider the possibility that che first in the series 
should be a self-mover, whereas in Era it seems that he is 
identifying the first in the series with an unmoved mover 
straightaway.°4 Now Aristotle is, in fact, going to argue that the 
first in the series is unmoved, but we must realize that the 
reasoning to a first mover and the reasoning to an unmoved mover 
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are different and chat confusing che two is likely to result in the 
aporia of Eta. So, we should expect in Theta reasoning which 
separates the question of whether or noc there is a first from the 
question of whether or not the first is in motion.°> What then is 
Aristotle getting at? 

When che possibility that the first in a series may be self-moved 
is countenanced, the proof that there must be a first is in effect 
nothing more than the proof that there is a specific sufficient cause 
or explanation of the given motion. The simple example provided 
in the above passage encapsulates all the possibilities. A stone is 
moved by a man alone or by a man with a stick. If a stick could 
move the stone alone st would be the first mover. What are 
excluded are the possibilities that an intermediary, that which 
moves only by the motion of something else, should be first, or 
thac there should be only intermediaries. Aristotle does not mean 
to exclude the possibility that the motion of the man should be 
caused — indeed, he will eventually argue that it must be — but the 
motion of the man is a different motion in the sense that it has a 
cause different from the motion of the stick. We have already seen 
why Aristotle is led to grant the lack of integrity between the 
motions of mover and moved (without retracting the principle that 
the actuality of the agent is in the patient). By shifting to a generic 
notion of ‘first in the series’ which includes both self-moved and 
unmoved movers, and coupling this with the proof that there is an 
everlasting motion in the universe, he will strategically be better 
placed to achieve his goal. The counter-argument of chapter one of 
book Eta, that an unlimited series of moved movers is possible, is 
now turned against itself by the argument that only an unlimited 
series of intermediaries is impossible. The objector is stymied by 
the admission that a first may be a self-mover. For what the 
objector had wanted to show is that B is not moved by itself but 
only by C and that C is not moved by itself but only by D and that 
this process can go on indefinitely. There must be a first in the 
sense of sufficient causal explanation, although this may be, so far 
as we know now, a self-mover. Postulation of an unlimited series 
of intermediaries would be tantamount to the claim that there is 
no causal explanation of the motion. We have already seen how 
Aristotle implicitly deals with a claim such as this. Having placed 
the objector in the unenviable position of arguing chat there is no 
explanation for a motion in the face of an explanation or of the 
much stronger claim chat an explanation is possible, Aristotle is 
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now free both to explore che nature of self-motion further and to 
try to determine how self-motion fits into the explanation of 
everlasting motion. The hypothesis governing the remainder of 
chapter three is that the cause of the everlasting motion in the 
universe is a self-mover. That a self-mover should prove to be 
insufficient as cause and require an absolutely unmoved mover has 
already been hinted at and will become clearer in the sequel 
(257a33; cf. 3.1.201a27-8). 

Aristotle proceeds to argue that if motion is everlasting this fact 
can only be accounted for if there is something always causing 
motion not accidentally. And if that which is always causing 
motion is not moved by anything else, it is either unmoved or self- 
moved, in which case the possibility (3)(c) discussed in chapter three 
is true (256b3—257a32).°° Thus, since motion is everlasting, and 
since everything moved is caused by something, there is a necessity 
that everlastingly one or more causes of motion are operating. 

He next formulates an aporia for the train of chought leading to 
the postulation of a self-mover as first (256b27—257a33). Either it 
moves with the same type of motion it is causing or a different 
type. In the first case, the self-mover is, say, heating by becoming 
hot or causing locomotion by being in locomotion; in the second, 
it is making healthy by locomoting or causing locomotion by 
being in the process of increase. The first alternative is dismissed as 
impossible because, since the actuality of the agent is in the 
patient, the agent cannot at the same time have the actuality and 
be in the process of acquiring it. The second alternative is 
dismissed because the types of motion are finite and sooner or later 
we shall have to say that that which is causing the motion is 
undergoing a motion of the same sort as that which it is causing. 
What Aristotle is in effect saying is that the concept of an 
unqualified self-mover as first mover is fraught with insurmount- 
able difficulties because an unqualified self-mover would seem to 
possess the characteristic of an intermediary in that it is being 
reduced from potency to actuality and in need of a cause co explain 
this. Accordingly, if the first is to be a self-mover its self-motion 
must be qualified. This is what Aristotle proceeds to do. 


Now it is impossible for that which moves itself to move 
itself in its entirety; for if so, being one and indivisible in 
kind, ic would as a whole both (a) be caused to have and (b) 
cause the same locomotion, or it would both have and cause 
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the same alteration, and so at the same time a man would be 
both teaching and in the process of being taught [the same 
things], and he would be both restoring and in the process of 
being restored to the same health. Moreover, it was specified 
that it is the movable that is moved, and this {i.e., the 
movable] is that which is potentially in motion, and not in 
actuality; and it is the potentially existing which proceeds to 
actuality. Now a motion is an incomplete actuality of the 
movable. But that which causes a motion is already in 
actuality; for example, what causes something to be hot is che 
{already} hot, and in general what gives birth to another is 
that which [already] has a form. If so, then the same thing 
and with respect to the same thing will at the same time be 
both hor and not hot; and likewise each of the others, in 
which the mover [and the moved] share the same name. 
Accordingly in that which is causing itself to be moved there 
is that which is causing the motion and chat which is being 
moved.>” 

(5: 257b2—13, Apostle trans. with slight modifications) 


Aristotle's examples are unfortunate because they invite a 
generalization which is quite evidently absurd in the case of 
locomotion. Aristotle does not mean to argue that the agent must 
actually possess the property that the patient is about to possess. If 
he did, then a child throwing a ball across the street would already 
have to be across the street. Aristotle's critics agree that it is 
absurd to hold that something is potentially and actually f at the 
same time and in the same respect; but they also rightly hold that 
it is absurd to hold that a cause must actually be chat which its 
effece is potentially. The problem here is that the generalization 
invited by Aristotle's examples is not general enough. What 
Ariscotle is arguing is that the agent of a motion must be 
actualizing its ability to produce that motion which cannot be 
identical in being with che actuality which is the motion of the 
moved.*® Ic is because the actuality of the agent (though in the 
patient) cannot be unqualifiedly identical with che actuality of the 
patient and because whatever is in motion is moved by something 
nor unqualifiedly identical wich it chat an unqualified self-mover is 
impossible. For this reason, ‘we may distinguish in the whole chat 
which imparts motion without itself being moved and that which 
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is moved; for only in this way is it possible for a thing to be self- 
moved’ (258al—2; cf. 255a12—15). Whether che first mover is a 
self-mover or not, ‘it is evident that chat which primarily imparts 
motion is unmoved’ (258b4—5).? 

By the beginning of chapter 6 Aristotle is poised to take the last 
crucial step of his argument. Having established that the cause of 
everlasting motion must be unmoved, at least with respect to the 
motion it imparts, he now says that ‘the following considerations 
will make it clear chat there must necessarily be some such thing 
which, while it has the capacity of moving something else, is itself 
unmoved and exempt from all change, both unqualified and 
accidental’ (258b13-15; cf. 259b22-31). There is no doubt that 
Aristotle is now distinguishing an absolutely unmoved mover from 
a self-mover that is only unmoved qualifiedly. Allowing that the 
first mover could have been a self-mover enables us to see that in 
any case there must be a first. And though a self-mover will 
continue to be necessary to provide a full account of everlasting 
motion, it cannot, as it turns out, be absolutely first. 

From che premises that everything that is in motion is moved 
by something else, that self-movers are in some sense in motion, 
and that there must be a first cause of a motion, Aristotle is not 
quite yet in a position to conclude that at least one absolutely 
unmoved mover exists. For animal self-movers will suffice as 
explanations of many motions and the motions of these self-movers 
can be explained by environmental factors (259b6-16). If, 
however, everlasting motion requires at least one continuous and 
everlasting motion, even if this be the motion of a self-mover, then 
an absolutely unmoved mover will be required as its cause. We can 
see now that the proof in chapter one of everlasting motion is the 
crux of che improved argument of book Theta and that the question 
raised in chapter three regarding the occurrence of everlasting 
motion is the one which Aristotle has been positioning himself to 
answer. We recall that that question was whether, given 
everlasting motion, all things are sometimes in motion and 
sometimes at rest, or whether there are some things chat are 
everlastingly in motion and some things everlastingly at rest. The 
unmoved mover is arrived at only as the cause of the motion of one 
continuous and everlasting mover, which in turn is the guarantor 
of everlasting motion. 

Aristotle has two related arguments in this regard. First, che 
everlasting continuity of generation and destruction can only be 
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accounted for by an eternal unmoved mover (258b26—9a6; cf. Gen. 
and Corr. 2.10.336b25ff). Second, the very existence of everlasting 
motion requires one everlasting and continuous motion, without 
which it would be possible for all motion to cease (259al14—19). As 
it will curn out, the cause of continuous generation and destruction 
is an everlastingly moved mover, subordinated to the absolutely 
unmoved mover.®! The first proof is quite obviously question- 
beggin; and even superfluous. If, however, it can be shown that 
everlasting motion could not exist unless there were one 
continuous, everlasting motion, Aristotle will both have proven 
the existence of an absolutely unmoved mover and have shown che 
necessity of a motion that can account for the variety of motions in 
the world. ° 

In che distressingly brief proof of the existence of one 
continuous and everlasting motion we meet once again the issue of 
logical and physical impossibility. A succession of distinct, 
discontinuous motions might in fact have preceded the present 
moment. But then it would have been possible chat a cessation of 
succession would have occurred, which is counter to the necessity 
of motion given motion now. Only if a motion is one is ic 
continuous. Hence, there must be an everlasting, unified, 
continuous motion as well as an eternal unmoved mover of it. The 
argument suffers from the difficulties already mentioned. I shall 
have more to say about it in the discussion of the Metaphysics where 
it occurs again. 

For the present, let us note first the interdependence of the 
reasoning leading to an unmoved mover and a first-moved mover. 
The unmoved mover could not be reached except as the cause of an 
everlasting, continuous, unified motion, which must be shown to 
exist. On the other hand, the first-moved mover is in need of a 
causal explanation for its motion, on the basis of the principles 
already adduced.. The unity of the unmoved mover is 
hypothesized as sufficient to explain the motion of the moved 
mover which in curn is sufficient to explain the motions of other 
things (259aG6—13).° Even if the unmoved mover had been arrived 
at independently of the first-moved mover,® still, since the 
unmoved mover can impart motion only in one way, the first- 
moved mover is necessary to account for the variety of motions 
(260a1—10). The intimate connection between the unmoved mover 
and its primary effect, an everlasting, continuous motion, will 
loom large in the Metaphysics as Aristotle attempts both to satisfy 
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the exigencies of proof in natural theology and to locate the 
primary referent of being in the science of being. 

In chapters 7 to 9 Aristotle turns to a specification of the type of 
motion engaged in by the first-moved mover. On the basis of 
principles already employed earlier in the Physics Aristotle is able 
to show that the primary motion is locomotion, that only 
locomotion is continuous, that a continuous locomotion is circular, 
and that the primary type of locomotion is circular. 

In chapter 10 Aristotle turns to consider now the unmoved 
mover. He aims to conclude chat the unmoved mover has no parts 
of magnitude, and operates at the circumference of the universe.® 
His strategy is to show that if the unmoved mover has a 
magnitude, it is finite or infinite. But an actually infinite 
magnitude is impossible. So, if the unmoved mover has a 
magnitude, it is finite. But the unmoved mover is, ex hypothesi, the 
cause of motion for an infinite time. Therefore, if it can be shown 
that a finite magnitude cannot cause motion for an infinite time, it 
will be shown that the unmoved mover has no magnitude. The 
argument Aristotle employs appears to conflate, as Ross notes, 
causing motion for an infinite time and taking an infinite time to 
cause a body to move a certain distance. That is, it is held that 
Aristotle actually proves chat a finite body cannot take an infinite 
time to move another finite body over a given distance but takes 
himself to have proven that a finite body cannot cause motion for 
an infinite time. Ross adds, however, that on the assumption of 
Theta, chapter two, namely, that mover and moved are in contact, 
these two come to the same thing.®® This assumption is hardly 
gratuitous in the case of continuous, circular motion. The main 
point is that the primary motion is a locomotion and if this is 
caused by something with magnitude, the unmoved mover will 
presumably move itself in causing this locomotion just the way 
ordinary magnitudes cause locomotion. Aristotle, therefore, 
concludes that the unmoved mover must have no magnitude and, 
being unmoved, it imparts a single motion, the continuous, 
circular locomotion, to the first-moved mover at the circumference 
of its circular path. 

We can no longer avoid what should be for Aristotle the most 
difficult question, granted his principles and his reasoning. 
Precisely how is the unmoved mover supposed to impart motion? 
Aristotle is completely silent regarding the type of motion 
involved. His remark in book Beta that the study of an unmoved 
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mover is not within the province of physics certainly does not 
prohibit us from puzzling over the type of causality meant (Phys. 
2.7.198a27-30). We know chat in book Lambda of the Metaphysics 
the unmoved mover moves only as a final cause. Furcher, if che 
actuality of the agent is in the patient in an efficient cause, it is 
very difficult co see how the immaterial, unmoved mover can have 
an actuality outside of itself. Accordingly, it is not implausible 
chat final causality is here intended.’”° However, the weight of 
evidence tends co support the view that Aristotle here conceives of 
the causality of the unmoved mover on the moved mover as 
efficient. First, book Eta appears to be in search of a first efficient 
cause, and even though its argument is rejected by Aristotle, book 
Theta also appears to be continuing the search. Second, Gen. and 
Corr. 1.3.318al—4 appears to refer back to book Theta of the 
Physics in identifying explicitly che unmoved mover as source of 
motion, that is, an efficient cause.”! Third, Aristotle argues that 
the imparting of motion by the unmoved mover is at the 
circumference, a point chat would make no sense if final causality 
were meant. Finally, and most importantly, the argument leading 
up to the unmoved mover is a chain of reasoning in the line of 
efficient causality, that is, as che moved mover is the efficient cause 
of the variety of earthly changes, so, presumably, the unmoved 
mover is che efficient cause of the everlasting circular locomotion of 
the moved mover. Nothing in the argument is displayed as being 
in need of final causal explanation. 

It is the apparent efficient causality of the mover arrived at in 
Theta that led Paulus and others to separate the conclusion of the 
Physics trom that of the Metaphysics, where the absolucely unmoved 
mover is said explicitly to operate as final cause. Granted that it is 
indeed by efficient causality chat the unmoved mover moves the 
sphere of che outermost heaven at its circumference, we are still 
faced with the problem, on Aristotelian principles, of how a 
substance without magnitude moves efficiently. It is certainly not 
impossible that Aristotle simply does not have an answer to this 
question, even chough he is convinced that he has shown that it 
does produce motion in this way. Given che nature of his reasoning 
from effecte to hypothetical cause, the inability to explain the 
nature of che cause in a satisfactory way does not in itself destroy 
che reasoning co the existence of the cause. 

The problem we are faced with is not really why Aristotle is 
silenc, but rather whether or not there is an answer which does not 
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conflict with his expressed principles. For if, on these principles, 
efficient causality in an absolutely unmoved mover cannot exist 
then the argument fails. The unmoved mover only suffices as a 
hypothetical explanatory entity if it really explains; chat is, if ic 
really can be the cause of the explanandum. The active intellect is 
evidently a dubious model of efficient causality here, for its effect is 
not a locomotion, but coming to know. Perhaps if we did not have 
the evidence and the requirements of the Metaphysics we would be 
inclined to say that Aristotle, as any other scientist in a similar 
position, is justified in saying that an unmoved efficient cause is 
necessary to account for che data, again employing his own 
principles, even though we do not know how this type of efficient 
causality operates. In fact, the Metaphysics identifies the causality of 
the unmoved mover as final and provides a good deal of argument 
regarding its nature, argument that threatens not only the strategy 
of the Physics but that of the Metaphysics as well. 

The complex reasoning of Theta yields the following tolerably 
clear results. Everlasting motion is an indispensable premise in the 
argument for an unmoved mover. That which guarantees 
everlasting motion is itself moved and so is not unqualifiedly 
identical with the unmoved mover. I note in passing a duality of 
archai here analogous to that found in Plato. The unmoved mover 
appears to exercise efficient causality on the first, moved mover. As 
we saw in section 2, efficient causality is che type of causality apt 
for the purposes of metaphysics. Yet in the Metaphysics Aristotle 
will retain everlasting motion, the distinction between first moved 
mover and unmoved mover, but deny that the latter is an efficient 
cause. Evidently, the reason for the change in position has to do 
with Aristotle’s concluding chat efficient causality cannot be 
exercised by the primary referent of being. 


§5 METAPHYSICS: LAMBDA, 
CHAPTERS SIX AND SEVEN 


According to the Metaphysics, theology studies unchangeable 
entities qua unchangeable and books Eta and Theta of the Physics, 
which almost certainly antedate the Metaphysics, including book 
Lambda, have apparently shown that one or more such entities 
exist. The unmoved mover, as we have seen, is not a cause within 
physics; it is postulated as a cause within che science of being gua 
being, that is, a cause of being (cf. 6.1.1026a27-32). The task 
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Aristotle sets before himself in the Metaphysics is to show that the 
subject of theology is the primary referent of being and that in 
studying this subject one is engaging in the science of being gua 
being. 

Book Lambda situates itself within the programme of the 
Metaphysics and distinguishes itself from the natural theology of che 
Physics in several ways. First, ic announces that its subject is 
substance and the principles and causes of substance, whereas the 
Physics is devoted co nature and its principles and causes (Meta. 
12.1.1069a18-19; Phys. 1.1.184a10-16). More specifically, sen- 
sible substances, whether everlasting or perishable, belong to 
natural science because they imply motion. It is che task of another 
science, presumably theology, to study immovable substances 
(12.1.1069a30—b2).7* This statement seems to confirm, if 
confirmation be needed, the claim chat the central books of the 
Metaphysics undertake the study of sensible substance not for its 
own sake but as ‘experimental work’ on behalf of the science of 
being qua being. 

The argument of the Physics is transposed into an argument in 
metaphysics via substance: 


it is necessary that there should be some eternal, unmovable 
substance. For substances are the first among things, and if 
they are all destructible, all things are destructible. But it is 
impossible that motion should either come into being or 
cease to be for it is everlasting; similarly, for time. For if 
time did not exist, there could be no before and after. And so 
motion is continuous just as is time, for either time is the 
same thing as motion or an attribute of it. But motion is not 
continuous unless it is with respect to place, and of this 


motion, only che circular. 
(6: 12.6.1071b4—11)”3 


This is in essence the argument of the Physics with the additional 
explicit statement chat the everlastingness of motion requires an 
immovable substance. The remainder of the argument of Lambda is 
basically concerned with deducing the attributes of an immovable 
substance, its causal relation to movable things, and the question 
of whether there are many or one such substances. 

Immovable substances are the guarantors of everlasting motion 
and accordingly they must possess a principle of motion 
(107 1b14~16).74 But they cannot possess this principle in potency 
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in any way, for if they possess it in potency then they might not be 
or have been exercising it, in which case everlasting motion is not 
accounted for (107 1b16—20). The only way this is possible is if the 
substance is itself indistinct from the actual principle of motion 
(1071b20—-1). Aristotle does not give the reasoning for the last 
portentous claim. The reasoning is, however, straightforward on 
Aristotelian principles. If the immovable substance is distinct from 
one of its attributes, at least according to a real minor distinction, 
it is in potency to that attribute. For example, being call is one 
way of actualizing the substance of a man.” Thus, if the 
immovable substance is in potency to the principle of motion, it is 
possible that it should not be actualizing that principle. But then 
it would be possible chat there would not be everlasting motion, 
which was shown to be impossible. ’° 

We seem to have here the same sort of inadequate argument 
found in the Physics. The version here, however, admits of an 
interpretation according to which the argument is stronger. What 
Aristotle perhaps means is this. If the unmoved mover is in 
potency to the principle of motion in it, then either the cause of 
the actualization of that potency is outside of it, in which case we 
must posit another spurious unmoved mover, or else it is within it. 
But if the latter is the case, then the actualization of the potency is 
either within its nature, in which case, it is always actualizing it 
and therefore not in potency to it, or else it is not part of its nature 
to actualize it always. In the latter case the cause of its 
actualization would once again be outside of it. Thus, the identity 
of the unmoved mover with the principle of motion in it follows 
from the nature of an unmoved mover. The reason for thinking 
that the argument here is different from the Physics is that in the 
Physics Aristotle does not specify that the unmoved mover must be 
identical with the principle of motion in it. This fact would be 
explicable if the unmoved mover in the Physics were merely a part 
of the first-moved mover, presumably, its soul, rather than a 
separate entity. It seems plausible chat the development of his 
thinking as represented in book Theta of the Metaphysics on 
actuality and potency has enabled him to improve his argument. 

The identification of the unmoved mover with the principle of 
motion in it provides Aristotle with more powerful reasons than he 
had possessed previously for rejecting the identification of the 
unmoved mover with a soul. Whether it is proper to call an 
unmoved mover a soul is partly a verbal matter of how we should 
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define ‘soul’. We have seen that Plato gradually tended towards 
identifying his god with nous, an identification already more or less 
explicit in his human psychology. Aristotle, however, seizes on the 
word ‘soul’ in Plato to point out the inadequacies of his predecessor 
in his conception of the first principle (1071b37—1072a4).”’ 
Indeed, the definition of soul in the Phaedrus as ‘self-mover’ is now 
an easy target for Aristotle, since an unqualifiedly self-mover is 
impossible on Aristotelian principles. Even apart from the 
reasoning in the Physics, a self-mover must have a body and also be 
moved by an object of desire. And even if a self-mover could be 
conceived of without a body, it would still have to be in potency to 
the motion in bodies it produces, in which case it could not qualify 
as an absolutely first principle. The claim that a putative first 
principle need not be in potency to its own motion amounts to the 
absurd claim that there is no distinction between motion and the 
thing moved. 

The now refined concept of the unmoved mover does not lead 
him to abandon the first-moved mover of the Physics. Aristotle still 
requires both something to be acting always in the same way and 
something to be always acting in different ways to account for 
natural phenomena (cf. 1072a9-18). The activity of the unmoved 
mover is constant and if it is posited as first cause of all motion, its 
effects would be constant. Manifestly, the motions that occur here 
below are various. Therefore, we need to posit a first unmoved 
mover, characterized as above, and a first-moved mover whose 
nature can account for generation and destruction and so on. 
Evidently, this first-moved mover is identical to the first-moved 
mover of Physics Theta which is engaged in everlasting circular 
motion. In the argument here and at the beginning of chapter 7 
Aristotle is quite explicitly reasoning from effect to cause and 
positing principles of motion as hypothetical entities.”® His 
approach in explaining the phenomena is essentially that of 
virtually all of his predecessors. In refining the concept of god on 
the basis of principles drawn from physics and metaphysics, he is 
building on their work, not ignoring it. 

In che remainder of book Lambda Aristotle is mainly concerned 
to deduce the nature of the unmoved mover which has been shown 
to exist. He is working towards the conclusion chat this nature is 
the nature of being and the demonstration that this nature is 
derivatively expressed in absolutely every case of being. The point 
at which Aristotle does diverge from his predecessors is just here 
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where theoretical natural philosophy is made to serve the science of 
being gua being. The place of the central books now becomes even 
clearer. Wichout their conclusions regarding being as examined in 
its inferior manifestations, the necessarily tentative and obscure 
conclusions arrived at regarding being in the primary sense on the 
basis of its effects would be almost completely out of reach. With 
these conclusions, Aristotle can approach the deduction of the 
attributes of an unmoved mover that is pure actuality with at least 
the parcial enlightenment provided by these conclusions. 

The unmoved mover is then an eternal substance that is pure 
actuality. Aristotle then asks himself what sort of a mover can be 
unmoved and possess such attributes. He answers that the object of 
desire and the object of thought move in this way (1072a26-7).’? 
This is an answer drawn from psychology and ethics and rests on 
plausible reasoning rather than any demonstration. Presumably, 
the unmoved mover is supposed to be the object of desire in the 
soul of the first-moved mover, although Aristotle does not 
explicitly say this.°° The failure co make the inference explicit is 
rather surprising since it provides the elusive first efficient cause 
sought in the Physics. We may note, however, that with the 
identification of the unmoved mover with a final cause and the 
subsequent necessity for an animate heaven everlastingly desiring 
the first mover, Aristotle once again anchors his argument in 
physical considerations. Although the subsequent deductions 
proceed according to metaphysical principles worked out earlier in 
the Metaphysics, reasoning about god remains logically connected to 
physical considerations. That is, if the animation of the heavens 
were to be rejected, then the pach to the unmoved mover would 
inevitably revert to that of Physics Theta alone, the unmoved mover 
reached would be an efficient cause, and the question would once 
again arise of how an absolutely unmoved efficient cause can 
operate. Aristotle then boldly identifies the object of desire and the 
object of thought, arguing first thac the apparent good is the 
object of appetite and the real good the object of wish; but the 
type of desire chat is wish is consequent upon thought and thought 
is moved by the object of thought (1072a27—30). 

This argument is less obscure than it appears when it is realized 
that by ‘object of thought’ Aristotle means ‘object of practical 
thought’ or ideal rather than object of theoretical thought. The 
point is that we have appetites for things we opine to be good for 
us whatever conception of good we may have, but we also desire 
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that what we think is good for us is really so. Even if we should 
believe thar the fact of desiring something is the best guarantee 
available that the object will be good for us, there is at least a 
logical distinction between che apparent and the real good if it is 
logically possible that the apparent good should not turn out to be 
really good, whatever criterion we may use to determine this. And 
surely this is so. The real good is the object of wish. But wishing 
is a cognitive activity. If we agree that what we desire is that we 
should possess what is really good for us (even if we believed that 
the really good were the apparent good), we need to figure out in 
our minds what this is. The object of our thought in determining 
action is accordingly the object of wish. They are the same.®! It 
is, of course, another matter as to whether the object of wish- 
thought is the same for every agent. This question is noc of 
primary importance here since the principal agent with whom we 
are dealing is the first-moved mover. It is worth mentioning, 
however, chat for different agents the object is at least generically 
the same and on the principle enunciated in book Alpha Elatton 
that ‘a thing has a predicate in a higher degree than other things if 
in virtue of it the similar predicate belongs to the other things’ if 
the unmoved mover is the cause of being and motion towards an 
object of desire is motion towards fulfillment of being,®? then it is 
at least intelligible to argue that this cause is the one, true object 
of desire and thought for whatever is caused to be by ic. 
Aristotle's ready identification of the principle upon which 
‘heaven and nature depend’ with noetic activity is undoubtedly 
owing in part to the long tradition within which he is working 
(1072b13—14).” Aristotle’s specific innovation is to deny any 
distinction between mous and noésis or thinker and thought. Unlike 
Anaxagoras, however, but like Plato, Aristotle is very clear chat 
this first principle is separate and without magnitude. Aristotle's 
understandably limited perspective does not enable him to see that 
his agreement with Plato on this point is much more significant 
than his disagreement on the existence of Forms. The rejection of 
magnitude for the unmoved mover has already been demonstrated 
implicitly when it was shown that it could possess no potency. 
Aristotle adds another reason, namely, that the unmoved mover is 
the cause of everlasting motion. Since an infinite magnitude is 
impossible, if the unmoved mover had a magnitude it would be 
finite, and what has a finite magnitude cannot possess the infinice 
power necessary co be an everlasting mover (1073a3-11).%4 
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It will be recalled that the unmoved mover of Physics Theta 
chapter 10 also must exercise power infinitely and so cannot possess 
a magnitude. But it is an efficient cause and its attributes are 
knowable only insofar as they are deducible from the nominal 
definition of an unmoved, efficient cause. The hypothesis of an 
unmoved mover which is a final cause is evidently derived from 
considerations other than chose pertaining to motion. On the basis 
of the new hypothesis, the first efficient cause no longer need be 
unqualifiedly unmoved. If the first-moved mover is the soul of the 
outermost sphere, this soul has no magnitude either, but, unlike 
the unmoved mover, it is the actuality of a body with 
magnitude. What I am suggesting is that when Aristotle 
grasped that unqualified actuality cannot belong to efficient 
causality, he was able to arrive at a clearer conception of the 
primary efficient causality concluded to in Physics Theta. 

Surprisingly, Aristotle does not argue for the claim that the 
actuality of the unmoved mover is that of a life, specifically the life 
of thought. As we know from De Anima, thinking is immaterial 
being in a composite substance. But there is surely a significant 
gap between this claim and the conclusion that the being of 
immaterial substance is thinking.8© We have seen that the 
identification of an arché as cognitive is far from being a radically 
new idea and so Aristotle might have thought chat an involved 
argument was not necessary. But no argument at all? It seems 
that, having rejected Forms, Aristotle has eliminated in his own 
mind the only remotely plausible alternative to his own. After all, 
he might have supposed, what activity besides thinking could 
belong to the substance here being described? This is, however, a 
dialectical point and considering the face that the noetic activity of 
the unmoved mover is supposed to be the nature of being and the 
foundation of the science of being qua being, one might have 
expected a rather more elaborate effort. 

Perhaps a partial explanation for Aristotle’s less than transparent 
reasoning here is that if he is approaching the unmoved mover in 
book Lambda as an explanatory entity knowable only by its effects, 
he is already reaching beyond che limits of knowability in 
attempting to describe the nature of the first principle. If, on che 
other hand, he did not attempt to go beyond the conclusion of a 
proof from effect to cause, then he would have no hope of driving 
home his argument that theology is the science of being qua being 
and that the unmoved mover is being in the primary sense. For 
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unless che first cause of motion is the first cause of being, chat is, 
the nacure of being, then theology is just another special science 
and first philosophy has eluded us. But Aristotle rejects or avoids 
an argument to show chat every being has an uncaused cause, 
precisely the sore of argument he needs. 1 would suggest that the 
simple reason for this is that Aristotle had no conception of an 
efficient cause of being chat was itself uncaused, perfect actuality. 
The active intellect is as close as he comes, but the active intellect 
is che cause only of the alteration which is coming to know. There 
is in the Metaphysics no metaphysical refinement of the notion of 
efficient causality as there is of the notions of act and potency. 
Accordingly, the phase of the main project undertaken in book 
Lambda is practically doomed to failure from the start. I think this 
will be even clearer if we examine more closely the description of 
the nature of the unmoved mover. 

The unmoved mover is actual thinking and it is described as 
akin to the active elemenc in our thinking (1072b15-25).®” In 
this passage we have the best evidence available that Aristotle 
thought of god as very much like if not identical with the active 
intellect in us. That finally they cannot be supposed to be identical 
follows from the fact that the active intellect is the cause of 
thinking in us which is thought of as that with which we are not 
unqualifiedly identical, whereas the unmoved mover is eternally 
thinking itself and is unqualifiedly identical with its object 
(1075a10).88 Its life is the best conceivable life, which we can 
experience only intermittently (1072b14—15). Its thinking is not 
discursive, for this would imply potency (9.1075a5—10). It may be 
supposed always to be thinking about che best possible object, 
which is, as we have seen, itself (9.1074b25—6). If che object of 
thought is better than the thinking of it, in the sense that the 
latter is done for the sake of the former, then this god must not be 
distinguishable at all from its object of thought, which is itself. 
That is, we cannot suppose within it a subject which thinks and an 
object, itself, considered as distinct in some way. For example, 
when I think about my entire life past and future, there is a 
distinction between subject and object. This is prohibited for the 
being who is pure actuality and has the best possible life unqualifiedly. 
God is ‘thinking thinking thinking’ (9.1074b34—5).®? This 
famous or infamous conclusion is continuous with an argument 
within natural philosophy based on principles of physics and 
intended to establish the science of being qua being at the same 
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time. Before we consider more fully the difficulties inherent in 
such an approach, let us fill oue the picture by crying to deal 
briefly with the special problem of the unicity of the unmoved 
mover. 


§6 METAPHYSICS: LAMBDA, CHAPTER EIGHT 


In chapter 8 of book Lambda Aristotle addresses the question of the 
number of che unmoved movers.?° Approaching the problem on 
the basis of principles drawn from natural philosophy, the number 
of unmoved movers will be just as many as there are distinct 
everlasting motions in the universe (1073a26—b1). More specifi- 
cally, each of the ‘planets’, which are judged to be everlasting 
because of cheir everlasting circular motions, must be assumed to 
have a distinct unmoved mover or movers to account for these 
motions. The determination of the precise number of distinct 
motions, and so of unmoved movers, is a subject to which 
astronomy is fit to address itself. Ie would, of course, be possible 
that all the motions should be so related that one unmoved mover 
is sufficient to account for them, but this is strictly an empirical 
matter. 

A little further on in this chapter Aristotle approaches the 
problem based on metaphysical principles. If there are many 
distinct motions to be accounted for, then the unmoved movers 
will be many in number but one in form. But all things chat are 
many in number but one in form have matter. The primary 
substance, however, cannot have matter because it is pure 
actuality. The unmoved mover must therefore be both one in form 
and in number. For this reason, the first-moved mover is also one, 
and therefore there can only be one heaven (1074a31-8).?! 
Aristotle does not exactly say here that matter individuates, but 
that matter is a necessary condition for individuation within a 
species. The former claim is quite unAristotelian in its assumption 
that a principle of potency possesses its own individuality. More 
important is the denial that there could be many unmoved movers 
each with a different form.?? 

The notion of the unicity of the purely actual is a difficult one. 
Why does Aristotle believe chat two or more purely actual 
substances could not exist? If there were two purely actual 
substances, they could have no matter. Could their forms not be 
just different? Lec us recall that Aristotle has argued not that 
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perfect actuality is instanced by thinking thinking thinking but 
that ic is identical with chat activity. The god described in the 
earlier chapters is not the best example of being in the universe but 
the nature of being itself. If there were more chan one perfectly 
actual unmoved mover, the nature of being could not be identified 
with either; rather, it would be something in which both share. 
Further, if chere were many instances of primary being, whether 
these be species or not, primary being would be univocally 
predicable of these. The univocal predication of being, however, 
has already been unqualifiedly rejected by Aristotle. The paradig- 
matic example of health is not analogous in this respect, for health 
is, in fact, univocally predicable of all its primary instances, 
namcly, the bodies which possess it. 

The problem we are faced with is the apparently blatant 
contradiction between this claim and the previous one that a 
multiplicity of unmoved movers is not just possible but likely. 
Theoretically, there are a number of alternatives and the 
uncertainties about the text and che paucity of evidence make one 
hesitate in deciding among them. One possibility is that Aristotle 
wishes to uncouple the attributes of being an unqualifiedly 
unmoved mover and being pure actuality.” If he did this, he 
could say that although there are many unqualifiedly unmoved 
movers, there is only one purely actual entity. But this would 
amount to the claim that there is potency in the multitude of 
unmoved movers without magnitude and so without matter. This, 
however, would be disastrous. For the central books have taught 
that form is actuality and a substance that is without matter is 
form or pure actuality. Another possibility is chat Aristotle means 
to hold that the supreme god is in some way an instance of being 
superior co the other unmoved movers. If, however, god is an 
instance of being, then it is to being and not god that we must 
look for the subject of metaphysics. Could we perhaps save 
Aristotle from contradiction by hypothesizing, as does Jaeger, 
chronologically disparate layers of the text, reversing his approach 
and dating 1074a31-8 later than the rest of the chapter? We could 
then perhaps say chat the metaphysical reasoning has superseded 
the physical reasoning. I do not think chis will work because 
Aristotle does not have properly metaphysical reasoning cowards 
the existence of an entity that is pure actuality. We have seen that 
the judgment of imperfection only necessarily implies notional 
existence of the perfect and nor real existence. In order to move 
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from the existence of the imperfect to the existence of the perfect, 
reasoning from effect to efficient cause is required. Yet Aristotle's 
efficient causes are not purely actual or else, as in the case of the 
active intellect, not the cause of being of a substance. 

Still another possibility is that the reasoning in che first part of 
chapter 8 is dialectical. In effect, Aristotle may be supposed to be 
arguing as follows. According co the reasoning which concludes to 
an unmoved mover for every distinct everlasting motion in the 
heavens, the number of such movers is a purely empirical matter. 
A priori reasoning cannot determine the number. If, however, we 
are certain that there is at least one unmoved mover, a priori 
reasoning can perhaps determine that there is also at most one 
unmoved mover and that therefore empirical investigation would 
at most discover a multitude of moved movers. After all, no 
empirical investigation could show conclusively chat the everlast- 
ing motions discovered are necessarily unrelated. If there is at most 
one unmoved mover, then we must know that somehow they are 
related, that is, caused by the one unmoved mover. 

A multiplicity of unmoved movers is possible and perhaps even 
reasonable within the context of the physical argument, but it is 
disastrous for Aristotle as a metaphysical conclusion. Parmenides 
has already provided the general reason for this, although it is not 
necessary to go outside of the Metaphysics to see why this is so. Let 
there be two gods or unmoved movers. Then being in the primary 
sense will be identified with them. But it cannot literally be 
identified with both of them; if one is being in the primary sense, 
then the other is not, or if it is, how does it differ from the first? 
Presumably, only by being something less than perfect actuality. 
In response, one might wish to say that neither is identical with 
being in the primary sense, but the two gods are perfect examples 
of being in the primary sense. This response is misconceived. For if 
this were so, then either being in the primary sense would be in 
something else, and this would be god, or being in the primary 
sense would be merely notional. In the latter case, theology as such 
would have nothing to do with metaphysics for Aristotle, because 
once having established what being in the primary sense is, 
namely, separated form, it would be irrelevant whether these 
perfect examples existed or not. This interpretation is refuted by 
the explicit programmatic statements in books A-El which 
identify metaphysics with theology.” 

None of these solutions seem altogether satisfactory. So, let us 
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look a bit more closely at exactly what che problem in chapter 8 is. 
The two passages held to be in contradiction are (1) 
1073a15—1074a30 and (2) 1074a31-8. In (2) the argument 
purports co show that there is only one heaven because there can 
only be one immovable first mover.%° In (1) there are said to be 
many immovable movers of the stars. There is thus no direct 
contradiction in there being one mover of heaven and many movers 
of the stars. There would be a contradiction in (1) and (2) if the 
many movers of the stars were supposed to be of the same nature as 
the immovable first mover, which the argument holds is unique. 
In (1), however, there is a contrast between the first immovable 
mover which is said to be immovable in itself and accidentally 
immovable and the other immovable movers which are said to be 
only immovable in themselves. Further, the latter are not said co 
be separated as is the former in chapter 7 (1073a4; cf. 
8.1073a38).”’ There is thus far no explicit contradiction between 
(1) and (2). 

The contradiction arises from inferences made on the basis of 
other things said in (1). First, at the beginning of chapter 8 the 
language leads us to believe that the movers co be discussed are 
similar to the mover discussed in chapter 7. More importantly, the 
movers discussed in (1) are said to be substances (cf.1073a15, 37, 
bl, 1074a22). The natural inference leading to the contradiction is 
that, as substances, these movers are separate, and since they are 
also said to be eternal, immovable, and without magnitude, they 
seem to possess the same nature as the mover in (2). Arriving at 
this stage on the basis of a reading of Physics Theta, we should 
perhaps hesitate co pronounce a contradiction in need of radical 
treatment. For there Aristotle has already argued that within a self- 
mover, the part which causes motion is unmoved (258a1—2). And 
further, he has distinguished the self-mover which is moved only 
accidentally and the unmoved mover which is absolutely unmoved 
(259b13-15).%* Finally, he has also distinguished the accidental 
motion of perishable things from that of certain ‘archai of motions 
in che heavenly bodies’ undergoing a composite motion consisting 
of its own motion and the motion caused presumably by the 
motion of che first heaven (259b27-31).% So, in che Physics 
Aristotle has already conceived of a self-mover part of which is 
unmoved and identified as one example of such a mover, that which 
causes the motion of the ‘planets’. 

Returning to chapter eight, we know that the many movers of 
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(1) cannot be the spheres within which the planets are moved, 
because Aristotle holds spheres to be bodily.'°° Since, however, 
the number of movers is said to equal che number of spheres and 
not the number of ‘planets’, these movers are evidently the 
unmoved movers of the spheres. The seemingly intractable 
problem is that in (1) these movers are said to be substances 
without magnitude, in which case it does not seem possible to 
identify them with the souls of the spheres, i.e., the immovable 
pare of self-movers. The contradiction would be resolved if 
‘substance’ refers to the spheres and ‘immovable movers’ refers to 
the inseparable souls of the spheres, the archai of their motion and 
the motion of the ‘planets’ contained within them. Such an 
interpretation is in accord with Aristotelian principles, but 
needless to say, in the face of more than two millennia of exegetical 
puzzlement, it is far from being the obvious interpretation. 

Let us recall the problem we reached at the end of Theta of the 
Physics. The efficient causality of the unmoved mover could not 
there be easily explained. I wish to suggest that the cask performed 
by the unmoved mover in Physics Theta is now taken over by the 
fifty-five unmoved movers in chapter eight of Lambda. This is so 
owing co the fact that the unqualifiedly unmoved mover is now a 
final cause rather than an efficient cause. Against this view it could 
be said that whereas it is possible textually to assume accidental 
motion for the movers in Lambda, it is not for che unmoved mover 
in Theta. But need we? In Lambda, Aristotle is accounting for the 
composite motions of the ‘planets’ (i.e., Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, Sun, and Moon). That their movers should be 
moved accidentally by the motion of the heavenly sphere is 
perfectly understandable (cf. Phys. 8.6.259b28-31). Indeed, since 
the fifty-five unmoved movers must be interconnected, there 
being no void to separate them, at least some of them must 
experience accidental motion owing to adjacent spheres. The 
unmoved mover of Theta, operating solely at the circumference of 
the outermost sphere, will not experience any accidental motion 
caused by inferior spheres. If the unqualifiedly unmoved mover 
moves by its final causal activity exclusively, there is no need for an 
efficient cause unmoved accidentally. The unmoved mover of 
Physics Theta is made redundant by the postulation of a new type of 
primary causality derived from the conception of primary being. 
The schema of Physics Theta is replaced by that of Metaphysics 
Lambda, thereby eliminating the problem of how the efficient 
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causality of an unqualifiedly unmoved mover could be conceived. 
There is no such thing. Accordingly, the fifty-five unmoved 
movers of Lambda chapter eight are the inseparable causes of self- 
moving spheres, arrived at by reasoning along the line of efficient 
causality. Such an interpretation, which in effect replaces the 
unmoved mover of Theta with the unmoved movers of Lambda 
chapter eight, has the not inconsiderable advantage of removing 
the contradiction from Lambda by confirming the type of causality 
sought in Theta.'°’ Thus, we would have a line of efficient causal 
reasoning which extends through Physics Theta and is continued in 
the first part of Lambda chapter eight, but in neither case does such 
reasoning attain cto god as Aristotle explains elsewhere in 
Lambda.'°? The specification of final causality as the type of 
causality pertaining to the unqualifiedly unmoved mover is made 
on the basis of metaphysical considerations. That is, because an 
unqualifiedly unmoved mover must be unique perfect actuality it 
cannot operate other than as final cause. It must be perfect 
actuality because it is the primary referent of being. 

The above solution to the problem posed by Lambda chapter 
eight turns upon the identification of the plurality of unmoved 
movers as efficient causes which are accidentally moved by adjacent 
spheres. If this is so, it is most plausible co identify them as the 
souls of the spheres. It may be objected, however, that 
1074a18-30 should be understood as assigning final causality to 
the plurality of unmoved movers, in which case ic might appear 
that my attempt to differentiate the plurality of unmoved movers 
of (1) from the perfectly actual unmoved mover of (2) fails. In 
response to this let us notice first chat unless al? of che unmoved 
movers of (1) are final causes, then some of them must be efficient 
causes anyway. But if all are final causes then presumably we need 
to postulate planetary souls moving efficiently under the inspira- 
tion of che final causality of the unmoved movers. This is no doubt 
possible, but in this cause it is exceedingly difficult to see why the 
number of movers is equal to the number of spheres which exceeds 
the number of planets many times. Either one final cause for all 
would suffice or perhaps one for each planet, but surely not eight 
or so for each. Second, the accidental motion of the spheres cannot 
possibly be denied, for otherwise there would have to be a 
separation of the spheres requiring a void between them. Aristotle 
rejects che void. Further, the principal reason for positing a 
complicated series of spheres and movers is that the combination of 
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their motions is the only way to account for the retrograde motion 
of the planets. Therefore, the final causal activity confusedly 
mentioned in 1074a18-30 should be interpreted as the result of 
the efficient causal activity of the plurality of unmoved movers, as 
indeed it is elsewhere. '°> 


§7 GOD, CAUSALITY, AND BEING 


I do not chink chat ic is entirely implausible to read the text of 
Lambda chapter eight as I have suggested. If we do, then in book 
Lambda Aristotle is using the principles of physics to arrive at a 
conclusion which is then submitted to metaphysical analysis. The 
far more serious problem is that the metaphysical analysis is not 
satisfactory. For the unique, purely actual entity now recognized as 
existing and as being identical with the unmoved mover is the 
nature of being itself and as such ic must be chat which is 
derivatively expressed in absolutely every instance of being, every 
sensible substance, every attribute of a sensible substance, and so 
on. And, as I have argued, the only way the requisite priority can 
be established is by showing that pure actuality is the efficient 
cause of every expression of being. Yet the causality of the 
unmoved mover is unambiguously final causality. The dilemma 
facing Aristotle can be stated thus. An unmoved mover that is an 
efficient cause can be reached by the argument of the Physics. But 
the study of the nature of being leads to a conclusion regarding 
primary being that makes its causality only final. The god of the 
Physics cannot satisfy metaphysics and the god of the Metaphysics 
cannot be reached by coherent reasoning within metaphysics. '4 
One may perhaps argue that a cause of being, strictly speaking, 
is not necessary, but only a cause of generation and destruction and 
the moved movers are posited as such (12.6.1072a10-12).'°? 
Still, che self-absorbed thinking that is the unmoved mover is 
going to have to be being itself and it will be essential co show 
how being so understood is derived to everything else. This cask is 
indispensable for the establishment of the science of being qua 
being as Aristotle understands it. In other words, understanding 
the nature of god is supposed to enable us to understand the being 
of everything else. If the unmoved mover were an efficient cause 
the matter would be far less desperate than it is. For an efficient 
cause, such as a maker, has the form of the product in his mind 
and understanding the thought in the mind may well be essential 
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to understanding the product. The unmoved mover, however, is 
not an efficient cause; che moved movers are efficient causes, but 
only of locomotion.'°° And even if their efficient causality 
somehow explains generation and destruction, it is not the moved 
movers, but the unmoved mover that expresses being itself. '°7 

Alternatively, it may be suggested that everything imitates the 
unmoved mover and that being is derived to everything this 
way.'° The metaphor of imitation, however, seems inappropriate 
to describe the relationship. For imitation paradigmatically 
requires some sort of awareness either on che part of the imitator or 
of the cause of the imitation. Now god is not aware of anything 
except himself and though imitation in the first moved mover may 
be assumed, it is hardly relevant for inanimate beings. Mountains 
do not imitate solid triangles in any way except the Platonic way 
rejected by Aristotle. The imitation of the first-moved mover is 
sufficient to provide the intermediacy required by the Physics, but 
if the imitation by everyching else of the unmoved mover is merely 
accidental, then it is metaphysically trivial. Imitation would be the 
appropriate way to describe the relationship only if the unmoved 
mover were a producer or maker; in short, an efficient cause, 
which, as we have seen, he can be within the structure of the 
Physics argument but not within the Metaphysics. !°? 

There is one passage in Lambda which has led some to see in the 
unmoved mover an expansion of its causal activity to include some 
form of efficient causality. Aristotle writes: 


We must consider also in which of two ways the nature of the 
universe contains the good, that is, the highest good, 
whether as something separate and in itself, or as the order of 
the parts. Probably in both ways, as an army does. For the 
good is found both in the order and in the leader, and more 
in the latter; for ic is not because of the order chat he exists, 
but the order exists because of him. And all things are 
ordered together somehow, but not all in the same way — 
fishes, birds, and plants; and the universe is not such that one 
thing has nothing to do with another, but they are 
connected. For all are ordered together to one end.!!° 
(10:1075a1 1-18) 


As the analogy of an army shows, by ‘good’ Aristotle means 
‘essential or crucial part’. The unmoved mover is related to the 
universe as a general is to an army. Colloquially, we might say that 
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the general and the battle-formations ‘make’ the army to be what it 
is. Of course they do so in different ways. The question is whether 
the efficient causality of a general is here held to be analogous to 
the causality of the unmoved mover. The text certainly does not 
require this incerpretation.''' For if all things are ordered to one 
end, this end plus the various natures of things is sufficient to 
account for the order. That is, each nature participates in che final 
cause according to its nature. This plausible rendering of the sense 
of the analogy along with the characterization of the unmoved 
mover in the previous chapters make it highly unlikely chat 
Aristotle is introducing efficient causality at this stage. '!? 

Those who argue that efficient causality is a facet of the causal 
activity of god in Lambda are quick to elicit Physics Theta for 
support. As we recall, the weight of evidence indicates that there 
the unmoved mover is an efficient cause. It must be granted that 
there is a reasonable presumption that if the argument from 
motion arrives at an efficient cause in the Physics, then a similar 
argument in the Metaphysics must at the very least not be thought 
to exclude such a cause. And indeed it does not. What Aristotle 
sees clearly in the Metaphysics, however, is the unqualified non- 
identity of che first efficient cause and the absolutely first cause. 
The many attempts to merge these in the Metaphysics founder on 
the specific role that a first efficient cause plays in the argument. 
For it can only be a first efficient cause if it is only qualifiedly 
unmoved. If the unqualifiedly unmoved mover were an efficient 
cause, the elaborate argument for the everlastingness of circular 
motion would be unnecessary. 

Aristotle's god is a separate substance which is nothing but 
form. It is perfectly actual, and perfect actuality is conceived of as 
self-absorbed thinking. The unmoved mover is, for Aristotle, a 
perfect substantial unity, independent and undivided. If the 
understanding of the unmoved mover's nature is the understanding 
of che nature of being then it seems that perfect undivided activity 
is for Aristotle the essence of being derivatively expressed in 
everything. Understanding the being of anything would begin 
with understanding the being of god, and this is so only if god is 
related to everything else as maker or producer.'!? If Aristotle 
believed that he had achieved a measure of success in fulfilling the 
programme of a science of being gua being that is at the same time 
theology, then he must be taken to have shown that understanding 
the being of anything is understanding the measure of undivided 
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activity in ic. Thae Aristotle should have believed chat perfect, 
undivided activity is to be identified with thinking is a measure of 
his indebtedness to the tradition within which he is working. 

Rather than say that the unmoved mover is the active intellect, 
which the textual evidence is against, I think it more plausible 
that the active intellect, a postulated entity hypothesized to 
explain cognition, provides an early model for che postulated entity 
of theology. The unmoved mover is like the active intellect in that 
it is pure activity and that it is actually thinking; it is unlike the 
active intellect in that it is not an efficient cause, but a final cause, 
and unambiguously separate. The crucial difficulty wich identify- 
ing being with undivided activity or perfect unity is, as Plotinus 
will point out, chat noecic activity of any sort cannot be described 
as unequivocally one, for some distinction between subject and 
object is essential in it. This difficulty and Plotinus’ solution to it 
will occupy us in chapter 5. For the present, it is more important 
to notice that, on Aristotle's own principles, he must say not that 
thinking is the best example of undivided activity but that it is the 
essence of undivided activity. God is no more the best example of 
being than is the health of an animal's body the best example of 
health. That is, the being of everything can be explained as an 
activity more or less divided by potency. Thus, for example, 
organic individuals are never all at once what they strive to be. 
Perfect actuality is available to an organic individual such as a 
human being only in chose rare moments when they step outside 
themselves, as it were, in contemplative thinking. Understanding 
the being of a sensible substance would be understanding the 
undivided unified activity it strives to attain. 

If there is some plausibility in construing the being of human 
sensible substances as imperfectly undivided agents, there seems 
little plausibility in so construing the being of substances without 
thoughr.''4 They may all be more or less undivided agents but 
they are not all more or less thinkers. Any texts that might throw 
some light on how, if at all, Aristotle thought he could carry out 
his programme in this regard are completely lacking. I suspect that 
texts are lacking because it is a programme that cannot be carried 
out on the hypothesis that being is substance, for the primary 
meaning of substance may be form but the primary meaning of 
being is not form. It is not too difficule to see why this is so. 

Aristotle claims that being is a pros hen equivocal and that the 
science of being qua being must first have established for it the 
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existence of che primary referent of being. Aristotle adduces the aid 
of physics wherein are to be found the principles for concluding to 
the existence of one or more unmoved movers. So far so good. 
Aristotle now turns co metaphysics to establish that this or these 
unmoved movers are the primary referents of being. In order to 
study being he reasonably turns to the sensible substances for the 
most readily available data. The being of the unmoved movers is 
not directly available for study. He starts with an hypothesis, chat 
being is substance. It turns out through investigation that 
substance is itself a pros ben equivocal and that form is a substance 
prior to matter or to the composite of form and matter. Form is 
determined to be synonymous with actuality and so the original 
hypothesis, along with the application of the criteria of separability 
and unqualified priority, leads us to conclude that being in the 
primary sense would be a separate substance, perfectly actual. In 
order to show that such a substance exists Aristotle avails himself 
of the proof of the existence of an unmoved mover, reaping the 
bonus that since there could not be more than one perfectly actual 
separate substance, the unicity of the unmoved mover follows. But 
now it must be shown that the perfect actuality or separated form 
that serves the requirements of the science of being qua being also 
serves those of physics. On the one hand, the unmoved mover of 
physics can be a final cause so long as there is an everlasting first 
moving cause postulated along with it. On the other hand, che 
primary referent of being should be an efficient cause of being 
everywhere else. It is difficult to see, however, how a separately 
existing, perfectly actual substance can be an efficient cause of 
being. It does not seem possible simultaneously to satisfy the 
requirements of physics and metaphysics; that is, to have a 
perfectly actual, efficient cause of being which is also an unmoved 
mover. The reason is that for Aristotle perfect separate actuality is 
form and che only type of formal actuality Aristotle can conceive of 
is self-absorbed thinking. So, Aristotle opts to identify god or the 
unmoved mover with a final cause and the relationship between 
this final cause and all other expressions of being becomes 
indeterminable. Final causality is perhaps adequate within che 
strictures of the Metaphysics to relate the unmoved mover and the 
first-moved mover. It is perhaps also true that, as final cause, god 
is that upon which depends everything in the world. But if god is 
only a final cause, it is once again difficult to see how being is 
derived to everything else in the way required by the Metaphysics, 
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that is, in a way such that the science of god will be the science of 
the being of everything else.'!° 

The motive for interpreting god as an active intellect is in this 
context clear enough. God then becomes a perfectly actual efficient 
cause. God is also then virtually or cognitionally identical with all 
forms, a conclusion towards which we find Plato tending. If god 
were the successor to the active intellect, it would also be easy to 
see how primary being is expressed in every derivative being, for 
god is perfectly identical with every form imperfectly represented 
in anything else possessing that form. God would be perfectly 
identical with every form because even the identity of ordinary 
cognicion leaves che thinker distince from the thought, whereas in 
god there is no such distinction.''® And since nothing is without 
form, god would then truly be the crux of the science of being gua 
being. Whatever plausibilicy there may be in such an approach it 
is noc Aristotle's. Whereas the active intellect is a exis, god is a 
perfectly actual substance. And whereas god's unity is preserved by 
making him thinking thinking thinking, the active intellect must 
be identical with a multitude of forms and therefore not 
unqualiftedly actual. 

It is also fruitless to adduce the example of Alpha Elatton as 
analogous to the efficient causality of the final cause. For to say 
that the unmoved mover is that in virtue of which being belongs 
to everything else is to say either chat ic is the formal cause of 
being, in which cause its real existence is unnecessary, or that it is 
the efficient cause of the being of everything else. As we have seen, 
book Zeta 17.1041b25-8 denotes form as the cause of being of a 
substance. But since a sensible substance is not unqualifiedly being 
because it is not unqualifiedly identical with its form, it would 
follow that separated form is a cause of being paradigmatically. So, 
the argument goes, the study of the being chat is separate form is 
paradigmatic or normative for the study of being universally. I 
admit the attractiveness of this approach to saving Aristotle's 
programme. | believe, chough, that it must finally be rejected. For 
either primary being is just what god does — chat is, thinking — in 
which case nothing that does not think is a being, or else being is 
just the hypothetical case where ousia is identical with form, in 
which case a real god is unnecessary. 

There are two far-reaching conclusions to be drawn from rhis 
long discussion. First, the central hypothesis of Aristotle's 
metaphysical investigations — that being is substance — is 
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disconfirmed. For if substance is primarily form, che primary 
meaning of being (on this hypothesis) should be a separate form. It 
is not sufficient, however, to say that such a form exists and to 
designate it as the perfect example of being. A perfect example of 
being is not being itself. The science of being qua being is not 
supposed to be a science of the perfect example of being but of 
being itself. Either such exists, in which case the science pertains 
to it and not to examples, perfect or otherwise, or it does not, in 
which case the science is impossible. If, on the other hand, god is 
not the perfect example of being bur being itself, chen the fact chat 
being is a pros hen equivocal requires that we show how being is 
derived causally from god to everything else. The final causalicy of 
the unmoved mover is not sufficient to provide the intimate 
connection necessary. That god is the final cause of the motion of 
the first-moved mover does not illuminate the being of anything 
else.!!7 This leads to our second conclusion. 

Aristotle’s path to god, despite its troubles, is unreservedly 
physical, even in the Metaphysics. He attempts to reach che 
unmoved mover via efficient causality, fails in Physics Eta, and has 
better success in Theta, but he cannot there resolve the problem of 
how chis efficient causality operates. Retaining his physical 
approach in the Metaphysics, he concludes that god is a final cause, 
thereby dooming his attempt co identify god as the focus of the 
science of being qua being. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
there is an incoherence between Aristotle’s metaphysics and his 
mode of demonstrating god's existence. Retaining and refining the 
physical approach to god, as Aristotle conceives of it, could only 
lead to a Pyrrhic victory, for such an approach could not provide 
the requisite complement co his metaphysical hypothesis. It is 
essential to stress that [ do not mean that Aristotle's difficulty 
could be removed by an improved physical argument, although I 
do not deny che possibility that there could be a becter argument. 
The problem is precisely with the identification of being and 
separate form which makes any argument designed to establish the 
existence of a separate form inadequate for the purposes of 
metaphysics. 

Aristotle, like Plato, attempts to build upon Parmenides’ 
identification of being and thinking. But he does so by accepting a 
constraint cast off by Plato in che Republic, namely, the 
identification of being with ousia. Aristotle replies successfully to 
Parmenides at the level of natural science by taking the existence of 
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motion as a starting-point. But at che level of the universal science 
of being he does not formulate an adequate reply because he cannot 
show how being can be the arché of all. His metaphysical failure is 
a theological failure. 

In che next two chapters we shall explore some of the historical 
consequences for natural theology of the approaches taken by Plato 
and Aristotle, particularly chose in Hellenistic philosophy and in 
Plotinus. 
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In this chapter we shall be concerned with Stoicism and 
Scepticism, the two schools in which problems of natural theology 
were most critically and fruitfully discussed between the time of 
Aristotle and Plotinus. I shall try to show that within these schools 
a continuous discussion is being carried on with their predecessors, 
particularly, of course, Plato and Aristotle. This discussion is 
concerned with the existence and nature of an arché of all, its 
relation to everything else, and now, even more than before, the 
possibility of having knowledge of such an arché and the means for 
attaining it. 


§1 THE BACKGROUND TO STOIC 
NATURAL THEOLOGY 


One problem we must address at once is that the history of 
Stoicism and Scepticism presents many complexities. Thus, the 
Old Stoa of Zeno, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes is subjected to the 
attacks of the Academic Sceptics Arcesilaus and Carneades, 
themselves the product of a considerable tradition having its 
origins outside of the Academy. In response to Academic 
criticisms, or so the traditional story goes, the two dominant 
figures of the Middle Stoa, Panaetius and Posidonius, adjusted 
Stoic theory. These Stoic adjustments are held by some to involve a 
return or relapse in certain respects into Platonism. There is even 
some reason to believe that the Sceptic, Aenesidemus, broke away 
from the Academy because contemporaries had begun to flirt with 
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the excesses of the founder. By the time of che first century BC 
when knowledge of Greek philosophy became widespread in 
Rome, we are confronted with a highly tangled web of doctrine. 
All this would be just complex and not problematic were it not for 
one important fact. We possess no complete treatises of the major 
figures of Stoicism or Scepticism. Our knowledge of their 
teachings, especially in natural cheology, comes principally from 
Cicero, Sextus Empiricus, and Plutarch, along with a host of other 
reporters, some exceedingly hostile. These historians of philosophy 
are by no means wildly unreliable or even bereft of philosophical 
acuity. Owing to the complexity of the history which they are 
reporting, however, they are apt to conflate arguments under a 
general rubric ‘Stoicism’ or ‘Scepticism’ which rest on various 
principles embraced and rejected throughout the course of a long 
and lively debate. Further, they are perforce excerpters, picking 
out what seems to them co be important and leaving aside the rest. 
This inevitably produces some justifiable unease in chose trying to 
understand just what it was that, for example, Carneades wanted 
to say, and why. The situation is far different from that regarding 
the Pre-Socratics, where what often remains is not even a complete 
argument, but a sentence or even only a phrase. Quite the 
contrary. Our sources apparently often quote directly and lengthily 
from their subjects. Still, there is a disappointing lack of what we 
would call today ‘context’ sufficient to make us confident that we 
are always grasping the drift of an argument. 

The above remarks are by way of an apology for my henceforth 
speaking generally of Stoicism and Scepticism without che 
historical scruples that a different sore of book would demand. I 
know that the whole story is much more convoluted than it will 
appear to be in this chapter. My reason for proceeding in this way 
is my view that there is in face something like a general Stoic 
critique of Aristotelian natural theology and a common Stoic 
alternative, and a general Sceptical attack on any ‘dogmatism’ that 
dares to construct a natural theology, Aristotelian, Stoic, Platonic, 
etc.! In fact, this is not surprising. For, first, each Greek 
philosophical school is practically defined by its view of the arché. 
We can be fairly confident that the views reported to us represent 
common ground.? Second, and more importantly, Stoicism’s 
opponents gave particular attention to che arguments that set it 
apart most strikingly from chem, and these are the arguments 
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regarding the existence and nature of the arché. As for Scepticism, 
the attempt to demolish arguments and the possibility of 
arguments in natural theology goes for the throat of dogmatic 
Greek philosophy. There is, I believe, no better way to understand 
the complex and even consciously collaborative tradition of a search 
for wisdom in Greek philosophy than to see it through the eyes of 
the perceptive, relentless opposition of Scepticism. 

In all likelihood we owe to the Stoics the systematic division of 
theology into three types: civic, mythic, and natural.? As we have 
seen, in practice natural theology is of Pre-Socratic origin. But 
there is ac least one respect in which che Stoics have quite 
consciously set out on a distinctive course. For, as Aristotle 
emphatically asserts, if separate, that is, immaterial substances, do 
not exist, then first philosophy is just physics. It probably did not 
occur to Aristotle chat, insofar as he identifies first philosophy with 
theology, this means that the non-existence of immaterial 
substances would entail the identification of theology with physics 
as well. Aristotle's remark is, of course, to be understood as per 
impossibile. The Stoics, however, having rejected the grounds for 
positing separate substances, are more than willing to argue that 
there is a genuine theology which is, in face, a part of physics. The 
consequences of thus eliminating theology as a science distinct 
from physics are bound to affect profoundly the way one views each 
of these and how knowledge is attained within them. Thus, the 
Stoics will be led to reject types of argument employed by their 
predecessors in natural theology in favour of those more suitable for 
an enterprise differently conceived. Further, the identification of 
theology with physics results in a different conception of wisdom. 
The contrast between natural theology on the one hand and 
mythical and civic theology on che other is not the contrast 
between different ways of arriving at the same conclusion but the 
contrast between activities with entirely different purposes. The 
Stoic sage is not one who has attained esoteric knowledge 
regarding a remote and superior being, buc rather one who has 
acquired a perhaps equally difficult self-knowledge. Finally, the 
Stoic identification of theology with physics entails the rejection of 
theology as a science of being. If Parmenides aims at a metaphysics 
without natural theology, the Stoics aim at a natural theology 
without metaphysics.” 

Let us begin with the Stoic principle chat contradicts Platonic 
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and Aristotelian natural theology ax fond, namely, materialism.® 


As materialists, the Stoics are bound to view theology in a way 
remarkably different from most of their predecessors. What then is 
the origin of the guiding Stoic principle? Evidently, it is to be 
sought in their reasons for rejecting the arguments for Plato's 
Forms, an immaterial separately existing soul, and an unmoved 
mover, the three prime examples of immaterial entities in the 
Academic and Peripatetic schools.” Unfortunately, we have very 
little direct evidence regarding Stoic treatment of arguments such 
as we have been considering in the last two chapters. We are told, 
however, that the Stoics said that the Ideas were our own thoughts 
or, more accurately, the intentional objects of certain psychological 
states and that they believed that Ideas were introduced to account 
for the use of common nouns, two predictable and rather 
unilluminating responses to Plato.® We are further informed that 
the Stoics held that the incorporeal can neither do anything nor 
have anything done to it.? From this it is easy to infer that, since 
the soul does affect and is affected by the body, it itself is not 
incorporeal, Cicero has his Stoic interlocutor proclaim that a god 
who is not providential might as well not exist, perhaps an 
offhanded criticism of Aristotle's unmoved mover as well as of 
Epicurus (N.D. 2.44, 59). Such testimony merely hints at 
argument, while begging the crucial question. One wants to see 
advanced a general argument in favour of materialism, but the 
extant texts fail us. Does such an argument exist? 

This question depends very much upon what materialism 
exactly is taken to be. For the Stoics it is basically the denial of the 
existence of independent entities with a non-bodily nature. It is 
most definitely not a denial of the need to posit a principle other 
than matter to account for the constitution of chings.!° Is there 
some general argument leading the entire Stoic tradition to turn its 
back, as it were, on the immaterial entities so exhaustively 
defended by Plato and Aristotle? A general argument is lacking 
surely because there can be no such argument, unless one wishes to 
hold, perversely, that immaterial entities are self-contradictory. 
Nevertheless, the Stoics’ resolute materialism is not satisfactorily 
explained by saying merely that they found current arguments for 
immaterial entities unimpressive. 

There is some indication that Stoic materialism is in the first 
instance methodological. Thus, Origen writes: ‘[Celsus} dogmati- 
cally asserts, like che Stoics who abolish intelligible substances, 
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that everything which is grasped is grasped by the senses and every 
act of [mental] grasping is dependent on the senses’.'' Grasping is 
knowing without the possibilicy of error, a rigorous standard 
which, as we shall see, the Sceptics are all too ready to exploit. !? 
Whar this passage cells us is that for the Stoics, immaterial 
entities, if they existed, would not be graspable and so would be 
irrelevant to whatever it is that required graspability. To the 
principle chat nothing short of graspability will do should be 
added the Stoic causal principle that only bodies can produce 
effects, that is, ‘graspable effects’ (cf. Cicero, Acad. 1.39 [SVF 
1.90]). A sense of what these two principles together mean in 
practice may be seen in a passage from Aetius: ‘Chrysippus says 
that these four things [presentation, presented object, the 
‘phantastic’ and phantasm] differ from each other. Presentation, 
then, is an experience which occurs in che soul and which, in [the 
experience] itself, also indicates that which caused it. For example, 
when we observe something white by means of vision, there is an 
experience which has occurred in the soul by means of vision; and 
«in virtue of this experience we are able to say that there exists 
something white which stimulates us. And similarly for couch and 
smell. Presentation [phantasia] gets its name from light [phds}; for 
just as light reveals itself and the other things which are 
encompassed in it, so too presentation reveals itself and that which 
caused it’ (Aetius, Placita 4.12.1—2 [SVF 2.54}). A presentation of 
white reveals the presence of something producing a white 
presentation, which is presumably what we normally mean by a 
white thing. Since che only effects that are graspable presentations 
are effects caused by things producing sense-experiences, an 
immaterial entity which produces no sense-experiences could never 
be an inferred cause. When Zeno insisted that no immaterial entity 
could produce an effect, he probably meant, inter alia, a graspable 
effect which could lead us to infer confidently something about its 
cause. Since the immaterial entities defended by Academics and 
Peripatetics are certainly not such things as hypothetical causes of 
visual presentations, such putative entities can be safely left aside. 

This leaves two questions. First, why do the Stoics wish to 
adhere to the rigorous standard of a graspable presentation? 
Second, where does this leave Stoicism in regard to an arché which 
it seems cannot plausibly be defined within the narrow limits of a 
cause of graspable presentations? A complete answer to che first 
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question would require an extensive discourse on the spirit of 
Stoicism, which would be out of place here. Briefly, let me 
indicate the outline of an answer. A fundamental difference 
between Aristotelianism and Stoicism is that in the former, 
theoretical and practical sciences are distinct and failure in one does 
not entail failure in the other. In Stoicism, practical excellence, 
embodied in the Stoic sage, is virtually identical with the soul's 
correct Orientation to nature. To live in agreement with nature, the 
Stoic’s guiding aim, is, first of all, to have one’s soul informed by 
the truth about nature. The Stoic sage is one whose ‘mind will not 
assent to a falsehood’ (Sextus, M. 7.44 [SVF 2.132]). Thus, it 
seems to me that there is an ethical motivation in the Stoic 
cricerion of knowledge, the origin of which is most likely the 
Socratic principle that virtue is knowledge. '? 

The answer to the second question concerns us more directly. 
The Stoics are no less devoted to the discovery of the arché of all 
than are any of their predecessors. Although they are inclined 
occasionally to use traditional language in some non-traditional 
ways, they are authentic participants in a continuous discussion. 
Very far from rejecting abductive inference, they are prepared to 
embrace it with rigour. Yet underlying che evident Stoic 
dissatisfaction with previous attempts to arrive at an arché and to 
describe it is cheir unwillingness to subordinate physics to 
metaphysics. In this one respect, Stoic fidelity to the norms of 
nature is best seen as a type of anti-realism set over against the 
variety of scientific realisms of their predecessors. '4 

The fundamental metaphor of Stoic cosmology is organic, a 
view shared more or less by most of their predecessors.'> By 
‘organic’ they mean roughly that in explaining nature they will 
have recourse to organic explanations, analogous to the sorts of 
explanations employed in understanding the structure and 
operations of individual organisms. Postulating an arché outside of 
the universe is, first of all, to misunderstand what the universe is, 
namely, everything. But if one postulates an arché that is somehow 
within the universe, ic will be organic or not. If it is organic, then 
the Stoics rightly, it seems, can argue that explaining one 
organism by another is a betrayal of che settled conviction of all 
Greek philosophers that a principle must be different from that of 
which it is a principle. If it is not organic, then the Stoics will 
reply again, justly, that the universe is now denied to be organic, a 
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denial which is not @ priori false, but which is perhaps, finally, 
false to the facts. A denial of a transcendent, immaterial arché, 
however, need noc, as we shall see presently, entail a debasement 
of theological sentiment. 

The Stoics are prepared to draw the inference suggested by 
Aristotle when he says that if god, that is, separate substance does 
not exist, then first philosophy is just physics.'® Therefore, 
understanding Stoic proofs for the existence of god requires 
understanding something about Stoic physical principles and 
methods of reasoning. 

Stoic physics represents the major ancient alternative to 
Atomism after Aristotle. The universe of the Atomists consists of 
atoms and the void. These atoms are irreducible, differing from 
each other only in shape, order, and position.'? By contrast, the 
Stoics produced a theory according to which the universe was a 
continuous, corporeal whole, outside of which is a void.'® This 
universe is cognizable according to two archai, matter, che passive 
principle, and /ogos, the active principle.'? These two archai are 
inseparable.?° 

The active principle is manifested in a physical entity the Stoics 
call pneuma, which itself is divided into three kinds depending on 
whether it is found in inorganic matter, organic matter, or in 
individuals capable of at least sense-perception and movement. 
These three kinds are called, respectively, Aexis, physis, and 
psyché." The differentiations in the active principle are accounted 
for by variations in the proportions of fire and air which comprise 
the pneuma.?? 

The primary function of pneuma is to be the vehicle for the 
qualification of matter or the passive principle and to provide for 
the internal cohesion of bodies.23 Although the pneuma is 
corporeal, being composed of fire and air, it appears co function 
roughly like the concept of a field of force in modern physics. One 
of the basic properties of pneuma is tonos or tension.*4 Tension is a 
sort of movement, distince from locomotion, responsible for the 
propagation of something akin to a field of force within a body or 
medium. Tension in the soul is manifested in judging, acting, 
refraining from these, and so on.?? 

Pneuma is the fundamental conceptual tool used in accounting 
for all physical phenomena. By this 1 mean that a Stoic account of 
a particular physical phenomenon will begin with a specification of 
che type of pneuma involved. Since this fundamental principle is 
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essentially active in producing a tension or force, physical 
explanations are necessarily dynamic rather than static. Thus, all 
physical events, including the continuous stability of bodies 
through time, are explained by the operation of /ogos through the 
dynamic character of pneuma. 

Since the universe is a continuous whole, all of these phenomena 
are connected. There is a universal sympatheia among the parts of 
the universe, which means that no part or event within the whole 
is completely isolated from the rest.7° In principle, an event in 
any part of the universe will have effects everywhere else in the 
universe. This principle undoubtedly supports and is supported by 
the organic metaphor. As Sambursky points out, Stoics appealed to 
the influence of heavenly bodies on the earth such as the moon on 
the tides in support of universal sympatheta, an evidently impressive 
example of the interconnection among the parts of the whole.?” 

The integrated, corporeal universe whose parts are differentiated 
by varying ratios of pneuma is the ultimate subject of all events. 
The parts and che relations between the parts are not thereby 
rendered spurious any more than they would be within an 
individual organism. A wound to part of the body is a wound to 
the entire body. Organic integrity underlies the various pos- 
sibilicies of describing such an event, which vary according to the 
types of pneuma in the subjects and the intended purposes of the 
descriptions. For example, propositions in ethics and meteorology 
have different subjects because the pneuma in the subjects of each 
differs. Propositions in ethics and psychology differ, even though 
the subjects are the same, because their aims differ. 

The doctrine of what I shall call che double subject, entailed by 
the principle of the dynamic continuum and partial differentiation 
by pneuma, is a crucial pare of the foundation of Stoic theology. 
According to this doctrine, for every ordinary predicative 
judgment there is, besides a nominal subject, another subject 
which ts the organic universe itself. That the universe and ordinary 
individuals should in some sense be the really distinct subjects of 
exactly the same predicates differentiates the Stoic position both 
from a substance metaphysics and from a rigorous monism.?8 The 
denial of the primacy of substances and the assertion of a 
multiplicity of real subjects are two corollaries of the same 
hypothesis, namely, that the universe is a complex unity and so is 
more than the mere sum of its parts. That che Stoic position is not 
to be dismissed as simply an idiosyncratic way of describing things 
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should be clear from the distinctive theory of causality entailed by 
it. A brief examination of this theory will provide us with the 
appropriate entrée to their theological arguments. 

The Stoics hold thar every cause is a body which causes 
something incorporeal to be true in another body, namely, a 
predicate.?? For example, a scalpel causes in flesh the predicate 
‘being cut’ and fire causes in wood the predicate ‘being burnt’.*? It 
appears further that they emphasized the necessity and sufficiency 
of a cause, thus suggesting a functional relationship between cause 
and effect.*! It would seem that within a continuous universe 
every body would be causally connected to every other no matter 
how remotely. The above examples are somewhat misleading in 
this respect. For if every effect is an incorporeal and incorporeals 
cause nothing, discrete cause and effect relationships seem to be 
suggested. Nevertheless, any disruption of continuity in causality 
is persistently rejected by the Stoics, even in the most problematic 
cases, such as voluntary action. 

The doctrine of the double subject is the key to reconciling 
these apparently divergent points of view. If a man cuts the finger 
on his left hand with his right hand it is equally correct to say that 
he cut himself and that the right hand cut this finger rather chan 
that one. In a universe assumed to be an organic continuum, every 
causal event is analogous to this example.** Just as the man is a 
whole, parets of which are his hands, so the universe is a whole, 
parts of which are the subjects of predicative judgments. If che 
finger bleeds and blood spills on the man’s chest, there is both 
another discrete cause and effect relationship and causal continuity. 
Although every effect is an incorporeal, the causal activity of the 
body in which the effect is produced cannot occur without its own 
antecedent causes, including, among others, the cause of the 
incorporeal effect in it. 

Sextus Empiricus reports the Stoics as distinguishing the unity 
of the universe from the unity of things having parts ‘conjoined’ 
and the unity of things having parts ‘disjoined’ (M. 9.78-81 {SVF 
2.1013}; cf. N.D. 2.82-3). The first kind of unity is stricely 
organic; the second, that of an artifact whose parts are continuous, 
like a chain or tower or ship; and the third, that of a collection of 
separated things united by a common purpose, such as an army, 
chorus, or flock. On the one hand, the universe includes 
everything into an organic unity. On the other, it includes unities 
which are ‘conjoined’ and ‘disjoined’. These unities, Sextus cells us, 
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have parts which do not ‘sympathize’ with one another, since what 
happens to one part need not necessarily affect another. 
Superficially, these two claims appear to conflict. For che parts of 
the army should be in sympathy with each other insofar as they are 
parts of the universe, but not in sympathy with each other insofar 
as they are parts of the army. The Stoics can respond, though, that 
any non-organic unity is ontologically irrelevant, a lesson they 
might well have learned from Aristotle.>? Accordingly, what 
happens to the army or its parts does happen to the universe, but 
only equivocally. When the army is diminished by attack, there is 
some true proposition with the universe as subject stating that 
something has happened to it. But because of the equivocation 
based on the distinction between the organic and the non-organic, 
the attack on the army can still leave che remainder unaffected. It 
is the underlying organic unity of the archai of any adventitious 
collection or any artiface that guarantees universal and necessary 
causal connectedness. 

The testimony of Alexander of Aphrodisias supports the 
interpretation chat a distinction between that which exists by 
nature and chat which does not is what underlies the different Stoic 
conceptions of unity.’ The active principle in things existing in 
nature is craftsmanlike but fundamentally different from the 
craftsmanship evident in a piece of furniture or in a dance chorus. 
Since all human craftsmanship employs what already exists by 
nature, there is no possibility of circumventing the causal necessity 
operating at che level of nature. The complications owing to the 
face that human craftsmen are also parts of the organic continuum 
are manifold. In fact, Stoic dissent from commonsensical or 
Peripatetic explanations often seems to be founded on a belief that 
events are habitually being misdescribed owing to a confusion 
among the organic whole, its parts, and non-natural subjects of 
propositions. For example, to say unequivocally that it was 
necessary or inevitable or fated chat the army would be defeated is 
to make a sore of category mistake. For what happens to non- 
natural subjects like armies is only susceptible to scientific 
explanation at a level at which armies do not exist. I shall have 
more to say about this matter in due course. 

There are two obvious putative counter-examples to the 
postulacion of a continuous causal nexus, namely, chance and 
human voluntary action. As for chance, the Stoics brusquely 
dismiss it as ‘hidden cause’, that is, hidden to us.?5 This is what 
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we should expect given the principle of an organic continuum. As 
for human voluntary action, to which we shall return, the Stoics 
are adamant in maintaining the causal nexus. They do this not 
simply because without it the principle of continuity would be 
violated, but because uncaused action would violate a deeper 
principle shared by Greek philosophers, with the notorious 
exception of Epicurus, at least since Parmenides, namely, chat 
something cannot come from nothing.’ However, they do 
concede the need to distinguish between two kinds of causes 
especially in order to account for the admittedly unusual kind of 
cosmological event that is a human choice. Thus, Chrysippus 
distinguishes between antecedent causes, external to the agent, and 
the ‘perfect and principal causes’ internal to the agent, which 
include volition and more generally the agent's nature.>” Perfect 
and principal causes will generally pertain to anything with a 
nature, although they are most complicated and contentious in the 
case of voluntary actions. Perfect and principal causes are also 
called operative causes and are distinguished from antecedent 
causes in the following way. Antecedent causes produce effects 
which continue after the antecedent cause has ceased to exist; 
operative causes are co-extensive with their effects.** This 
distinction, needed when addressing the questions of fate and 
freedom, responsibility, moral progress and so on, is not intended 
to compromise the continuity of causality. Perfect and principal 
causes themselves have necessary and sufficient conditions. 
Consequently, a full causal explanation will ultimately move 
beyond the agent to include causes external to it.2? That is, che 
nature of an agent, human or otherwise, will never be a final or 
complete explanation of an event brought about by chat agent. The 
ultimate subject of the causal explanation will be the universe 
itself. 

The distinction between antecedent and perfect and principal 
causes was probably inspired by the obvious problem of apparent 
human freedom faced by Stoic cosmology.*° Buc the notion of 
perfect and principal cause is potentially of the widest possible 
application and is of great interest. For since the universe is an 
organic unity it has, accordingly, one nature in some sense of that 
term. Therefore, all causal relationships will be ‘internal’ to the 
universe and a result of its nacure.4! In the passage from Clement 
of Alexandria referred to above, he distinguishes between 
asymmetrical cause and effect and mutual causality. Two clear 
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examples of the latter are che interdependence of the virtues and 
the reciprocal support among the stones of a vault. A third 
example, less clear but even more suggestive, is that of a knife 
which is the cause of the meat being cut and the meat which is the 
cause of the knife’s cutting. Obviously the meat is not the cause of 
the knife's cutting the way the man is. It is a cause in the sense of 
a necessary condition. 

When A is a necessary condition for B and B is also a necessary 
condition for A, leaving aside sufficiency, the asymmetry of 
relative temporal co-ordinates becomes irrelevant. For example, 
brain stem activity and respiration are mutually necessary but not 
mutually sufficient over extended periods of time and temporal 
priority, requisite for ordinary cause and effect analysis, is besides 
the point. It can be seen by induction that cases of mutual 
necessication (sans sufficiency) typically pertain to co-ordinated 
parts within larger wholes, organic or other. If Clement's 
testimony truly represents Stoic doctrine, these different levels of 
causal analysis reflece the subtlety of the double subject doctrine. 
For the antecedent causes along with the perfect and principal 
causes represent a partial analysis, whereas a complete analysis 
(unavailable to human intellect, according to Chrysippus) would 
ascend to mutual causality or simply perfect and principal 
causality, without antecedent causes. Such analysis is common 
both within the natural sciences and mathematics. In the latter, 
temporal predicates are strictly irrelevant; in the former they are 
relevant only individually and not systemically. 

The relevance of Stoic causal theory to their arguments in 
theology remains to be seen. We may note, however, by way of 
anticipation, that causal inference within the framework of mutual 
causes is quite different from causal inference from incorporeal 
effect to antecedent cause. Inferring the existence of a valley from a 
mountain or the existence of a liver from a heart is different from 
inferring a murderer from a headless corpse. Although the Stoic 
god is frequently described in language most appropriate to that of 
an antecedent cause, such language requires considerable qualifica- 
tion, principally because antecedent causality is attributed 
primarily co individual parts within the entire universe. Insofar as 
the entire universe is said to be a cause antecedent to a subsequent 
effect, which is just che entire universe at a later time, we shall see 
that such analysis marginalizes the temporal dimension and 
approaches analysis of mutual causality or operative causality. 
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§2 STOIC ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


The most extensive treatment of Stoic arguments within natural 
theology is to be found in Cicero's De Natura Deorum, book 2. 
Book 1 contains an exposition of Epicurean theology along with an 
attack from an Epicurean on the other major theological schools. 
This is followed by a criticism of Epicurean theology from the 
point of view of an Academic sceptic. Book two is an exposition of 
Stoic theology by an otherwise unknown Stoic named Balbus. The 
exposition and defence is divided into four parts: the existence of 
god (§4—§44); the divine nature (§45—§72); providence in general 
(§73-§153); providence for man ($154—end). Book three contains 
an Academic reply to these arguments by the Sceptic Cotta under 
the same four divisions. Balbus offers four arguments: (1) based on 
the existence of design ($4); (2) ex consensu gentium (§5); (3) based 
on epiphanies of gods (86); (4) based on the success of divination 
($7—§12). Balbus validates this panoply of argument by appeal to 
the authority of Cleanthes, who, he says, gave four explanations for 
the formation of conceptions of the gods in the minds of men: two 
of these are repetitions of (1) and (4), the former said by Cleanthes 
to be the strongest explanation; the magnitude of divine blessings; 
awe-inspiring natural phenomena (§13-§15).4 

The unusual phrasing ‘four explanations for the formation of 
conceptions of the gods in the minds of men’ instead of 
‘demonstrations of the existence of god’ originates in Aristotle's 
exoteric work On Philosophy. The phrase is also independently 
illuminated by Stoic epistemology.*4 Cleanthes wished to show 
that che belief in the existence of divinity comes from a graspable 
presentation, which can only come from an existing object. 
Platonic or Aristotelian divinities could never present us with a 
graspable presentation because they are neither bodies nor 
incorporeals which depend on bodies for their existence (cf. Sextus, 
M. 7.227-36 {SVF 2.56]). Whatever the value of reasoning 
leading to the conclusion that such divinities exist, we could never 
know they exist, since the graspable presentation is the criterion of 
knowledge.” This assimilation of a demonstration to an aetiology 
of belief is a feature of the Stoics’ naturalized epistemology which 
will concern us presently. 

Let us also notice a curious feature of the language in which 
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Cicero expresses the Stoic position, namely, the shifting back and 
forth from talk about ‘god’ to ‘gods’. Cicero is not being careless, 
as we know from other sources.“ God is one but called by many 
popular names. Thus, the belief in a god formed from the 
experience of natural marvels requires further analysis in order to 
show that all che divine names really refer to different aspects of 
the same divinity. 

Wich che exception of Balbus’ argument (2), all of the above 
arguments are really variations on the single argument from 
design. There is, however, an importantly different argument, 
which Balbus does not distinguish as such, attributed a few pages 
later co Zeno as well as Cleanthes (cf. 2.16-18 and 21). I shall 
leave the latter, more elusive argument aside for the moment in 
order to concentrate on what is by all accounts the central 
argument in Stoic natural theology, the argument from design.*” 

An argument from design takes as its initial datum the 
existence of a pattern or order in the universe. This order may be 
either undirected to a goal (or its directedness is ignored in the 
argument) or it is explicitly taken to be goal-directed, hence the 
name ‘teleological’ argument. The premise of undirected order is 
not always distinguished from the premise of directed order, 
especially by the Stoics. This is unfortunate, because an argument 
which seeks to show that a world has been built to serve us seems 
to want to prove much more about god or the arché than one which 
merely seeks to show that an order requires an orderer. The god 
capable of producing the marvels of nature may after all be 
indifferent to how these serve our plans and needs. It is 
understandable, however, that the Stoics should not be particularly 
scrupulous about distinguishing two potentially different versions 
of design argument, given their principle of the organic continuum. 
Although they certainly distinguish general providence from 
providence for us, there is no pressing need for them to do so, 
other than for heuristic reasons. "S 

Proceeding from the datum of order, spatial or temporal, an 
argument from design purports to show that the only possible 
explanation of such order is a god who produced it. One obvious 
difficulry with such an argument is with the premise. For it may 
be held that che very claim to order, rather than adventitiousness, 
is analytically related to che notion of an orderer and so the premise 
of order begs the question. Perhaps, the objection continues, che 
order is so only subjectively, in which case the datum is spurious 
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in support of an objective deity.4? The Stoics actually anticipated 
this objection and answered it, though I am nor so sure they were 
aware they were answering it. The answer is contained in the 
evidence of divination (cf. N.D. 2.7, 12, 65, 162-3; De Div. 
1.9-10). The ability to predict the future on the basis of present 
information, of whatever sort, indicates a regularity independent of 
us (cf. D.L., 7.149; Cicero, De Div. 1.34). The Stoics do 
distinguish generally becween divination based on signs in the 
traditional manner and divination with a scientific basis, which is 
nothing other than necessary causal connection. It is irrelevant that 
some divination is disreputable and scientifically unsupportable, so 
long as the order appealed to in the main argument is the sort of 
order that can be divined with confidence. And this the Stoics did, 
meteorological predictions and medical prognoses being favourite 
examples (cf. Cicero, De Div. 1.13). 

If one, therefore, grants the fundamental datum of the 
argument for design, does the conclusion follow? Most would 
certainly say no. The argument from design generally familiar to 
philosophers is that criticized by Hume, later defended by Paley, 
and respectfully rejected by Kant. This argument is defended and 
criticized as an argument within a Christian context. That is, it is 
offered in support of the belief in a god antecedently knowable and 
describable from Scripture. Hume is thus afforded ample 
opportunity to exercise his sharp wit in showing che logical 
independence of the description of the god derivable from the 
argument from design and the god described in Scripture and 
generally in the Jewish, Christian, and Islamic tradition. A perusal 
of William Paley’s Natural Theology will show immediately that he 
simply assumes that the great designer, once shown to exist, must 
be identical with the God otherwise known to Paley. All of this is 
quite irrelevant to the Stoic argument, as will be clear from the 
Sceptical critique of it, which does not assume an incongruity 
between the description contained in the conclusion of the Stoic 
argument and any other description. 

The argument from design in both its Stoic and Christian 
versions draws its persuasive force from an analogy. Perhaps the 
most famous analogy is that contained in the beginning of Paley's 
book Natural Theology; or, Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of 
the Deity, Collected from the Appearances of Nature (1802), that of the 
watch and the watchmaker. Ic will be convenient to use it to see 
the distinctiveness of the Stoic argument. Paley's argument is that 
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anyone who happened upon a watch abandoned in a field and 
examined its intricate workings and its timekeeping ability, would 
not doubt for one moment that the watch was the product of a 
skilled craftsman. Analogously, as we look upon the marvellous 
complexity of nature and the suitability of its parts to the goals of 
nature's inhabitants, must we not also suppose that a craftsman — 
infinitely more skilled than a watchmaker — is responsible for the 
complexity and the suitability? 

It seems to me that there are basically two kinds of objection 
one might make to this argument. First, one might hold that the 
analogy is reasonable, that at best ic shows that the complexity 
requires an explanation, but certainly nothing like the explanation 
that Christian apologists are suggesting. This sort of objection will 
only be relevant to the Stoic version of the argument if we can 
establish a similar gap between what they think they have shown 
and the limit of the analogy. The second sort of objection rejects 
the analogy altogether, holding that one cannot compare artificial 
and natural orders. We do indeed have good reason to believe that 
the watch had a maker because all the other artifacts we know of 
have makers. The argument illicitly treats nature as an artifact and 
so begs the question. A genuine analogy would obtain only if we 
had experienced other natural orders and their makers, which, of 
course, we have not. Both of these general objections need to be 
addressed. Let us first look at a Stoic version of the argument. 


If, therefore, the products of nature are better than those of 
the crafts and if the crafts do nothing without the use of 
reason, then nature too cannot be held to be devoid of reason. 
When you look at a statue or a painting, you know that 
craftsmanship was applied; and when you see from afar the 
course steered by a ship, you do not doubr that it is moved 
by rational craftsmanship; when you gaze on a sundial or a 
waterclock, you understand that the time is told as a result of 
craft and not as a result of chance. So what sense does it make 
to think that che cosmos, which contains these very crafts and 
their craftsman and all else besides, is devoid of deliberative 
ability and reason?° 

(Cicero, De Natura Deorum: 2.87) 


The feature of this argument deserving special attention is 
contained in the underlined words. Paley’s argument and most 
other versions contain a straightforward four-term analogy, where 
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three terms are given — the watch, che watchmaker, and nature — 
and the fourth term, god, is supposedly supplied. The Stoic version is 
more complex owing to their principle of the organic continuum. 
For the craftsman is not only related to the product of his craft in 
the argument but to the fourth term in the analogy as well. In a 
four-term mathematical proportion, unlike the metaphorical 
analogy in Paley’s argument, where A:B::C:D, A and C are 
functionally related, that is, A:C::B:D. The missing fourth term is 
‘fixed’ in relation to the first term. If one says, by contrast, that a 
lion is related to the other beasts as is a king to his realm, there is 
no functional relationship implied between lions and kings. The 
Stoics, however, have a stronger, or at least, a different argument. 
Their argument is not mathematical, but it borrows a feature from 
mathematical proportionality absent in the other versions. 
Craftsmen exercising their craft contain within them a portion of 
the pneuma pervading and unifying the universe. The first term of 
the proportion and the third are related as part to whole. 

On the assumption of a dynamic continuum, che inference from 
the known existence of a craftsman for a craft to a craftsman for the 
universe is more solidly based than the similar inference in Paley’s 
argument because of the part-whole relationship between the first 
and third terms of the analogy.*! This is brought out most clearly 
in another Stoic analogy. 


But if nature's craft is responsible for the life and vigor of 
plants which are held together by being rooted in the earth, 
certainly the earth itself is held together by the same force, 
since when the earch is impregnated by seeds she gives birth 
to and brings forth all things, embraces their roots, nourishes 
them, fosters their growth and is herself nourished in turn by 
external and superior natural elements. . . . So, if the earth is 
held together by nature and owes its vigor to nature, then the 


same rational force is present in the rest of che cosmos, 
(N.D.: 2.83) 


Here we have a proportion A:B::C:D::E:F where A, C, and E are 
nominally identical, but where A and C are actually parts of E. 
The thrust of the argument is not substantially different from a 
scientific inductive generalization wherein the discovery of a 
localized functional relationship is postulated as operating 
throughout the universe. What makes arguments from analogy 
generally less respectable than inductive generalizations is the 
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absence in che former of some principle of continuity or uniformity 
to justify che claim chat what occurs in a particular circumstance 
applies co the whole. What makes the Stoic argument appear to be 
something more than a straightforward inductive generalization 
and more like rhe dubious argument from analogy is the suspicion 
thar they are relying on a fallacy of composition. It does not, of 
course, generally follow from the claim that a part of a whole has 
an attribute that che whole has the same attribute. The Stoic 
defence against this charge is simply their thoroughgoing 
materialism and the principle of the organic continuum. They do 
not view the craftsmanship operating in the particular cir- 
cumstance as numerically or qualitatively different from that which 
operates in the whole.*? A fallacy of composition would be present 
if chey were arguing from a local craftsman to another universal 
craftsman. But this is noc, as we have seen, what they are doing. A 
fallacy of composition occurs only when all the parts have already 
been accounted for, in which case accounting for the whole is 
gratuitous. 

In the present argument, however, the reasoning proceeds rather 
by the principle ‘like effect like cause’. In the previous analogy it 
proceeds on the assumptions chat crafts require craftsmanship, and 
human craftsmanship is obviously not responsible for natural order. 
The divine craftsman inferred is no? analogous to the human 
craftsman in the sense chat he exists apart from the craft. There is 
no fallacy of composition because che universe is not being treated 
as another individual; rather, god is inferred on the grounds of 
individual phenomena not otherwise explicable. The crucial 
connection suggested between the first and third terms of the 
proportion is the claim that only one sort of account is possible for 
any order, namely, rational activity. The rationality exercised in 
human craftsmanship is a part of divine rationality in an unusual 
but not unintelligible sense of ‘part’. For example, the force of 
gravity operating at various macroscopic and microscopic levels in 
various places in the universe are ‘pares’ of gravity in the sense that 
they are various distinct manifestations of a single universal 
force.>> The corporeal pneuma identified with the divine rationality 
is much more like a universal force such as gravity than ic is like an 
immaterial intellect.°4 The claim that though this is true for 
gravity it is not true for rationality is based upon a concept of the 
human individual which is perhaps no less fraught with difficulties 
than the Stoic view. In any case, the Stoic argument is less 
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implausible than other versions and not subject to a quick 
refutation. 

The argument is distinctive in another important respect. It 
does not seek to prove the existence of an entity, the craftsman, 
but to show that the whole of which an individual craftsman is a 
part is endowed with the same attribute. Consider how much 
stronger and how different Paley’s argument would be if he were 
claiming that an omnipotent god whom everyone already agrees 
exists is actually responsible for the order of the universe. Zeno is 
reported to have declared that ‘the entire universe and heaven is the 
substance of god’, a claim which seems to make a proof of the 
existence of god hardly worth the trouble (D.L. 7.148 [SVF 
1.111). Zeno might well have replied to a Peripatetic accusation 
of having trivialized theology with a not entirely unjust tw quoque. 
Zeno's god is at least providential and literally immanent in all 
causal nexus. More to the point, underlying Zeno’s claim is a 
rejection of misdescriptions of the subject of theological proposi- 
tions going back at least co Anaxagoras. If it is god or an arché of 
all who is responsible for the order evident in nature, then god is a 
subject for physical investigation. The difficulties which emerge in 
Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle in explaining the relation of a 
divine nous to the world are, from che Stoics’ point of view, 
difficulties which can be traced to deviation from the principles of 
scientific explanation. Natural theology without metaphysics is not 
implausibly a proprietary Stoic enterprise. 

There is another argument reported by Cicero which is not 
clearly distinguished from the argument from design, but which is 
actually quite different and which serves to illuminate che 
fundamental! principles underlying the argument from design. The 
succinct version of the argument comes from Zeno. ‘That which is 
rational is better than that which is not rational; but nothing is 
betrer than the cosmos; therefore, the cosmos is rational’ (N.D. 
2.21).°° The reason for thinking that the cosmos is better than 
that which is not rational is the same reason for thinking that a 
rational organic whole is better than its parts. The whole is better 
because the part exists for the sake of the whole and also because 
the part is contained within the whole, and so has the goodness of 
any part, and then some. But the reason for thinking that that 
which is rational is becter than that which is not rational is more 
difficult to understand. For the cosmos or universe includes that 
which is not rational as well. Zeno does not need to show that the 
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universe includes rational and non-rational parts. What he wishes 
to show and thinks he has shown is that the governing part of che 
universe is rational.*° 

His reasoning is evidently something like the following. 
Wherever reason is found in a part of the universe, for example, in 
a human individual, reason rules. What this means, roughly, is 
that reasoning is the principal determinant of every action in an 
adult human being. Rationality is the arché of action.’ 
Rationality is never actually found in the service of non-rational 
impulses, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. If the 
whole of which humans are a pare were not rational, that is, if 
reason did not rule in it, then the rational would be subordinated 
to the non-rational. This could noe be the case in the organic 
continuum that is the universe. For the operation of reason in the 
individual is just one regular manifestation of the operation of the 
universal law. If reason always operates in a superordinate position 
in the individual, then this relational property of it muse be 
present everywhere.°? Imagine an all-embracing scientific law of 
which all other laws are specifications. The posculacion of the all- 
embracing law includes the property of never being subordinated 
to a more specific law owing precisely to its generality. Similarly, 
the discovery in one atom of the absolute priority of a law 
governing its fundamental particles would be scientific grounds for 
inferring its absolute priority everywhere there are atoms. If the 
universe is a continuum containing within it no void, the priority 
of reason (wherever it is obviously present) is grounds for inferring 
its absolute priority. 

The argument, then, for chinking that chat which is rational is 
better than that which is not rational is that if an organic whole is 
rational in any of its parts, chen rationality rules in it.°? The 
universe is such a whole. The difficule notion of evaluating 
attributes, so that we can say that one is better chan another, is, on 
this interpretation, less problematic because it is simply a matter 
of establishing priority and posteriority within an organic system 
of the laws governing it. That which is rational is better chan chat 
which is not because rationality is absolutely prior within the 
system. The claim that the pneuma in us is a portion of the 
universal pneuma (Sextus, M. 9.101; D.L., 7.142—3) is not the 
basis for concluding to a preponderance of pneuma in the universe, 
but rather to irs dominance. Reason, naturalized as pneuma, may be 
supposed to operate everywhere the way it operates in us. 
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One reason, surely, for thinking that this argument purports to 
prove more than it actually does is we are inclined co atcribute to 
rationality features denied by the Stoics. They would exclude from 
rationality everything idiosyncratic, such as the appetites or 
passions. To say that che universe is rational is not co say chat it 
leads a private life with its own peculiar desires, but that perfect, 
impersonal, and disinterested reason governs it, like a scientific 
law. To deny rationality to the universe would be for the Stoics not 
merely a lapse in piety but a lapse in scientific consistency. 

A very curious feature of Balbus’s reasoning is that he seems to 
take the denial of rationality to the universe as somehow a lapse in 
logic as well. ‘Is the cosmos to contain each of the other elements 
but not this one [reason], which is of highest value? And yet, it is 
certain that nothing at all is superior to or more beautiful than the 
cosmos; and not only is there nothing better, but nothing can even 
be conceived of which is better. And if nothing is better than 
reason and wisdom, it is necessary that these be present in that 
which we have granted to be the best’ (N.D. 2.18). The 
anticipation of the famous description of God in St Augustine and 
St Anselm is most striking. Its use in the Stoic context shows at 
least how important it is to keep proper names and definite 
descriptions clearly separated. Se Anselm gets his definite 
description — ‘something than which nothing greater can be 
thought’ — from the name and the Stoics do just the opposite. At 
any rate, the Stoic argument is not an ontological argument 
because it does not seek to show that existence is an attribute of 
that than which nothing greater can be conceived. The existence of 
the cosmos is not at issue. Their confidence in inferring rationality 
and wisdom for the cosmos results at least in part from their use of 
the principle of the organic continuum. If perfection is primarily 
to be associated with completion, the absence of reason would seem 
to be a defect in the whole, because it is surely present in some 
parts. The grounds for holding that it is not merely present in the 
parts (and so only in a trivial sense in the whole) is that it is 
manifestly at work everywhere, displaying order at every turn. 

Let us focus a bit more closely on che apparent move from the 
claim that the world is ordered to the conclusion that it is rational 
{noeros, logikos}, or that it possesses a nous (cf. Sextus, M. 9.113). 
The plausibility of the inference rests on taking ‘intelligible’ 
[noéton} as a middle term: whatever is ordered is intelligible and 
whatever is intelligible is a mind or the work of intelligence. The 
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latter step suggests common ground with Plato and Aristotle. For 
Plato, the demiurge is most intelligible and for Aristotle, the 
divine mind is unqualifiedly incelligible because it is unqualifiedly 
form. However, in a Platonic or Aristotelian context, the 
identification of intelligence and intelligibility in a first principle is 
supported by the immateriality of intelligence. The Stoics reject 
this position, but they do noc rejece the more general claim that 
what is intelligible to a human mind could only be che work of a 
mind. The analogy of language or speech is perhaps appropriate 
here. It is not reasonable simultaneously to hold that che sounds 
we are hearing are intelligible speech rather than gibberish and 
that these sounds do not owe their meaning to another mind. 
Thus, the connection between intelligence and intelligibility is not 
dependent on Platonic or Aristotelian principles. Indeed, the 
connection may be made just as firmly on the basis of Stoic 
materialism and the principle of the organic continuum so long as 
no feature of intelligence requiring immaterialicy is included. 

Ie seems that the feature of the intelligible which is crucial for 
the desired inference is purposiveness. There is a suggestion of this 
in Sextus’ testimony in the Stoic argument that motions in nature 
are self-sustaining or self-conserving. We recall Plato's distinction 
between the works of reason {vous} and the works of necessity 
{anagké], where the mark of the former is goal-directedness (Tim. 
47e3ff). By contrast, the Stoics seem to have assimilated mous and 
anagké by identifying both with fate [heimarmené}.°' Thus, 
everything that happens is ordered and intelligible, and therefore 
goal-directed or purposive. But order would not just be equivalent 
to goal-directedness unless the goal is the self-sustenance of the 
universe as expressed in physical law.°? The very possibility of 
physical law suggests intelligibility and the universality of physical 
law indicates the systematic connectedness of all natural activity. 
Thus, universal teleological explanation is warranted by the self- 
sustaining character of an all-encompassing, closed system.© 

Such an interpretation faces the fairly obvious objection that the 
more rationality is assimilated to physical law, the more difficult it 
is to distinguish ‘rational’ and ‘non-rational’ pneuma and the more 
difficult it is co pretend that order is the basis for a genuine 
inference to the existence of god, or, indeed, to the existence of 
anything. Perhaps che equally obvious Stoic reply to such an 
objection is that an inference to a transcendent god could only be 
made on the basis of illegitimate metaphysical assumptions. Those 
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who purport to move from order beyond physical law to 
transcendent deity are already assuming what they set out to prove, 
namely, the existence of a divine mind with non-physical 
properties. Plato, for example, would claim to be able to 
distinguish goal-directed activity from the order which permits 
merely predictability. In principle, we should be able to 
distinguish that which contributes to the good ordained by the 
demiurge from accessory causes and ‘the works of necessity’. Plato's 
demiurge, however, is assumed to possess properties like an 
absence of jealousy which the works of necessity cannot explain. 
But what is the justification for such an assumption? By contrast, 
for the Stoics, alchough all orderly motion is a sign of goal- 
directedness and hence of the presence of nous, this divine nous is 
not gratuitously endowed with properties which cannot be 
explained physically. It would seem that the goal to which every 
intelligible activity and state is directed is just the sustenance of 
the organic whole. The inference from our awareness of 
superordinate rationality in ourselves co the existence of god is an 
inference to the universality of physical law within an organic 
whole. Endowing god with furcher properties on the basis of a 
popular and uncritical understanding of what superordinate 
rationality in us entails is to be rejected. Such attempts arise from 
poor self-knowledge. If, per impossibile, plants were somehow aware 
of what they were doing, photosynthesis would presumably be their 
evidence for the existence of god. To call this a denial of the 
existence of a personal god is not quite right. Rather, it is a refusal 
to identify the personal with the idiosyncratic and subjective. For 
we could not participate in the non-existent, whereas Stoic ethics, 
which flows from their physics, is based on participation in the 
divine. Such self-conscious participation is what differentiates us 
from plants. 

The distinctiveness of Stoic argument in natural cheology is 
evident in their use of the Aristotelian argument ex gradibus. Sextus 
reports that Cleanthes employed such an argument (M.9.88-92).% 
Cleanthes repeats Aristotle's point that where there is a better (or 
worse) there is a best. And this, Cleanthes concludes, will be god. 
But whereas Aristotle proceeds to argue that che best is 
unqualifiedly unchangeable, Cleanthes limits himself to arguing 
that ‘god is fulfilled in every virtue and impervious to all bad 
things’. Since god is nothing more than the active principle of the 
organic continuum, the proof chat the imperfect implies the 
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perfect amounts to a proof that imperfect manifestations of X 
imply the existence of X, not a proof that an imperfect X implies 
the existence of Y. Cleanthes' argument becomes in effect a 
different argument because the dependence of the imperfect on the 
perfect is built into the concept of the imperfect.© The imperfect 
is evidently the parcial. 

Chrysippus is reported to have proposed an argument which 
combines the distinctive feacures of the above cwo arguments. ‘If, 
says Chrysippus, ‘there is something in nature which the human 
mind, reason, strength and power cannot accomplish, then 
certainly that which does accomplish it is better than man; but the 
heavenly bodies and everything which is part of the eternal natural 
order cannot be created by man; therefore, that by which they are 
created is berter than man; but what would you call this thing if 
not god?’ (N.D. 2.16). Here we have an implicit analogy between a 
human craftsman and a craftsman behind what is obviously a much 
grander craft. The divinity of the craftsman is inferred from the 
fact that the craftsman must possess abilities not different from 
ours but berrer. Once again ‘better’ is to be understood 
systemically. The implementation of natural law ‘locally’ is but a 
humble contribution to its implementation universally. 

Since perhaps the most distinctive and implausible feature of 
Stoic theology is the attribution of reason to an immanent material 
arché of the universe, it is important to be quite clear about their 
understanding of divine reason. 


‘Zeno’, says Balbus, ‘defines nature thus: he says that it is a 
craftsmanlike fire which proceeds methodically to the task of 
creation.®’ For he thinks that creating and producing are 
most characteristic of a craft and that nature (i.e., the 
craftsmanlike fire, as I said, which is the instructor of all the 
other crafts) accomplishes the same sort of thing as our hands 
do when they are used in human crafts, but much more 
skilfully. And on this theory nature as a whole is 
craftsmanlike, because it has a kind of method and path to 
follow; bur the nature of the cosmos itself, which constrains 
and contains all things in its embrace, is said by the same 
Zeno not only to be craftsmanlike bur, to put it directly, a 
craftsman, since it looks out for and is provident about all 
kinds of usefulness and convenience. And just as all other 
natural entities are produced, grow and are held together 
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each by its own seeds, so too the nature of the cosmos has all 
the voluntary motions, endeavors and impulses (which the 
Greeks call Aormai) and carries out che actions consequent on 
them just as we ourselves do who are set in motion by our 
minds and senses. For since the mind of the cosmos is like 
this and can for this reason properly be called ‘prudence’ or 
‘providence’ (in Greek the term is pronota), the principal 
concern of this providence and its greatest preoccupation is, 
first, that the cosmos be as well suited as possible for 
remaining in existence, second, that it be in need of nothing, 
but most of all that it should possess surpassing beauty and 
every adornment. 68 


(N.D. 2.57-9) 


The function of the divine rationality which stands out in this 
impressive description is its providence or matching up of means 
and ends (cf. N.D. 2.81—2).© This function must be understood 
in conjunction with the impersonal law-like functioning of 
universal reasoning. Nature follows a method just as does an 
ordinary craftsman. All methods are, by definition, rational. The 
divine method is the employment of reason on behalf of the 
continued existence of the universe, its self-sufficiency, and its 
splendour. The regular motions of the organic continuum are the 
actions taken to achieve these goals. Most of the remainder of book 
two of De Natura Deorum is devoted to describing divine 
providence in these three respects. That all these motions are 
voluntary must be understood to mean that they are not 
constrained from outside the universe, which would, of course, be 
impossible. Yet what is voluntary cosmologically speaking may be 
non-voluntary in a part of the cosmos, just as there may be non- 
voluntary motion in a part of a body moving voluntarily, as 
explained by the doctrine of the double subject. 

It is perhaps odd to speak about the impersonal as providential, 
but, as we have seen, virtually all of the Stoic theological language 
must be transposed to take account of their physics. Divine 
providence is here just the contribution of particular laws and parts 
of the cosmos to the whole (cf. Aetius, Placita 1.27.5 [SVF 
1.176]). Humans in one respect provide no exceptions to this, as 
the Stoic texts on determinism amply show. Humans are unique in 
the specific respect that they alone are able to offer their 
approbation to the divine project as it unfolds. I have no intention 
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of treating ac length the complex topic of the Stoics’ ‘soft 
determinism’. I wish to note here only that, on the Stoic view, 
human willing does not bring about over-derermination in the 
universal causal connections because perfect and particular causes in 
the individual are equally perfect and particular causes in the 
whole. As a part of the organic universe, our unwillingness to 
accept what is inevitable and necessary does not prevent a universal 
voluntary motion. 

One further feature of this theology needs to be stressed. The 
identification of divine zous with physical law presents an ingenious 
solution to the problems we have encountered among the Stoics’ 
predecessors with regard to the connection of the theoretical and 
productive activities of god. The possibility of such a solution 
undoubredly depends in part on a denial of the existence of 
immaterial entities and che postulation of an organic continuum. 
The Stoics, though, do follow tradition in identifying god as arché 
of all and nous. That matter, the passive principle of the organic 
continuum, is also called arché does not alter this fact. Most 
strikingly, the Stoics’ conflation of the cheoretical and productive 
aspects of the divine into the self-sustaining operation of nature 
seems to provide the ultimate explanation that the arché should be. 
It will be recalled that Aristotle had difficulty in distinguishing 
separate roles for nature and god. But before we award the palm to 
Stoic natural cheology we shall! have co scrutinize the Stoics’ claims 
through the eyes of their many detractors. 


$3 THE ACADEMIC CRITIQUE OF STOIC THEOLOGY 


Before turning to the massive Sceptical attack on Stoic theology, 
we may consider briefly some non-Sceptical objections to the Stoic 
arché, reserving for chapter 5 Plotinus’ criticisms based on his own 
principles. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias expresses one obvious objection. If 
pneuma is a composite of fire and air how can it be a fundamental 
arché?’? The objection reveals the well-established belief that a 
true arche which explains must itself not be in need of the same 
sort of explanation it provides. Stoic pneuma is immanent, 
corporeal, and composite. The first two characteristics follow from 
their materialism. Unless one wishes to argue, wrongly, I should 
think, chat materialism makes the postulation of a genuine arché 
impossible, these two characteristics in themselves are not 
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necessarily destructive of the arché. Composition is another matter. 
The arché of the universe, as all philosophers had come co realize 
before Stoicism arose, cannot itself have archai, whereas all 
composites do have them. 

It might appear that Alexander is unfairly conflating /ogos and 
pneuma, whereas the Stoics actually want to hold that pneuma is 
only the physical expression of the active principle. But this active 
principle is not a separate immaterial entity. Therefore, it is 
doubtful that a clear distinction between /ogos and pneuma can be 
made, in which case the charge that a fundamental arché is made to 
be composite would hold.”! 

I think che Stoics have only a partial defence against the charge 
chat chey misunderstand what an arché is supposed to be. If 
materialism is true, or at least if there are no good reasons for 
postulating immaterial entities, then the arché must be material or 
corporeal. But then as arché it will not only have to be divisible in 
order to function as arché in all the parts of the universe, but it will 
have to be differentiated or instantiated in different forms if it is to 
account for the diversity of parts. For if the function of 
differentiation were carried out by the passive principle of matter, 
we would not find in the Aégemonikon or ruling principle the basic 
understanding of nature. Thus, for example, cellular differentiation 
in organic bodies requires cellular composition. ’? 

This is a reasonable response, but it is not good enough, for it 
assumes the absolute priority of organic analysis. The Stoics could 
retain materialism and a dynamic continuum by abandoning the 
fundamental organic nature of this continuum. This would, 
however, result in the complete invalidation of their theology. And 
Stoic theology, as we have seen, is not one ‘detachable part’ of their 
doctrine; it is a central part of their physics, which is the central 
part of their doctrine. Alternatively, they could eliminate 
composition for pneuma, characterizing it more like a force or 
physical law. If they do this, however, apart from the problem 
they would have in accounting for differentiation, I do not see how 
a force or physical law could ever be an arché in the required sense. 
For forces and laws are not only not separate from things, but they 
are posterior to them. By this I mean that a force or law describes 
how things operate. If one asks why things operate in such and 
such a way, the answer is surely that they do because it is their 
nature to do so, not because the force or law is an external, 
antecedent requirement thrust upon them. Accepting the necessity 
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of an arché and rejecting immaterial encities, che Stoics make the 
inevitable inference to the corporeality of the arché. The above 
criticism suggests that they needed either to accept immaterial 
entities of some sort, abandon the search for an arché, or produce an 
entirely different physics wherein theology plays no role. 

The most frequent objection to Stoic theology in antiquity was 
that the Stoics eliminated freedom and chance. This is a 
theological objection both because the mind of god is identified 
with impersonal, causal necessity and because such evils in the 
world as che Stoics would care to recognize are effectively laid at 
the divine doorstep. If chance or freedom exists, the Stoic arché is 
refuted, because the universal web of causal necessity is rent.’> If 
they do not exist, god is responsible for evil.” An enormous 
amount of effort was directed by opponents of Stoicism to showing 
that che denial of chance and freedom was an absurd position. Most 
of the arguments seem to me simply to assume the obvious falsity 
of the Stoic position and thereby to beg the question. The critics 
are all coo quick to go for the knockout punch without attending 
sufficiently to che subtlety of the Stoic position. It is, however, a 
fair point to argue for freedom ex consensu gentium, one of the Stoics’ 
preferred ways of arguing for the existence of god.’? It is also fair 
to point out that the denial of freedom entails the impossibility of 
one’s acting contrary to one’s own rational principle. If such action 
were possible, then universal causal determination would be 
broken. The older Stoa rejects the possibility of akrasia or 
incontinence, nominally because they reject che partition of the 
soul.’° Buc che rejection of the partition of the soul is based on a 
theory regarding the unity of action, which in turn is intended to 
fit into a larger theory of universal causal determination. If people 
can act irrationally in the way Plato, for example, describes them 
as acting in the Republic, such action would not be explicable by 
the divine pneuma working in us. The Stoic denial of freedom is 
thus attacked not on moral grounds, but on the insufficiency of a 
theory of action held in thrall by a deterministic physics.”” 

I shall not attempt to adjudicate any further these large issues. 
Most of the opponents of the Stoics were inspired by Plato or 
Aristotle or Epicurus or, later on, by Christian principles. One 
would have to display virtually an entire systematic underpinning 
of an alternative physics in order to produce criticisms that do not 
simply beg the question. I am more concerned now with the 
criticisms of Stoic theology marshalled by the Academic and 
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Pyrrhonic Sceptics. For their criticisms of Stoic theology — 
dogmatism par excellence — go to the heart of the entire enterprise 
whose history this book has been recounting. As Sexcus puts it: 
‘The reasoning about god seems to be most necessary to those who 
philosophize dogmatically. Therefore, they say that philosophy is 
the cultivation of wisdom and wisdom is the knowledge of divine 
and human matters. For this reason, if we show the doubtful 
mature of the investigation concerning gods, we will have 
implicitly established that wisdom is not the knowledge of divine 
and human matters and that philosophy is not the cultivation of 
wisdom’ (M. 9.13).78 The texts I shall draw on for the discussion 
of Sceptical criticisms of Stoic theology are principally book three 
of De Natura Deorum and the treatises of Sextus. In principle, there 
should be litcle difference between an Academic and Pyrrhonist 
critique, although Stoic natural theology has certain features which 
might be acceptable to the former but not to the latter. As a 
matter of fact, the Academic criticisms in book three of De Natura 
Deorum are directed to showing the insufficiency of the specific 
Stoic arguments, whereas Sextus’ Pyrrhonist criticisms are mainly 
concerned to show the futility of any attempted theological 
inferences. Obviously, the latter criticisms are the more radical. | 
shall deal first with the Academic criticisms. 

Cotta the Academic begins with two remarks. Epicurean 
theology is disingenuous and inferior to that of the Stoics (3-4).’9 
Second, he avows fidelity to the civic religion of Rome (5).%° 
These two points are not unrelated. Epicureans and Stoics both 
counselled adherence to civic religion, but the former did so on 
purely prudential grounds. The Stoics, however, had dogmatic 
theological claims to promote and, as a result, posed a potential 
threat to a civic religion that might not bear too much critical 
scrutiny. 

To the argument ex consensu gentium Cotta makes the nice ad 
hominem objection that the Stoics regard all men as fools, in which 
case there can hardly be much value in their opinion (11).8! He 
questions the evidence of divine epiphanies on the grounds that the 
Stoics do not offer a criterion for distinguishing these from old 
wives’ tales (12—13). He further questions the value of the evidence 
of divination on the grounds that the Stoics do not explain why it 
works (14-15). This objection has little force against rhe Stoic 
position, which is quite capable of distinguishing between spurious 
and genuine divination, the latter being basically reducible to 
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inductive argument. It would only have force against a view which 
held that divination provided us with unique, unscientific evidence 
for god. 

These are preliminary points. The central Stoic argument — the 
argument from design — will concern Cotta for virtually che 
remainder of the book. His strategy is to concede order in the 
universe, but co claim that this does not lead to the desired 
conclusion. The Stoics have confused nature and rationality. This is 
a criticism based, as we have seen, on a plausible interpretation of 
Stoic doctrine. It is sufficient to explain the order of nature by 
natural powers; there are not sufficient grounds offered for 
believing that rationality is involved in producing the order. 
Accordingly, we may not conclude that god or the gods exist 
(24-8). Further, in response to what I have distinguished as a 
separate argument for the rationality of the universe and so the 
existence of a divine mind, Cotta argues that even if nothing is 
superior to the world, this does not mean that the world chinks. If 
one were to accept such reasoning one could say: that which is 
literate is superior ’co chat which is illiterate; but nothing is 
superior co the world; therefore, the world is literate. Surely, he 
adds, the world is not a lyre-player because it gives birth to men 
who play lyres (22—3).8? 

Implicit in Cotta’s argument is che assumption that rationality 
is a property distinct from the properties of nature. This is 
reasonable enough since if this were not so, there would be no 
more than a pretence of inference from nature's orderliness to 
rationality. If rationality is a property manifested exclusively in 
artificial creation, then either the Stoics are assuming that the 
universal order is artificial, in which case they are assuming what 
they need to prove, or they must allow that it is not, in which case 
they have given no reason for believing that nature is not sufficient 
to explain che order. The Stoics, Cotta seems to want to say, are 
illicitly trading on an equivocation in the meaning of ‘rationality’. 
In the popular mind, rationality is a very uncommon characteristic 
in che world. Human beings manifest it in artificial creation, 
among other things. The Stoics, however, point to the order in 
nature and call ic the work of reason when all they seem to mean 
by ‘rationality’ is an attribute of nature in general. By assimilating 
the order in nature to artificial order, they give the impression that 
they have proven that nature is the product of rationality such as 
our own. Actually, matters are quite ocherwise. Our rationality is a 
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product of nature, in which case we could perhaps infer nature 
from rationality, but not vice versa. At the very least, the Stoics 
have provided no argument for the priority of reason. 

The Academic Sceptic Cotta is a fitting proponent of the view 
which subordinates reason to nature. In doing so, he is committed 
to the claim that there is nothing about reason or rationality that 
could not be explained as the products of nature (cf. 27). If, 
however, he grants that humans act purposefully, he might find it 
difficult to hold also that this is something nature is incapable of 
doing. In that case, if we are the products of nature, if rationality 
is more than just ordered natural activity, and if our rationality is 
manifest in artificial creation, perhaps there is yet some grounds for 
attributing rationality to that which produced rational beings. 
Both Cotta and his Stoic opponent are engaged in delicate 
balancing acts, for each is committed to the claim chat artificial 
creation reveals a unique property of rationality and also to the 
claim that rationality is not a property divorced from the natural 
order, as it is, for example, in Anaxagoras. 

Cotta’s argument has brought the crucial issue co the fore. It is 
not quite correct to say that Chrysippus does not distinguish 
nature and rationalicy.®? It is true, however, that he is obliged to 
hold both chat whatever comes about by nature comes about 
according to rational design and that wherever reason is present it 
rules. In order to show that the Stoics’ claim that nature and reason 
are necessarily connected is false it would be sufficient to provide 
one example where nature operated but reason did nor. Cotta 
attempts to do just that, with examples of the regularity of the 
tides and currents (24). If all the Stoics could say in reply was that 
such regularity was rationality itself, the charge of identifying the 
two would be confirmed. As we have seen, however, they regard 
rationality not as merely another name for order, but as functional 
also, providing means to the goals of the continuation, preserva- 
tion, and beauty of the universe. In the Stoic organic continuum, 
putative counter-examples to the teleological behaviour of the parts 
of the universe will always be problematic precisely for the reason 
that the Stoics’ own examples of such behaviour are problematic; 
namely, there is no way of exercising experimental control by 
comparing universes. The Stoics’ reply to Cotta’s argument must 
begin by distancing themselves from the Platonic and Aristotelian 
separation of divine reason from nature and then proceed to insist 
on the intrasystemic teleology of nature which is transparent to 
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rational analysis. Thus, there is not just order, like that evident in 
tidal activity, but purposeful order, expressible in scientific law. 
Finally, the Stoics need to avoid the trap of relying on partial 
teleology, as would be the case if the usefulness of the tides to 
fishermen were adduced. This may indeed be so, but fishing is a 
techné and so no part of the story of the universal and necessary 
causal nexus of nature. 

Cotta’s point relating to what the superiority of nature entails is 
properly met with benign acquiescence. If god is pneuma, god is 
present wherever this active principle operates or, in other words, 
everywhere. The world is literate, where ‘world’ is to be 
understood, according to the doctrine of the double subject, as 
referring in the first instance to subjects that are parts of che 
whole. The world is non-literate as well. But the deterministic 
nexus of cause and effect is present everywhere, in the literate and 
non-literate alike. That is why literacy is not a counter-example. 
Corta is trying to lead Balbus into a fallacy of composition which 
his theory, properly understood, is not in danger of embracing. 

Cotta offers a number of other objections, interesting mostly 
because they show how easily the Stoic doctrine can be distorted or 
misunderstood. For example, he complains chat the Stoics deify 
natural powers, which is the work of superstition, not philosophy 
(40-65). This protracted diatribe evidently indicates that the 
Academics took the Stoics to be particularly vulnerable on this 
point. Undoubtedly, a capacious polytheistic discourse made 
Stoicism congenial to traditionalists in Rome. The criticism, 
however, is off the mark because it hardly goes far enough. The 
Stoics deify the entire universe. Naming the various manifestations 
of the divine pneuma, that is, the heavenly bodies, is harmless and 
perhaps even edifying (cf. 2.40-4). Cotta adds the frequently made 
objection that the Stoics make god responsible for evils, especially 
the evils visited on the world by wicked men (75-8). The force of 
the objection is not served by Cotta’s insisting that these evils are 
rational, for the Stoics can easily reply that what appears as evil 
locally serves the divine ends universally. Irrational behaviour on 
the part of rational creatures is another matter, as we have seen, 
but this the Academic does not grasp. And finally che 
commonplace that the wicked prosper and the virtuous suffer is 
offered by Corta in support of the claim that the Stoics have an 
ignoble conception of the deity (79-82; 89-90).84 The Stoics’ 
reply co this objection is essentially Platonic in spirit.” The 
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virtuous are impervious to suffering and injustice of any sort 
provided that these terms are defined psychically and not physically. 
Such a response, however, has much greater plausibility on 
Platonic principles, where the person is identified with an 
immaterial entity, namely, che soul. 


§4 THE ATTACK OF SEXTUS EMPIRICUS 
ON DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


Sextus Empiricus is not hesitant about retailing every conceivable 
argument against the Stoic position. One entire book of his long 
work Against the Dogmatists is devoted to these arguments and to 
the theories of causality that might be employed in advancing 
them. This is not surprising given both what Sextus says about the 
importance of theology to Greek philosophy and the dominance role 
of Stoic dogmatism for some 500 years. In his general account of 
the Sceptical position, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, he confesses that the 
Sceptic is disposed to employ arguments of varying strength and 
plausibility as che occasion requires (3.280—-1). A number of the 
arguments used against Stoic theology in Against the Dogmatists 
would certainly be more effective against the layman tempted by 
Stoic preaching than they would be against the skilled Stoic 
dialectician. The most serious Sceptical arguments are found in the 
Outlines. Generally, they do not rely on wilful distortions of the 
Stoic position. They pose a serious challenge not only to Stoic 
theology, but to any attempt to infer an arché of the universe. Ic is 
to these arguments that we now need to turn. 

The initial strategy employed by Sextus, based on the 
traditional ten modes of Sceptical argument, is to complain about 
the plethora of inconsistent dogmatic descriptions of god (PH 
3.2-3). If che dogmatists variously hold that god is corporeal and 
incorporeal, in the world and outside of it, anthropomorphic and 
not, in a place and in no place, how can we form a conception of 
god? Let the dogmatists first agree on their description of god and 
then let them require us to share this conception. Sextus wishes to 
found the Sceptical position on the fact of philosophical 
disagreement. This move has, of course, a certain superficial 
plausibility, but ic does not cut as deep as Sextus thinks, for two 
reasons. First, the Stoics followed Plato in holding that wisdom, 
unlike knowledge or information, is not easily or surely 
communicable. This fact alone means the the existence of 
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divergent or even contradictory opinions does not entail che falsity 
of all of these. The second, related point is that generally the 
dogmatists opposed each other for reasons. Aristotle rejected 
Plato's conception of the arché with argument; Plotinus rejected 
Aristotle’s conception with argument as well, and so on. Sexcus 
cannot easily dismiss dogmatism żout court as if it were one 
position, when each of the dogmatists are addressing Sextus as 
representatives of their own positions and no other. Most major 
philosophical systems are self-consistent. If there is inconsistency 
when one combines two different positions, this is simply 
irrelevant. Sextus will sometimes employ to great rhetorical effect 
the technique of juxtaposing inconsistent positions. The inconsis- 
tency is only in their juxtaposition. There is here more of a bluff 
than an argument. 

Sextus adds a second point. Even if we do arrive at an agreed- 
upon conception of god, it is necessary to suspend judgment 
concerning whether he exists or not, for the existence of god is not 
self-evident (3.6). It is, of course, quite correct to hold that having 
a conception of god does not entail god’s existence. But there is a 
certain superficiality in this obvious claim that masks the 
complexity of reasoning from effect to cause. For it is one thing to 
establish that an arché which explains a given phenomenon exists. 
It is another thing to establish that this same arché explains 
different phenomena. It is still another thing to deduce the nature 
of this arché. A description of this nature does not entail the 
existence of something possessing it. But the argument that 
establishes that an arché exists, say, an unmoved mover, claims chat 
something with this minimal description must exist, even though 
it is non-evident. The existence of it is not logically prior to the 
minimal description but it is prior to the detailed description in 
the mechodology of the Greek philosophers. The proper way to 
approach their arguments is to begin with their claim co establish 
the existence of the cause as such.®° Sextus actually is aware of 
this, as the subsequent arguments show. But the above point is 
sometimes mistakenly used to show the gratuitousness of the 
detailed descriptions. 

Sextus reports another interesting Academic argument, attribut- 
ing it to Carneades (M. 9.182ff; cf. N.D. 2.71-2; 3.44). It is a 
sorites argument aimed at che Stoics’ apparent acquiescence in the 
claims of traditional polytheism.” Sextus takes no notice of their 
more technical philosophical reinterpretation of these claims, 
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alchough he is certainly aware of them. The argument takes the 
form: if Zeus is a god, Poseidon is a god; if Poseidon is a god, so is 
Achelous; and so on until it is concluded that there is no reason for 
denying the divinity of virtually every natural body. But the 
natural bodies are not gods; therefore, Zeus is not a god. The 
purport of this argument appears to be twofold: first, to show that 
the Stoics have no grounds for distinguishing rational religion from 
superstition and second, to show that Stoic natural theology 
explains nothing because it amounts merely to the reaffirmation of 
the existence of natural powers. The second point is stronger than 
the first since the divinization of all natural powers is a 
consequence of the doctrine of the dynamic continuum and the 
supposedly embarrassing sorites indicates no more than a conflict 
between popular religious discourse and a philosophical reduction 
of this, much as folk psychology is thought to be related to the 
cognitive sciences. 

The second point, however, does raise the important question of 
the causality of the Stoic god. From the perspective of the Sceptic, 
a dogmatist adduces a god to explain some extraordinary 
happening. The Sceptic responds with an alternative hypothesis 
and argues that we must suspend our judgment between che 
alternatives. If the Stoics say that there is a god named ‘Zeus’, they 
do so because Zeus is supposed to be the explanatory cause of 
something. But it turns out that Zeus is just what accounts for 
order in nature. Such order, however, can be accounted for without 
making large theological claims. Either the Stoic needs to be 
unmasked for using a quaint vocabulary for asserting what is 
actually quite unremarkable or he needs to give a detailed 
description of his gods. In the latter event, his claims will again be 
unmasked, this time for their dogmatic excess. 

That which I believe is the central Sceptical argument follows 
immediately. Sextus says: 


Now the one who demonstrates the existence of god must do 
so either by means of something self-evident or something 
not. Certainly he does not do so by means of something self- 
evident. For if that which demonstrates the existence of god 
were self-evident, then, since that which is demonstrated is 
conceived with reference to that which demonstrates, and is 
simultaneously understood along with it (as we have already 
shown [2.179]), the existence of god will also be self-evident, 
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since i¢ is grasped along with that which demonstrates it and 
is self-evident. But, as we have suggested, it is nor self- 
evident. Nor then is his existence demonstrated by means of 
something self-evident. But neither is it demonstrated by 
means of something that is non-evident. For the non-evident 
[thing] that is supposed to demonstrate the existence of god 
is in need of demonstration, but if it is said to be 
demonstrated by means of something self-evident, it itself 
will no longer be non-evident, but self-evident. So it is not 
the case chat the non-evident thing which demonstrates the 
existence of god is demonstrated by means of something self- 
evident. But neither is it demonstrated by means of 
something non-evident, for one who says this falls into an 
infinite regress, always being asked for a demonstration of the 
non-evident proposition adduced as demonstrative of the one 
previously set forth. Therefore, one is not able to demonstrate 
the existence of god on the basis of something else. And if 
god's existence is neither self-evident on its own nor 
demonstrable on the basis of something else, the existence of 
god will be ungraspable.® 

(PH 3.7-9) 


This passage contains the essence of the Sceptic’s position. Sextus is 
arguing that demonstration or deduction must proceed from self- 
evident propositions to the conclusions they entail. It is crucial to 
note what Sextus here means by non-evident. Earlier in the Outlines 
he distinguishes three senses of this expression (2.97-100). Some 
things are ‘totally non-evident’ because they do not naturally fall 
within our grasp, as, for example, chat che stars are even 
numbered; some are temporally non-evident such as those things 
which are not now visible to me; and some are ‘by nature’ non- 
evident, that is, they do not have a nature which could ever be 
evident to us, because they are non-sensible.®? Such things could 
only be known on the basis of something else, never directly. In 
the above passage it is clearly the last sense of non-evident to 
which Sextus is referring. 

In Sextus’ meaning, the non-evident can never be brought 
within che ambit of the entailments of a self-evident proposition. 
This is so because the set of self-evident propositions is exiguous 
and provides an exceedingly narrow base for deductive in- 
ferences.?° Sextus is obviously treating the inferences of the 
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dogmatist as based on a foundationalist epistemology according to 
which there are self-evident propositions from which the know- 
ledge of non-self-evident propositions is derived. The Sceptic need 
not contest the foundationalist’s basic epistemological claim that 
there are self-evident propositions. He can accept these with 
equanimity knowing that when these are enumerated — our own 
subjective states, elementary mathematical and logical truths, and 
so on — the foundationalist is going to have the enormously more 
formidable task of showing that any moral, religious, or scientific 
propositions can be logically built on these. foundations. And if 
they cannot, and if che foundationalist retreats to claims of rational 
belief shore of demonstrative knowledge, he is going to have the 
equally formidable task of showing chat there are criteria (self- 
evident?) of rational belief. For if the foundations do noc entail that 
for which they are held to be be evidence, what exactly ts the 
evidential connection between the evidence and the conclusion? It 
is perhaps now easier to see why Sextus thinks there is force in the 
charge of dogmatic disagreement. The varied descriptions of che 
deity lead one to suspect that these are entailed by no self-evident 
propositions. The more fulsome these descriptions become the 
more evident this is. A retreat to rational belief based on some sort 
of probability calculus would only play into the hands of che 
determined Pyrrhonist. 

If an appeal to a self-evident proposition is in principle 
insufficient, certainly an appeal to another non-evident proposition 
will fail, for this in turn will have to be based ultimately on a self- 
evident proposition. Sextus is here clearly assuming that his 
dogmatic opponents are obliged to embrace the exigencies of 
beginning with indubitable starting-points. This is, broadly 
speaking, historically correct.°' In addition, Sextus evidently 
takes Stoic foundationalise epistemology to be represencationalist 
(2.70-3). According to him, the Stoics hold that the intellect is 
not in direct contact with external objects, but chat its 
presentations are of the states of the senses. Consequently, one has 
to infer the real from the phenomenal. But since the states of the 
senses are in principle different from external reality, what 
conceivable grounds are there for holding that presentations of 
these states should be legitimate grounds for inferring claims about 
external reality? 

Strategically, Sextus is shrewd to interpret dogmatic inferences 
from the self-evident co the non-evident as foundationalist and 
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representationalist, for the inferential connection between the 
states of our senses and things ‘by nature’ non-evident is apparently 
even more tenuous than inferences between those states and 
external sensibles. And it is doubtless the case that inferences of 
the former sort are the primary target of sceptical attacks. The 
argument of Sextus, as powerful and elegantly simple as it is, does 
not, however, have quite the force against the Greek natural 
theologians chat it does elsewhere. For example, inferences made in 
ordinary life on the basis of immediate sense-experience which is, 
let us concede, infallible, are confounded by non-entailmenc. It 
does nor follow from my sense-experience of what I would call ‘red’ 
that there is actually something red in front of me. Although it is 
surely the case that what we mean by ‘red’ is, among other things, 
that which produces red sense-experiences under normal condi- 
tions, these conditions must either be laid down such that it is 
analytically true that there is something red in front of me, in 
which case the inference is spurious, or else they must allow that, 
normal conditions notwithstanding, I may be deceived, not with 
regard to my sense-experience, but with regard to that which 
causes it. 

The inferences in natural theology are different in at least one 
important respect. They seek to move from a class of data to a 
unique cause of these, rather than from a particular subjective 
experience to its cause. When the Stoics argue from order to an 
orderer or when Aristotle argues from motion to an unmoved 
mover, the elementary datum is not one individual's experience. 
Now these data are significantly richer in content than are the 
foundations upon which the Sceptic says nothing can be built.?? It 
is no doubt possible to take the heroic position that motion and 
order are noc self-evident or that they do not exist.?> The natural 
theologian, however, is in a very strong position if he can show 
that one cannot consistently accept such data and reject the 
explanation. Such explanations as they offer have the additional 
logical virtue that they are in the first instance minimal definice 
descriptions whose very generality outflanks, in theory, all 
alternative explanations.” I believe it is correct to say chat neither 
Aristotle nor the Stoics establish all the necessary links between the 
elementary data and their desired conclusions. But Sextus does not 
show that it is in principle impossible to do so. As a Sceptic, he 
would not wish to do so. If he concedes the possibility of an 
explanation, the refutation of a proffered explanation must be 
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either ad hoc, in which case it would seem that criteria for an 
adequate explanation are being employed by the critic, or it 
must be in principle, in which case it is difficult to see why the 
refutation does not reduce to a dogmatic assertion of the 
impossibility of an explanation. 

As I argued in chapter one, inferences from effect to cause 
appear to be neither deductive nor inductive. Sextus seems to grasp 
this point very well. Treating them as inferences to the best explana- 
tion seems to founder on the problem evident in the opposition of the 
Stoics and Aristotle, to wit, what does god explain that nature does 
not? Perhaps Sextus, in his mocking comparison of conflicting 
dogmatic claims, is dimly aware of this point as well. In the 
light of Sextus’ strategic challenge, what is obviously wanted is an 
argument that an arché of all is the only possible explanation of 
data which cannot consistently be held to be inexplicable. But this 
seems to require a rather more careful isolation and description of 
these data than Sextus’ opponents were prepared to provide. 

There are at least three different approaches made by Sexcus 
towards showing that inferences in natural theology must fail. Two 
of these concern the nature of causality in general and one refers 
specifically to the Stoic doctrine of signs. Of the two arguments 
relating to causality, one is metaphysical and one epistemologi- 
cal.?> The metaphysical argument is sophistical and trades upon 
an equivocation in attempting to show that a cause neither 
precedes nor is simultaneous with its effect. This argument can be 
safely dismissed. The epistemological argument is better. 


It is impossible to conceive of a cause before grasping the 
effect as its effect; for we only understand chat one thing is 
the cause of the effect whenever we grasp the other as the 
effect. But we are unable to grasp the effect of the cause as its 
effect if we do not grasp the cause of the effect as its cause; 
for we think we understand that something is an effect 
whenever we grasp the cause of it as its cause. If, therefore, 
in order that we may conceive the cause, we have to have 
previously understood the effect, and in order to understand 
the effect, as I said, we have to have previously known the 
cause, the circular mode for producing doubt reveals both 
{cause and effect] as inconceivable, ic being impossible eicher 


to conceive of the cause as cause or the effect as effect. 
(PH 20-5) 
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There is a serious point here even though this argument, too, 
includes a misunderstanding of the dogmatists’ procedure. How 
can we know that an explanation is required without already 
knowing the explanation? Either the effect comes already ‘attached’ 
to its cause, in which case the latter is as evident as the former, or 
ic is not attached. The former is conceded by all parties as not 
being the case. But then what are the grounds for attaching 
detached cause and effect? The force of Sextus’ point is directly 
related to the narrowness of the elementary data supplied. If self- 
evidential data are defined as atomic, then postulation of a cause 
begins to appear gratuitous, or, at least, highly problematic. As I 
have suggested above, these are not the data with which the 
dogmatic opponents of Sextus begin. A schematic dogmatic 
response to Sextus would insist that the datum could not be 
grasped for what it is without recognizing a relation of some sort 
to something outside of it. For example, one could not consistently 
start an argument wich the datum that a child exists and hold that 
there is no explanation for the existence of the child. I argued in 
chapter three that the Aristotelian approach is a powerful 
instantiation of this schematic response because potency is included 
within the datum of motion and potencies are epistemologically 
related to actualities, in the sense that we could not affirm a 
potency and consistently hold that there is no explanation of this, 
namely, an actuality. Aristotle’s justification for inferences from 
the datum is not the only possible one as we shall see when we deal 
with Plotinus in the next chapter. 

The Stoics do not appear to have addressed the specific 
argument recounted by Sextus, although it is perhaps possible to 
reconstruct the basis of their reply. The keystone of this is the 
concept of the graspable presentation. In general, the graspable 
presentation is sensible, although it appears that Diogenes Laertius 
recognizes a Stoic claim to non-sensible graspable presentations. ”© 
Ac least for the early Stoics, the graspable presentation is 
indubitable.?”? Presumably, an inference from a non-sensible 
graspable presentation to its cause would be an inference from one 
self-evident truth to another. This seems to describe correctly the 
process of reasoning from the existence of reason in a part of the 
universe to reason in the whole, combined with the premise of the 
organic continuum. Further, insofar as the graspable presentation 
is equivalent to knowledge in the sage, the sage is functioning 
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something like a theoretically omniscient being who never needs to 
make inferences, but sees all causal connections as self-evident. 
What would be self-evident for the sage would at best be the basis 
of a plausible argument for everyone else.’ As I suggested earlier, 
the underlying strategy for replying to Sceptical doubts about 
inference from datum to cause is to make temporal considerations 
irrelevant. To grasp a rational principle as cause of intelligibility in 
nature perhaps involves circularity, but this need only be the non- 
vicious circularity of an axiomatic system. A Stoic inference from 
one intelligible datum to god is also non-trivial as an inference 
from an instantiation of a principle to the existence of the principle 
itself. Nevertheless, in the light of the somewhat disingenuous 
Stoic use of popular theological conceptions, it is understandable 
that Sceptics should have or could have pretended to have taken 
them to be making rather more excessive claims. 

The one argument of Sextus which is most clearly directed 
against the mode of reasoning in Stoic natural theology is that 
according to which the indicative sign is shown to provide 
insufficient justification for inference to the non-evident (PH 
2.97-130; cf. M. 8.245). According to the Stoics, says Sextus, ‘an 
indicative sign is that which is not evidently observed together 
with that which it is a sign of, but, as a result of its own peculiar 
nature and constitution, signifies that of which it is a sign, as, for 
example, the motions of the body are signs of the soul. Hence they 
define this [kind of} sign chus: “an indicative sign is the antecedent 
proposition in a sound conditional revelatory of the consequent”.’ 
Sextus’ argument is similar to the more general one made 
regarding causality. Either the consequent of self-evident proposi- 
tions is self-evident or non-evident. If it is self-evident, it will not 
be in need of something to reveal it, in which case che antecedent 
will not be a sign of the consequent. If, however, it is non-evident, 
how are we to know that the sign or antecedent is truly indicative 
of the consequent? And if the consequent of che conditional is 
false, either the conditional is false or the antecedent is false. If rhe 
conditional is false there is no indication; if the anrecedent is false 
there is no causal connection, even if there is a true material 
implication. So, knowing that the conditional is true and that the 
antecedent is an indicative sign requires knowing independently 
that the consequent is true (cf. M. 8.244-6 [SVF 2.221]}). An 
example of the type of inference the Stoics wish to make is offered 
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by Sextus. If a woman has milk in her breasts, she has conceived. 
Sextus is questioning the Stoics’ right to infer the cause of che 
presence of the milk. 

If we apply the definition of an indicative sign and Sextus’ 
criticism of it to inference in natural theology, the question is 
whether or not order and reason's rule are indicative signs of the 
existence of god. Much turns on whether che sign is a physical 
object or a proposition. Despite the fact that Sextus quotes the 
Stoic identification of the indicative sign as a proposition, he does 
not think it can be one or that it can be intelligible (M. 8.264). 
This is puzzling. Sextus seems to want to hold that the proposition 
‘she has milk in her breasts’ is not a sign that she has conceived 
because no proposition causes any state of affairs to occur.°? The 
state of affairs Sextus perhaps has in mind is the graspable 
presentation of the fact chat che woman is pregnant. An indicative 
sign is supposed by Sextus to have this effect. Therefore, no 
proposition can be an indicative sign.'®° If the Stoics should then 
concede that the indicative sign is not a proposition, the supposed 
revelatory feature of che sign becomes problematic. How can that 
which is self-evident reveal anything about what is not? We are 
thus thrown back upon the basic dilemma posed for a 
foundationalist epistemology like that of the Stoics. 

Unfortunately, the evidence regarding the Stoic doctrine of 
indicative signs is scanty. lt is, however, relevant to note that 
the object of a graspable presentation will always be of a part of the 
whole. The doctrine of the double subject, as I have named it, 
guarantees that a truly indicative sign is possible just to the extent 
that a pare reveals something of the whole. The inference from part 
to whole is an inference from effect to cause, but one which 
marginalizes the troublesome temporal dimension. Thus, one 
infers the superordination of reason in the universe from its 
superordination in the individual and this is an inference from 
effect to cause. That the inference is not trivial is suggested by the 
fact that all but the sage are apt not to make it. The difference 
between the inference in Sextus’ example and the inference in the 
proof for the existence of god is that in the former justification is 
given in terms of particular theoretical claims, whereas in the latter 
justification proceeds on the basis of nothing less general than a 
principle of sufficient reason.'®' As we have seen, the scientist can 
hardly avoid the practical assumption of such a principle. The 
Sceptic is on no more solid ground if he denies che applicability of 
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the principle in producing a demonstration of a cause than he is in 
denying its methodological aptness. 

In the universe of the Stoics, where there is no chance or 
freedom, the employment of a principle of sufficient reason is 
inevitable but it is also more than methodological. Unfortunately, 
there is little to indicate that the Stoics actually benefited from the 
pointed Sceptical attacks. The results of an improved version of 
Stoic natural theology are not evident until the appearance of 
Spinoza’s Ethics. Since the Stoics opted for a natural theology 
without metaphysics, it is inevitable that their arguments should 
be based on physical theory. And they who lived by physical 
theory were bound to die by it. To the extent that the Stoic 
physics of the organic continuum no longer commands assent, 
their materialistic theology based upon it is vulnerable not only to 
Sceptical attacks but to empirical refutation. In Plotinus, che 
challenge to reintegrate natural theology and metaphysics is taken 
up once again. 
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§1 THE ‘NEO-PLATONISM’ OF PLOTINUS 


The philosophy of Plotinus is the culmination of an entire 
tradition’s thought about god. There was, of course, much 
impressive work done within the tradition after Plotinus. Pagan 
Greek philosophy flourished in some form well into the sixth 
century. Nevertheless, Plotinus is unique. He was both che 
devoted pupil of his great predecessors and a powerful creative 
thinker in his own right. In his Enneads he summarizes six 
centuries of discussion, adjudicates disputes, and provides finally a 
synthesis at once elusive and extraordinarily impressive. Plotinus 
wrote more extensively on the topic with which this book is 
concerned than all of his major predecessors put together. He 
illuminates their work as much as continues it, not because he is 
the most reliable commentator — he certainly is not that — but 
because he is able to make explicit where the disputes lie and 
where there is underlying agreement. 

It is increasingly a happy commonplace thar Plotinus has 
suffered unjustly from his chronology, living at a period which is 
generally outside the scope of both scholars in ancient and 
medieval philosophy. Up until about forty years ago, it was 
probably the case that Plotinus received less scholarly attention 
than any major philosopher in the history of philosophy. Since 
then, the neglect has been steadily receding, no doubt owing in 
part to the long overdue existence of a splendid critical edition of 
his work, that of Henry and Schwyzer. Plotinus, however, 
continues to suffer from the obscuring label of ‘Neo-Platonist’. One 
might as well designate Thomas Aquinas a Neo-Augustinian. The 
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label is insidious because it leads one to suppose that Plotinus’ 
thought is built upon an interpretation of Plato. Then, when it is 
determined that that interpretation is eccentric or even bizarre, the 
prospects for fair evaluation are considerably lessened. 

Plotinus’ reading of Plato is not, as I shall argue, the 
appropriate starting-point for understanding his philosophy. His 
arguments for his major positions almost always begin not with an 
imaginative elaboration of a phrase or an idea in Plato but with a 
detailed criticism of the positions of his predecessors, principally 
Aristotle and the Stoics.'! And though we may agree with Henry, 
who says that Plotinus would have considered himself a Platonist 
‘pure and simple’, this label is equally empty.? For there is no 
basis for evaluation of ‘Platonism’ as conceived of by Plotinus 
without looking at the arguments for the conclusions that 
constituted Platonism for him. These arguments are almost never 
scholarly arguments for a reading of Plato, but arguments against 
the positions of Aristotle or the Stoics. This is especially the case in 
his treatment of nous. For it is there that Plotinus finds grounds for 
rejecting not only Aristotle bue most of his predecessors who 
posited vous in some form as arché of che universe. As a result of his 
rejection of Aristotle's understanding of mous as first principle, 
Plotinus argues for a need to posit a higher principle, the One. 
And his understanding of this higher principle affects in turn 
much of what he says about the lower principles of nous and psyché. 
It is not nearly so relevant as one might chink that he accually 
identifies the higher principle with che Form of the Good in the 
Republic and, most strangely, the subject of che first hypothesis of 
the second part of the Parmenides. That there is some resemblance 
between the higher principle and the Form of the Good and no 
resemblance between it and the One of the first hypothesis of the 
second part of the Parmenides is a fact of little philosophical 
importance.’ Ac the very least, an idiosyncratic interpretation of 
Plato should not be thought to relieve us of the burden of 
evaluating the arguments.‘ 

As an interpreter of Plato, Plotinus suffers most from his 
assumption of uniformity of teaching in all the dialogues and from 
his blindness to Plato's dialectical method. Yet he reads Plato to 
discover the truth as if the truth matters, a virtue not shared by all 
interpreters of Plato. His interpretations of Plato are by no means 
all absurd. What he says about che Timaeus, for example, is not to 
be lightly dismissed. Yet it is not in his interpretations of Plato 
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that the essence of his thought is to be sought, any more than it is 
in the case of, say, Edmund Husserl. In precisely what sense 
Plotinus’ critical reflection on Aristotle can be taken as an 
authentically Platonic response to Aristotle's criticisms of Plato 
remains co be seen. 


§2  PLOTINUS’ CRITICISM OF STOIC MATERIALISM 


I have suggested that Plotinus is most effectively approached for 
philosophical purposes as a critic of his predecessors, especially the 
Stoics and Aristotle, and not as a disciple of Plato. Accordingly, I 
shall begin with Plotinus’ criticism of Stoic materialism. Stoicism 
and Scepticism, as we have seen, bring a certain clarity to the 
debate over an arché, the one by its resolute materialism and the 
other by its refusal co accept modes of argument leading to the 
posculacion of immaterial entities. Plotinus is generally dismissive 
of Scepticism as offering an unserious view of the world. I believe 
this is an unfortunate mistake on his part, although the meagre 
treatment of Scepticism in the treatises may be owing more co the 
fact that none of the people for whom he was writing were much 
impressed with Scepticism than with his inability co deal with ic or 
his unwillingness to take it seriously. In any case, Stoicism is, for 
Plotinus, a far more considerable adversary.> By che middle of the 
third century Stoicism had lost much of its vitality and creativity, 
even in Rome, yet Stoic materialism and its materialistic arché 
represent for Plotinus a challenge ac a very basic level. In this 
respect Plotinus is fighting alongside not only Platonists and 
Peripatetics, but Jews and Christians as well, and indeed all those 
who found good reason to believe in the existence of immaterial 
entities. It is sometimes mistakenly supposed chat Judaism and 
Christianity and later Islam appropriated something called ‘Greek 
philosophy’ when, in fact, they only became partisans in a debate 
within Greek philosophy. This is the debate over whether or not 
material things are the only things chat exist. 

Some of Plotinus’ criticisms of Stoic materialism are the 
common stock of a long anti-Sroic tradition, as can be seen in 
Plutarch's On Stoic Self-Contradictions. There are two criticisms, 
however, contained in the long technical treatise ‘On the Genera of 
Being’ divided up by Porphyry into Enneads VI.1-3, which are 
particularly inceresting for our purposes. This treatise is taken up 
with che question of the number and nature of categories or types 
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of being. There is a long treatment of Aristotle's view, a brief 
section on the Stoics, and then a long defence of what Plotinus 
takes to be the true, Platonic view. 

His criticism of the Stoic doctrine of categories is designed to 
show chat chis doctrine is faulty because it rests on a mistaken 
conception of being, one which leads the Stoics to identify being 
with matter. The guiding principle for Plotinus here in his attack 
on the Stoics is the Aristotelian conclusion that sensible substances 
cannot be being in the primary sense. A materialist, as it will turn 
out, is a delinquent in the Peripatetic class.” There are two sorts of 
anti-materialism. According to the first, moderate sort, it is not 
sufficient co posit matter as the sole principle of sensibles; another 
principle such as form is required. Another sort, extreme anti- 
materialism, holds that there are separately existing immaterial 
entities, chat is, possessing none of the properties of bodies. Thus, 
there could be in theory a sort of Peripatetic anti-materialism 
which does not posit separately existing immaterial entities. 
Aristotle, of course, believes that at least one such entity exists 
but, as we have seen, his reasons for believing that it exists do not 
easily cohere with his claim that it is the principle of the being of 
sensibles. Plotinus, however, as we shall see more fully later in this 
chapter, holds that capitulation to moderate anti-materialism puts 
one inevitably on the path to extreme anti-materialism. For once 
one recognizes that matter is not the only principle of sensibles, 
one must allow the composite nature of sensibles, a composition 
whose unity, Plotinus will argue, can only be accounted for from 
outside by an immaterial arché. 

The Stoics, says Plotinus, posit four categories: subject, quality, 
state, and relation (VI. 1.25). They add, however, the category ti 
as a genus of which the first four are species. Now the Stoics hold 
that /ekta are incorporeal and so must belong to a category other 
than subject, which is identified with matter. If so, being is 
evidently neither material nor immaterial, for the incorporeal is 
not material, else it would be in the category of subject.? 

Further, if they are asserting that the subject is a species of 
being or ti, then being will have to be a genus, which is absurd, 
for there are no differentia within the genus being that would not 
be species themselves. '° And if the differentia are species of being, 
then they would require additional differentia co set them apart 
from each other, and so on indefinitely. That being is not a genus 
means for Plotinus in effect that no theory can be true chat holds 
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thar being is X where X names a nature or kind or, in short, what 
allows of specification. If it is also the case that being is not 
unqualifiedly equivocal — and the Stoics are very far from saying 
this since they have a theory of categories or kinds of being — chen 
being is a pros hen equivocal, with a primary referent and derivative 
references causally dependent upon the primary. This is anocher 
Aristotelian lesson Plotinus will appropriate more than any 
Peripatetic. Then, if the Stoics agree that being is neither a genus 
univocally predicable of its species nor unqualifiedly equivocal, 
they would have to say that being in the primary sense is matter. 
But matter, on che Stoics’ own showing, does not allow of the 
diversification that an identification of matter with being would 
require. Thae is, for the Stoics ‘material’ and ‘immaterial’ are 
contradictories, the latter identifiable with non-being. But a pros 
hen doctrine of being must hold that ‘being in the primary sense’ 
and ‘being in a derivative sense’ are not contradictories but 
contraries. If the Stoics say that, for example, qualities are not 
matter, then qualities would not exist. Since qualities do exist, 
they must then be material and we return to univocity, where 
subject and quality are simply two types of matter. 

His next criticism goes to the heart of Stoic materialism 
(VI.1.25.12—33). The Stoics are confused about the distinction 
between a principle and what a principle is of. For they wish to 
make matter a principle but also that of which matter is a 
principle, namely, the first category of subject. Now the subject is 
said to be both matter and a body and so the Stoics make matter 
both a principle and a category, or that to which a principle is 
applied. Thus, either body is not the primary category or, if it is, 
marter is not. Why should this supposed dilemma trouble the 
Stoics? Because if matter is a principle of being, then it cannot be a 
kind of being or a category. If it is a kind of being, then being is 
not matter. If the Stoics say chat matter is what is common to all 
the categories, then the subject is a kind of matter, but the 
primary category cannot be a kind of thing, for the primary 
category is being in the primary sense. If they say that matter is 
what primary being is, then no body is a subject, for matter is 
prior to body. 

Plotinus employs a third criticism inspired by Aristotelian 
principles (VI.1.26.1-17). The Stoics, in making matter a 
principle, assign priority to the potential over the actual. For if 
bodies and qualities of bodies are modifications of matter, then 
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they are actualizations of it. But then making the potential prior to 
its actualizations (except in the individual) is to get things exactly 
backwards, because the potential qua potential does not modify 
itself. Ie depends on the actual, which is prior. If god is a body, 
then god will be posterior to the matter in him which is his 
principle, and god will no longer be an arché. 

The fourth criticism anticipates Plotinus’ own arguments 
leading to an arché (VI.1.26.17-37). Since matter is identified by 
the Stoics with body, matter cannot be an arché.'' For every body 
is composite, not just in the sense that it is divisible into material 
parts, but in the sense that it is composite in principle. Whether 
one offers as criteria of body extension in space or resistance, in 
either case resistance and extension in space are not parts of the 
definition of matter. !? If they say that matter is nothing but body, 
then they will have to face the difficulty that bodies are composite, 
that is, they have qualities. If so, then the body is not identical 
with the unity of the composition. The unity it possesses 
supervenes on its nature and is accidental to it. The unity of a body 
is accidental to it because the /ogos of body, which includes its parts 
in principle, does not include the unity of these parts, necessary for 
there to exist this individual body. So, the unity it possesses is a 
prior principle. '3 

There is one final argument we should consider both because it 
shows Plotinus’ reliance on Aristotelian as well as Platonic 
principles and because it shows his unique philosophical contribu- 
tion to these. The argument, unlike the previous ones, is 
epistemological in character (VI.1.28.5—26). The Stoics draw their 
principles from sense-experience, as certainly befits a thoroughgo- 
ing materialist. Now their experience is of bodies, and seeing 
bodies continually changing, they posit matter as the principle 
that truly underlies these. But if sense-experience is only of 
individual bodies, then their belief in matter as principle depends 
not upon sense-experience directly, but on the intellece. The point 
here is that while sense-experience can be accounted for 
materialistically, che positing of universal principles cannot. Either 
the Stoics must admit that an immaterial intellect exists, in which 
case their materialism is compromised, or they must hold che 
absurd position of using non-existent intellect to discover 
principles. The Stoics certainly claim that we can grasp 
incorporeals and that reasoning is not sense-experience (cf. D.L., 
7.51). Plotinus’ first point is, presumably, that intellection of 
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principles cannot be a sense-experience, which is always of 
individual bodies and their attributes. This is not sufficient, 
however, since the Stoics agree that intellection is not sense- 
experience. Plotinus says that the Stoics refuse being to 
intelligence. He must mean that they refuse to allow that it is 
immaterial, in which case — and this is evidently the second point 
— it could not attain to principles. Why not? Because principles are 
universal, every attribute of a body is a particular attribute, and so 
knowledge of principles cannot be an attribute of a body.'4 That 
knowledge cannot be a particular, say, an image, representing a 
universal is a fundamental feature of Plotinus’ epistemology, one 
which he shares with Plato and Aristotle and which he uses here 
without explanation. We shall soon see the more important use to 
which he puts this principle on behalf of his own doctrine. 

The large number of arguments Plotinus employs against the 
Stoics, undoubtedly of uneven value, indicates both the seriousness 
with which he addresses their challenge and his confidence that 
this can be mec. He does nor distinguish sharply between moderate 
and radical anti-materialism because, I suppose, he is confident 
that capitulation co the former inevitably puts one on the road to 
the latter. One sympathetic to the Stoics’ approach might reply to 
these criticisms that they only reveal the Stoics’ laudable lack of 
interest in metaphysics. I suppose that Plotinus shares with 
Aristotle the conviction that refusal to address the question of 
whether being is univocal or equivocal should not be confused with 
argument and conversely, to express oneself regarding what is real 
is to imply an answer to this question, either adequate or not, and 
susceptible to refutation. 


§3 PLOTINUS' CRITICISM OF ARISTOTLE’S GOD 


I should like to turn next to Plotinus’ far more extensive and 
profound criticism of Aristotle, particularly his criticism of 
Aristotle's conception of nous and noésis. This approach has several 
advantages, principally that it enables us to see the reasons for an 
ascent to the higher principle that is the One. Accordingly, I shall 
be mainly concerned with material in Enneads V and VI. As one 
can see from a perusal of the chronological order of the treatises in 
the Enneads, V and VI contain works both relatively early and 
relatively lare.'> If there is any development in Plotinus’ thinking 
ic does not, I believe, affect his treatment of che matters 
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concerning us. Hence, I shall do for Plotinus what I think it would 
be wrong to do for Plato, namely, treat all of the treatises with 
which I am concerned as virtually contemporaneous and consistent. 
Let us begin with Plotinus’ criticism of the Aristotelian doctrine 
of nous. Nowhere does Plotinus explicitly say that the doctrine he 
is criticizing is Aristotle's, although no one to my knowledge has 
challenged the claim chat Aristotle is the target. According to 
Plotinus, among anti-materialist philosophers, Ariscotle’s god is 
the primary critical alternative to the arché of Plato. The rejection 
of the primacy of this god will at once be a vindication of Plato 
(Plotinus’ Plato) and provide rational grounds for ascent to the true 
arché. Plotinus is prepared co face Aristotle on the latter's own 
terms, that is, on the basis of what Aristotle says about sous, and 
to show that, using Aristotle’s own principles, nous cannot be first. 
This approach creates for us several exegetical problems. First, 
Plotinus does not clearly distinguish between the active intellect 
and the god of the Metaphysics, leading some to hold that he 
follows Alexander of Aphrodisias in conflating the two.'© We have 
seen how tempting such a conflation can be, but chat ultimately 
the weight of evidence is against their identification by Aristotle 
himself. The face that Plotinus does not clearly distinguish them is 
a problem in understanding Plotinus for the following reason. In 
Aristotle, reasoning to the active intellect and reasoning to the 
unmoved mover proceed quite differently. Hence, we must 
consider Plotinus’ proof that the unmoved mover is not the arché of 
the universe independently of any arguments, Aristotelian or 
Plotinian, for the existence of an unmoved mover or for the 
postulation of an entity such as the active intellect is supposed to 
be. 
When Plotinus does address arguments for the existence of his 
principle of nous, which is not the unmoved mover, these 
arguments follow both Platonic reasoning regarding Forms and the 
line of reasoning used by Aristotle in his hypothesis of the active 
intellect in De Anima. It is not at all clear, however, that the active 
intellect can be established to exist as Plotinus thinks it does, chat 
is, as distinguishable from every individual intellect, a self- 
contained level of reality or hypostasis, even though one might 
accept the claim that the unmoved mover exists. These 
complications are far from making the understanding of Plotinus 
and the evaluation of his critical response to Aristotle hopeless. 
They do suggest, however, that we must be scrupulous in 
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attending to the sorts of arguments being addressed, the precisely 
delimited conclusions co be drawn from them, as well as the 
arguments which are more or less ignored. In the latter case we 
shall find chat Plotinus ignores arguments when he does not accept 
the principles upon which they are based. Among principles there 
is no argumentative basis for adjudication, although we can surely 
follow where they lead and judge the relative plausibility of the 
results. 

In Ennead V.6 titled by Porphyry ‘On the Face That That 
Which is Beyond Being Does not Think and on What is the 
Primary and What the Secondary Thinking Principle’ Plotinus 
attacks directly the Aristotelian claim that the arché is thinking. 
The basic argument is straightforward and powerful 
(V.6.1.1—14),!” Thinking requires a distinction between thinker 
and object of thoughr.'® Hence, wherever there is thinking there 
is a dualicy. That which is essentially dual cannot be absolutely 
primary, for duality has unity as its principle. Even if Aristotle is 
correct in holding that there exists an eternal substance which is 
thinking, this substance cannot be absolutely primary, for there is 
something upon which it depends, unity, which is its principle 
(V.6.3.1-4). By the end of the treatise Plotinus adds a related 
criticism, namely, that there is a distinction between thinking and 
thinker, and so a duality exists even here (V.6.6.9-11). 

Plotinus is well aware that Aristotle strove to eliminate all 
potency from god as well as any attribute imputing to it derivation 
from a higher principle.'? By wishing to identify god with being 
in che primary sense, Aristotle is also committed to attributing to 
him primary unity or undividedness. He evidently believed that 
‘thinking chinking of thinking’ was the appropriate description of 
that which meets these criteria. Plotinus’ criticism is chat this 
description belies the nature of thinking. Thinking, he wants to 
say, is essentially intentional, and so in some way there is a 
distinction between thinking and the object of thinking, hence 
some sort of dividedness. In order to appreciate fully his argument 
it is necessary to add at this point that Plotinus, far from denying, 
affirms the Aristotelian doctrine of the identity of nous and its 
intelligible objects.2° He does so confident chat the Aristotelian 
doctrine is essentially the same as the doctrine of Sophist 248e and 
Timaeus 39e as he interprets it. Indeed, Plotinus actually agrees 
that the primary thinker must be a self-thinker (V.6.1.8-10; 
V.3.5.44-6),?! 
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The crux of the matter, chen, is whether the identity that both 
agree belongs co nous and what it thinks is perfect, underived 
identity. It will be recalled that for Aristotle the attributes of nous 
are deduced from the primary requirement that it be an 
unqualifiedly actual entity. Aristotle goes so far as to deny a 
distinction between nous and its noésis in order to eliminate any 
potency whatsoever from it. Nevertheless, it is exceedingly 
difficult to gainsay Plotinus his point. Thinking, as normally 
understood, is intentional, and a necessary condition for its 
existence is that there be a real distinction between thinker and 
object of thought. Aristotle can either preserve perfect unity by 
denying that the first principle is thinking, or he can admit that 
nous is not first, since the underived is prior to that which is 
derived. 

The dilemma posed by Plotinus for Aristotle is one of which 
Aristotle does not seem to be entirely unaware. We recall that one 
plausible reason for Aristotle avoiding an explicit identification of 
god and the active intellect is that che multiplicity of forms with 
which the latter is cognitionally identical would compromise che 
perfect unity of god. Plotinus is prepared to draw the conclusion 
that the objects of the thinking of nous must be a multiplicity of 
forms, in which case nous cannot be first. According co Plotinus’ 
interpretation of Aristotle's approach, Aristotle says chat god is 
thinking thinking about thinking in order to preserve perfect 
unity. Aristotle mitigates the implausibility of the claim chat a 
thinker can be a perfect unity by saying chat god is chinking about 
an object which is the highest available, namely, itself, but then 
undercuts this by identifying the subject and its activity. Such an 
identification is, as Aristotle explains, necessary for his argument, 
but is of no avail given the claim that the arché is a thinker. 
Indeed, if thinking thinking about thinking is not simply 
nonsense, there is implicitly some distinction between subject, 
activity, and object contained within the description of the nature 
of god. 

It appears that there is reason to conclude that Plotinus has 
pinpointed a flaw not just in che conclusions of Aristotle but in the 
approach of an entire tradition. I leave aside for the moment the 
face that Plotinus obviously does not wish to include Plato among 
those who designated a nous as arché. Let us consider next the 
situation now facing Plotinus. The immediate inference to be 
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drawn is that the true arché is not nous and cannot be described in a 
way such as to imply the duality found in mous or any other 
duality. Buc the argument that there is an arché without duality of 
any sort depends on nous holding, as it were, second place. That is, 
whereas one might conclude that the criticism of Aristotle's 
doctrine of ous as arché should lead to the abandonment altogether 
of a notion of zous as separate substance, Plotinus concludes that 
since nous holds second place, the arché must be a perfect unity. 
Accordingly, our next step is to enquire into his reason for 
accepting the existence of an hypostasis called mows, given his 
rejection of the claim that nous is first. 

Plotinus’ central argument for che existence of mous is contained 
in his treatise V.5, ‘That the Intelligibles are not Outside the 
Intellect, and on the Good’. His strategy is to argue that Plato's 
Forms exist, but that they could not exist without vows. It is well 
known that che idea that the Forms are thoughts in the mind of 
god is a commonplace among the middle Platonists preceding 
Plotinus.?? And, as | have argued in chapter three, Plato, in fact, 
tends to associate nous and Forms cognitively. We are not, 
however, confronted in this treatise wich an appeal to authority, 
but rather with a series of allusive and complex arguments. 
Plotinus does not argue at any length chat Forms of Beauty, 
Justice, etc. exist. This is his starting-point. No doubt he is 
encouraged in this by his conviction that che Aristotelian 
programme of identifying the arché with nous is essentially a failure 
and that the Aristotelian criticisms of the theory of Forms rest in 
part upon an unsuccessful claim to provide an alternative science of 
being. Further, to the extent that Plotinus is drawn to the 
interpretation of Aristotle according to which the active intellect is 
identical with a primary separate substance, Plotinus has some 
reason to believe that even Aristotle accepts the separate existence 
of the forms that are the contents of che active intellect. 

These considerations are, of course, quescion-begging as support 
for the theory of Forms. Plotinus does, however, allude to one 
argument, that of Parmenides 132, where Socrates is disabused by 
Parmenides of the suggestion that Forms are thoughts in our 
mind. ‘They [Forms] are certainly noc “premises” or “axioms” or 
“meanings” [/ekta}; for then they would only say something about 
other things and would not be the things themselves, as when [one 
says} “justice is beautiful”, though Justice and Beauty are different 
[from the words used} (V.5.1.38—41; cf. V.8.5.19-24). From the 
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context of the entire passage quoted it is clear that Plotinus is 
arguing that the cruth of ‘justice is beautiful’ is accounted for only 
if there are eternal entities whose names are ‘Justice’ and ‘Beauty’ 
and if chese entities are somehow united. If justice is beautiful, 
this is a truth not primarily about just things and this truth is 
different from the words or concepts employed to express it. 
Plotinus’ argument for the existence of universal, necessary truths 
is essentially Plato's with the additional explicit recognition that 
Forms must be united, but not in the way that words are united in 
a proposition. 

If it be granted that universal, necessary truths exist, chen what 
causes the truth of such propositions is an eternal state of affairs, 
one which includes more than the fact that, for example, the words 
‘justice’ and ‘beauty’ stand for immutable entities. As I have 
argued in the case of Plato, Plotinus realizes that the ‘is’ in ‘justice 
is beautiful’ stands for a relation in rebus (cf. V.5.1.41-3). As one 
reflects on how two immaterial entities could be necessarily 
related, it is difficule to resist the conclusion that an identity 
relation of some sort must obtain. Ac this juncture Plotinus’ 
originality begins to be manifest. For he asks, in effect, how this 
identity obtains without effacing the real distinctions among the 
Forms. His answer not only makes explicit what I have argued is 
in the background in Plato, but goes well beyond. The ‘link’ 
among the Forms is mous, but not in the sense that che Forms are 
united because there is one eternal thinker of them. Rather, chey 
are identical with the ousia of nous.?? Unity is retained because 
nous is one; multiplicity among Forms, and duality between Forms 
and nous is retained because nous is simultaneously thinking all che 
distinct Forms; unity-in-multiplicity is established by the fact that 
nous’s thinking is self-thinking. As Plotinus puts it in the treatise 
V.3 ‘On the Knowing Hypostasis’, when nous thinks itself, if what 
it thought were simple, ic would not chink at all (V.3.13.22-8; 
cf. V.3.10.31-41; VI.9.2.36-7; VI.7.39.9-16). Thus, even if 
nous thinks ‘I am that which is being’ it distinguishes the ‘I’ from 
its being. This being is the multitude of intelligible entities or 
Forms. Another way of arriving at the same conclusion is to start 
from the premise shared by Aristotle and Plotinus that nous is 
identical with its objects of thinking in the case of things having 
no matter. But the object of zous’s thinking is then nous and what 
nous is must be a multiplicity, because universal predicational truths 
require a real distinction between their subjects and predicates 
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(cf. V.8.9.14-24; VI.4.4.23-6; VI.5.4.20-5; VI.5.5.17—23; 
VI.6.7. 1-4). 

One obvious objection to this line of reasoning is that the 
identity of nous and noéta need only obtain when a zous thinks and 
not eternally (cf. V.9.3.5—6, 36-7).? Plotinus’ reply is that the 
eternality of truth entails the eternality of ows. That is, if universal 
truths require the existence of self-identical Forms and this identity 
can only be the self-identity of a multifaceted nous, then nous must 
eternally exist. The relationship between nous and individual noetic 
activities remains to be determined. But the existence of nous, 
cloned, so to speak, from Aristotle’s active intellect, and 
substituted for Aristotle's primary arché, is deduced from the 
nature of universal truth. 

Another related objection, one which actually exercises Plotinus 
more, is that the relationship between nous and its nočta need not 
be internal. Perhaps it is the case that ous eternally contemplates 
its noéa without being identical with them. For Plotinus the 
objection is an important one to overcome because the separation of 
nous and nota entailed by it would alter considerably our 
understanding of the superior hypostasis, the One, and the inferior 
hypostasis, the soul. Plotinus’ response to this objection is the 
realist’s response to any representational theory of knowledge. That 
is, the metaphors employed by the representationalist, those of 
picturing, imaging, and so on, are wholly inappropriate for 
describing the activity that is knowing. There are two reasons for 
this. First, ic is entirely obscure what it means for a picture to 
represent an immaterial entity or a universal truth. Second, and 
more importantly, if knowing is picturing, one must have a way of 
distinguishing berween a true picture and a false one, between 
knowing and being deceived. But the only way to do this is to 
compare the picture with what it is a picture of. And if this is 
possible, one does not need the picture in the first place,?° 
Therefore, if knowing is possible, any theory trying to explain 
what this activity is must avoid metaphors which suggest a three- 
term relation like picturing. 

One alternative is to substitute a two-term relation and say that 
knowing is like directly seeing or hearing or touching. Plotinus, 
however, points out the futility of this move. For che putatively 
two-term relation of seeing, for example, is actually three-term, for 
the immediate object of perception is only an image [eidé/on] of the 
supposed object known and not that object itself (V.5.1. 15-19; cf. 
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V.9.5.17-19). A supposed ‘mental seeing’ is no better since it 
either faces the same problem or leaves obscure what the relation 
berween knower and object of knowledge is. Accordingly, Plotinus 
is led to conclude that the activity of knowing is two-term only in 
a qualified way, that is, it is reflexive. Intelligible objects are self- 
evident because knowing is self-consciousness of the state in which 
nous is in (V.5.1.169.7© For example, knowing chat 2+2=4 is 
like knowing that one has a headache, except that Plotinus would 
not call awareness of one's own perceptual states knowing.?’ The 
eternal knowing by xous of its intelligible objects is self-knowledge 
(V.6.1.8-9; cf. V.3.5.44-6). It is equally appropriate to say that 
nous is a multiplicity of intelligible objects and that these objects 
are thinkers (V.3.13.22-4, 33-4; cf. V.9.8.3-4; III.8.9.5-6).78 
Thus, the theory of Forms is held by Plotinus to provide the basis 
for a proof of the existence of eternal sous. And the eternal 
internalization of Forms into the ousia of nous solves Plato's 
problem of eternal necessary connections among Forms, because 
Forms are really distinct properties of one entity. 

Let us notice chat in two crucial respects Plotinus confirms 
Aristotle’s conclusions regarding nous. First, Aristotle wanted to 
demonstrate the existence of the primary referent of owsia and he 
claimed to have found it in a mind he identifies as god. Plotinus 
actually vindicates Aristotle’s claim when he concludes that nous 
and being are identical (V.4.2.43—4). For Plotinus, ousia in the 
primary sense is self-subsistent actuality and identifiable with form 
and thinking. He rejects, however, the further conclusion that self- 
subsistent thinking can be a perfect unity, from which it follows 
that being and unity are not convertible. Being must have some 
sore of unity, however, alchough unity need not have being, so 
long as being is understood as form or thinking (cf. V.5.6. 1-5). 
To put this more exactly, finite being and finite unity are 
convertible, but finite being is not convertible absolutely with 
unity (cf. VI.9.1.26~8; 2.16-17). The dependence of being on 
unity and the independence unity has of being is the simplest 
expression of the fundamental consequence of Plotinus’ critique of 
Aristotle. 

There is a second respect in which Plotinus confirms Aristotle's 
doctrine of nous. Like Aristotle, Plotinus endows nous with the 
energeia of noésis, the best sort of life (V.4.2.3—4).?9 If, however, 
nous is living, and if it does not possess the perfect unity Aristotle 
mistakenly thought it possessed, then, following Aristotle's own 
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principles, this life possesses a fundamental feature of every other 
life imperfectly one, namely, desire (V.6.5.8—9; cf. V.3.10.48—-9). 
Aristotle has stated that the primary object of desire and the 
primary object of thought are che same.?° He also supposed that 
the object of thought is something more precious than the 
thinking irself.*! It is for this reason that he concludes that the 
arché must be perfectly reflexive self-thinking. Plotinus reasons that 
Forms exist, they require nous, to which they are internal, yet a 
real distinction must obtain between thinking, thinker, and object 
of thinking. Accordingly, Aristotle himself has established the 
principles on the basis of which one may conclude to the 
subordinate position of nons. 

Plotinus is working well within a long-established tradition 
when he says that thinking entails desire. Following Plato most 
closely, he holds that a desire exists owing to a lack or gap. 
Remedying the lack or filling the gap is most commonly expressed 
in terms of wanting ‘to have’ what is missing. The difference 
between possessing and being is perhaps one of degrees. Do I 
possess my hair and my internal organs or are they identical with 
me? So, too, a desire to be something and a desire to have 
something or achieve something seem to admit of a gradation. So 
long as a gap is recognized, desire is possible; insofar as it is not, 
desire is not. I cannot, for example, desire to be born in the 
twentieth century, because this attribute is already part of what I 
am. The inference that nous is infected with desire immediately 
follows the proof that its eternal activity of thinking requires the 
recognition that its objects of thought are other than it. Although, 
as we have seen, the intelligible objects of vous are identical with 
it, they are not perfectly identical with it. The real distinction 
between nous and noéta is sufficient for desire to obtain. What is it 
that zous desires? It desires to be perfectly what its own eternal 
activity shows it to be imperfectly, namely, a unity. Plotinus is 
simply reaffirming che conclusions of his greatest predecessors 
when he identifies the desire for unity with the desire for che good 
(V.6.5.8-9).?? 

Plotinus’ conclusions regarding desire are original but not 
eccentric. Most distinctively, he holds that desire generates 
thought, just as the desire for sight generates seeing. There is no 
suggestion here of a temporal generation. It is therefore initially 
puzzling why Plotinus insists on the priority of desire to thought. 
The crue priority Plotinus has in mind is the priority of the 
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relationship between ous and the One to the relationship between 
nous and its noéta. Thus, nous desires to be united with the One by 
thinking it and succeeds by thinking the multiplicity of moéta.>? It 
will be noticed that I have shifted from speaking of desiring to be a 
unity to desiring to be united with the One with the intention of 
suggesting that these amount to the same thing.?4 Desire precedes 
thinking in the order of explanation. Desire itself defines the 
relationship between a multiplicity and its principle. Since finite 
being is multiple, there is nothing more fundamental within being 
than desire. 

Granted chat desire is inextricable from nous, it is not surprising 
that Plotinus will attribute &énésis to it as well (V.6.5.8-9; cf. 
VI.7.13.4-6; VI.7.35.2-3). Surely, Plotinus interprets Plato's 
Sophist 249 in such a way that it supports the attribution of kinësis 
to nous. But he does not say it just because Plato said it or can be 
interpreted so as to have said it. We have seen chat the differences 
between Plato and Aristotle on this matter tend to be 
terminological. But here Plotinus seems to be reinforcing his 
bouleversement of Aristotelian theology. For Plotinus identifies kinēsis 
with a lack or imperfection and potency, not with an absence of 
rest (cf. V.3.10.50).3° Nous is eternally imperfect, not because it 
lacks anything within ousia or finite being, but because finite being 
is not perfection. In a way, Plotinus is here making his most 
profound criticism of the Aristotelian approach to theology as this 
is understood as an approach to the arché of all. For the Aristotelian 
road leads to what should be, on Aristotelian principles, the arché 
of all. But Aristotle cannot attain to the absolutely first by his 
method, by proceeding from motion to a cause of motion. For 
when he shows that the cause of motion must be an unmoved 
mover, he has gone as far as he can. But this is not far enough, for 
the unmoved mover, as understood by Aristotle, cannot be first. 

Aristotle's proof of the existence of god ex motu is not the 
principal difficulty. Plotinus could have endorsed such an 
approach, although he does not, since he agrees that there must be 
an arché of motion.’ Aristotle, however, has stated chat che 
description of the unmoved mover is the subject of metaphysical 
investigation. Accordingly, on the basis of principles laid down in 
the Metaphysics and applied to sensible being in the central books of 
that work, he arrives at the conclusion that a separate substance 
whose form is the activity of thinking is that arché. He identifies 
being with substance and substance primarily with separate form. 
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Plotinus believes chat he has shown, on Aristotle's own principles, 
that being or separate form is not the sought-after arché because ic is 
not uncaused. If Plotinus is correct, the fundamental Aristotelian 
conclusion that everything derives its being from separate form is 
demonstrably false. 

We have already seen that Aristotle is unable to show chat the 
cause of motion is identical with the cause of being. He is unable 
to make the appropriate connection between natural philosophy 
and metaphysics. Plotinus appears to soften his criticism by saying 
that the arché is beyond being, as if everything Aristotle had said is 
lefe intact, needing only expansion. A far more lucid and helpful 
explanation of what Plotinus is doing recognizes that what 
Plotinus is saying is not that Aristocle’s understanding of being 
needs to be supplemented by a new understanding of unity, but 
chat his understanding of being is faulty. In saying that the One is 
beyond being he is actually saying that being as understood by 
Aristotle (and many others) is not the arché. Stated otherwise, 
being in the primary sense is not finite being or form. It is not zous 
either. Or, finite being is substance but being in the sense of the 
focus of the subject of the science of first philosophy or theology is 
not finite being. In what follows, I shall attempt to defend this 
interprecation of the Plotinian One as the authentic subject of 
Aristotle's first philosophy or theology.*’ 


§4 THE THEOLOGY OF THE ONE 


Plocinus tells us that there are many demonstrations of the first 
arché and that che demonstrations are themselves a kind of anagogé 
to the One (1.3.1.4-5).?8 Thus, as we work through the 
demonstrations we are ourselves gradually ascending to the One. 
More specifically, understanding the demonstrations requires che 
use of nous. And as we employ nous we are already, as Plotinus puts 
it, on the porch of the One (V.9.2.23-7). The claim that a 
metaphysical argument is itself constitutive of religious activity is 
remarkable.*? To what extent the climate of the third century, 
especially the anci-intellectualism of some of Plotinus’ contem- 
poraries, is responsible for this association I shall not attempt to 
say now.*° In any case, the plethora of demonstrations and their 
association with the ascent to the One suggests che general thesis 
that a demonstration of the existence of the One can begin 
theoretically with any datum and proceed to deduce the principle 
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of its existence, which can be none other than the One. Plotinus 
will frequently begin by reflecting on natural and psychic as well as 
intellectual data and conclude that understanding these fully, and 
indeed participating in them fully, requires the recognition of that 
upon which they all depend. His most direct demonstrations begin 
with mous and deduce its dependence on a prior principle. Thus, in 
III.8.9 Plotinus shows that mous is a multiplicity, that it is 
distinguishable though identical with its intelligible objects, 
and that unity is the principle of a multiplicity (cf. VI.9.2.; 
V.1.5.1-19; V.6.3.).4! Since an arché must be other chan what ic 
is an arché of, che One must be distinct from nous and, a fortiori, 
everything else that is not perfect unity.*? 

There are several obvious difficulties with this proof. First, if it 
is interpreced as a general proof that the arché of a multiplicity 
must be one, it already assumes the existence of the arché. Plotinus 
here appears to conflate the two questions of whether an arché exists 
and what ic must be like. The Plotinian response to this objection 
is evidently that a multiplicity as such requires an explanation 
without which the multiplicity could not exist. The posculation of 
an arché would be the result of the most general application of the 
one-over-many principle. A multiplicity of putative archai would 
accordingly be in need of a similar explanation. Therefore, the 
proof that an arché exists is identical to the proof that it is unique. 
This still leaves us, however, without a reason for thinking that a 
multiplicity as such requires an explanation for its existence. Stated 
otherwise, we are given no reason for believing that the unity of 
different multiplicities is identical and in need of the same one 
‘over and above’ them. 

If we interpret the above proof more narrowly, it is aimed only 
at showing that the multiplicity that is vous requires an arché. A 
proof such as this is no stronger than the premise that nous exists, a 
premise that for Plotinus depends not primarily on an Aristotelian 
argument from motion, but the Platonic argument for Forms. In 
addition, Plotinus offers a proof of the existence of nous based on 
the existence of psyché, especially for those who accept the existence 
of soul distinct from body, but are troubled by the claims 
regarding nous (VI.9.5). In the face of the Stoic challenge he is 
prepared to descend even farther and to begin with the refutation 
of materialism and the proof of the existence of an immaterial soul 
(cf. VI.1.25-30). All of these proofs incorporate the closely related 
metaphysical and personal religious paths. One employs a proof 
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suitable to the maturity of the auditor. However, if we are content 
to dismiss as facile Plotinus’ postulation of unity as the principle of 
multiplicity, we shall miss what is most original in Plotinus’ 
thought. 

The texts make it abundantly clear that Plotinus believes that in the 
One he has revealed a cause of being (cf. V.3.17.12; V.2.1.7-8; 
VI.9.1.3-4; VI.7.32.2, 13-14; V.5.5.5-7; III.8.11.40). This 
is what Aristotle sought and failed to find. Despite what 
Plotinus thinks about Plato, the latter did not find it either, 
for the Form of the Good is the cause only of the being of 
the other Forms. Plotinus will go so far as to say that the One 
preserves [sõzef} all things in existence (VI.7.23.22—4). This is an 
extraordinary claim, whose genesis is to be found both in a 
rethinking of Plato's arché and is a critical reflection on Aristotle's 
failure to make an arché out of thinking. If Plotinus thinks that he 
can show that a cause of being exists, it is at best misleading to 
conclude that he has only shown that a multiplicity implies the 
existence of unity. What then leads Plotinus to believe that he has 
demonstrated the existence of a cause of being?*? 

There is an argument in the treatise VI.9 titled ‘On the Good or 
the One’ chat sheds light on Plotinus’ general metaphysical 
principles and is not tied to a particular doctrine about nous or 
psyché. There he argues against the Aristotelian contention that 
‘man’ and ‘one man’ mean the same thing (VI.9.2).44 Reason tells 
us that if a ching loses its unity, it exists no longer. This being so, 
should we conclude that being [to on] and unity are the same 
thing? No, for if the being of a thing is only the multitude 
{pléthos] of its parts, and if unity is different from a multitude, 
then unity and being are different. For example, a man is 
composed of animality, rationality, and many attributes, and these 
‘parts’ are bound together by a unity. Buc then the man is other 
than the unity, since the man is divisible, whereas the unity is 
indivisible. The One is neither the totality of beings, since then it 
would not be one, nor is it being, because being is the totality of 
things.‘ 

It is quite easy to misconstrue or overlook the true meaning of 
this argument. First, we know, and presumably Plotinus knows as 
well, that Aristotle did not claim that ‘being’ and ‘unity’ mean the 
same thing. Rather, he claimed that their difference was merely 
conceptual. Plotinus is only committing himself to the view that 
within a composite there is a real distinction which Aristotle's 
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doctrine of being and unity ignores. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, Plotinus seems to be begging the question in a colossal 
fashion in supposing that the being of a composite is really distinct 
from its unity. For if unity is a pros hen equivocal as is being, 
according to Aristotle, we need not concede that the unity of a 
composite is unqualified unity any more than we need hold that its 
being is unqualified being. Let us recall, however, that Plotinus 
himself strongly affirms the qualified unity of everything up to and 
including nous. The unity of nous is only the unity of a composite. 
He is not then arguing that the composite has qualified being and 
unqualified unity. What then is the point of this argument? 

Plotinus repeatedly tells us that the One is beyond being and 
even that it is non-being (cf. VI.9.5.30, 43; III.8.9.53-4). He 
tells us chat it is even incorrect to call the One ‘one’ 
(V.5.6.26—30). In saying these things, he most emphatically does 
not mean that the One is nothing.*° Rather, he means that the 
One is beyond or other than form or finite being. He means to 
deny that the arché of everything is to be identified either with a 
Platonic Form or with an Aristotelian separate substance, an 
immaterial ‘this’. The One is thus infinite being, to use a term 
Plotinus would eschew as much as ‘one’. By ‘infinite being’ I mean 
‘not limited by essence’ or oxsia. Plotinus comes close to admitting 
as much when he says that the One is itself activity {energeia} 
(VI.8.20.9—15). Against the Aristotelian background this can 
only mean that being, i.e., whatever is contained in nous, is a 
determinate or limiting content which must be denied the One 
unqualifiedly. The being that the One has, or better, is, is 
absolutely unlimited because no ‘whatness’ or nature can belong to 
it (cf. VI.9.3.39-45). 

In this putative arché of all, infinite being and unity could only 
be conceptually distinct. If they were really distinct, then whatever 
it is that accounts for its unity would have to be a nature different 
from whatever it is that accounts for its infinite being. It follows 
that the proof of the existence of the One is not a proof of the 
existence of unity simpliciter, but rather of that arché, one of whose 
(misleading) names is ‘the One’. The One is alleged to be that 
without which any composite would not exist. Any finite being, 
including nous, is a composite. The arché cannot be identified with 
any of these, that is, with any finite being. The proof that unity 
and being are more than conceptually distinct in anything other 
than the One is, in fact, nothing more than a proof that that which 
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causes a composite being to be one is really distinct from the 
composite itself. The contribution of a composite to its own being 
is the multitude of its pares. By this I do not mean that che parts 
are disparate until unified by the One. In that case, each part 
would be one. I mean a different sore of contribution. An 
‘inventory’ of what the composite is will be a list of its parts. But 
the list itself is not the existing composite, for there is no 
difference between the list of parts of an existing composite and a 
non-existing one. Since everything other than the One is a 
composite of some sort, it is the One that is supposed to explain 
the being of any composite. 

On chis interpretation of VI.9.2, ‘one man’ and ‘man’ do not 
mean the same thing because ‘man’ just stands for the inventory of 
parts or what a man is. There is no unity in a non-existent man, 
though there may be unity in the existent idea of a man. 
Rationality, animality, plus countless accidents do not make one 
man. The difference becween the list and the one man is explained 
by the One, that which engenders and preserves the being of 
everything. The reason for postulating the One is that without it 
we could not account for the difference between what a man is and 
the fact that a man exists. To admit that there is a difference 
between what the man is and his existence is to admit that the 
explanation for che latter fact comes from outside anything 
contained within his nature. In Plotinus’ terminology it is 
accounted for by participation. Participation in what? The One. 
Hence, admitting that the existence of a man or any nature is not 
contained within that nature leads in a few short steps to the 
postulacion of the One as that which explains the existence of 
anything composed of nature and existence. Aristotle is correct in 
holding that ‘one man’ and ‘existent man’ refer to the same thing, 
bur he is mistaken in supposing that che existence of an existent 
man is not really distinct from the man himself. If Aristotle were 
correct, then men would be necessary existents because existence 
would be inseparable from their nature. Upon the falsehood of such 
a result Plotinus’ proof for the existence of the One must stand. 

Evidently, the One is unique (cf. V.4.1.15-21). For there 
cannot be more than one perfectly self-identical being. Let there be 
two perfectly self-identical Ones. Then each of them is one. Either 
cach has a nature really distinct from its oneness, in which case it 
is a composite, or it is identical with its oneness, in which case 
there is no difference between the hypothetical two.*” This is at 
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least one reason why Plotinus insists that che One has no ousia (cf. 
V.5.6.5-6; V.3.17.11-14). If it had an ousia, it would be 
composed of the ousia and its unity. The impossibility that there 
should be more than one arché, such as Plotinus describes, entails 
that in the plurality of finite beings, there is a real distinction 
between the finite being itself and the unity without which it 
would not exist.“® The proof of the uniqueness of the arché also has 
the corollary that the being of anything other than chis arché must 
be really distinct from its nature. 

It is my contention that the unity of a finite being, which 
Plotinus believes he has shown is really distinct from that finite 
being, is virtually chat finite being’s existence. A non-existent list 
of attributes or forms is without unity; ten non-existent men do 
not differ in their nature from one. The term ‘one’ stands for chat 
which differentiates the non-existent from the existent (cf. 
VI.9.2.15-16). What is this but existence itself? One may 
justifiably ask why, if chis is Plotinus’ meaning, does he speak of 
unity rather than existence or being. In fact, this is exactly how he 
speaks when he is describing the causal relationship between che 
One and everything else.*? Still, there is a pervasive fidelity to the 
language of unity, perhaps largely explained by Plotinus’ 
determination to speak in the language of Plato, particularly as 
found in the Parmenides. Very few persons, myself included, would 
today accept Plotinus’ interpretation of that desperately difficult 
dialogue. If the language is that of Plato, the problem Plotinus is 
trying to solve is that of Aristotle. For ic was Aristotle and not 
Plato who projected a science of being whose focus would account 
for the being of everything. This is something that the Form of the 
Good was never made to do. If my interpretation is correct, then 
Plotinus’ arguments for an arché that is the cause of being are 
principally inspired by his conviction that Aristotle failed co 
discover such a cause. 

It still remains to be shown chat, even if the existence of a finite 
being is really distinct from its nature, a cause of this existence is 
required. In addressing this question, we shall discover what is 
most distinctive about Plotinus’ metaphysics and natural theology. 
For the relationship between the One, which Plotinus repeatedly 
calls a cause of being, and the being of everything else is unlike 
anything to be found in his predecessors, including Plato. In a 
sense, the proof that the existence of a finite being is really distinct 
from any contribution made by that being is equivalenc to the 
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explanation of its existence.°? The Plotinian answer to the 
question ‘why does so-and-so exist?’ is ‘because there is existence in 
it’ exactly analogous to the Platonic answer to the question ‘why is 
Helen beautiful?’ which is ‘because there is beauty in her’. And 
just as Plato will say that Helen's beauty is an image or copy of the 
Form of Beauty, so in a similar way Plotinus will say that the 
existence of finite beings is a trace of the One (V.5.5.13).>! But 
here the resemblance ends. As I have argued, for Plato Helen's 
beauty must also be identical with the Form of Beauty or its 
nature, an identity which leads him to distinguish the separately 
existing Form from chat nature. For Plotinus, it is otherwise. He 
does not wish to say, for example, that the oneness in the One and 
the oneness in everything else are identical, a face which would 
lead co a distinction of the oneness of the One from the One itself. 
There can be no such distinction in the absolutely first arché of 
being. So, che relationship between infinite being and finite being 
or between the One and the oneness or existence of finite beings 
must be construed differently. 

The issue we are facing is frequently approached as a question of 
whether che One is transcendent or immanent in relation to finite 
being. There is certainly abundant textual support both for the 
claim chat the One is transcendent and the claim that it is 
immanent.” It is no doubt possible to pose this question in such 
a fashion chat an ineluctable dilemma is thrust upon Plotinus. The 
dilemma is less imposing, however, if the historical context is kept 
in mind. Plotinus is trying to explain how an arché is related to 
everything else, he has identified this arché as a cause of being, he 
is inspired by the Platonic teaching about participation, and he is 
convinced that the Aristotelian approach has failed. 

The One is the cause of finite being in che sense that it is that 
withouc which anything thac exists would not exist. It is the cause 
of that in a finite being which does not belong to that being’s 
nature.>? This is so because the One must be unique and finite 
being consists of many things. This does not mean, however, that 
what belongs to the nature of a finite being somehow ‘pre-exists’ in 
anticipation of realization by the One. This point cannot be 
overstressed. Without the presence of the One there is no finite 
being whatsoever. Every finice being is to a greater or lesser degree 
one or, stated otherwise, represents one way of being one.>4 When 
Plotinus says that being is a trace of the One he means that every 
finite being is one expression of the first arché. Each one is an effect 
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of the One's activity. The One, however, is none of the things it 
produces (VI.7.16.29-31; V.2.1.1-2). If it were, it would not be 
their arché (cf. V.4.1.11-12). As Plotinus puts it, things are in the 
One, it is not in other things (V.5.9.10-11). This does not mean 
that the One is the sum of finite beings, for a sum of finite beings 
is not infinite, and certainly not unqualifiedly one (V.5.12.47). It 
means specifically that all effects are in their cause (V.5.9.1—5).>> 
Since the One is the cause of the being of everything else, they are 
in the One. How? Virtually or eminently, and not in the manner 
in which they exist as finite beings (V.3.15.29-31; cf. 
VI.7.17.3-6). Thus, the One is identical with the existence of 
every finice nature. 

Not surprisingly, in struggling to express the relationship 
between the One and everything else, Plotinus has recourse to the 
Platonic doctrine of participation, particularly as Plotinus under- 
stands that doctrine from the Parmenides (cf. especially VI.4). 
Plotinus takes the problems posed for participation in the first part 
of that dialogue seriously, especially the part-whole dilemma, 
perhaps because it is Stoic materialism that makes this objection 
seem plausible. His initial simple response is that the spacial 
metaphors that drive the objection are inapplicable co participation 
(VI.4.9). But this is only a negative response; a positive 
explanation of participation is required. As we have seen, it is 
possible to detect in Plato the steps that he begins to take in 
response to this and the other problems posed in the first pare of 
the Parmenides.’ Thus, it is necessary to distinguish a Form from 
the nature of a Form, showing that the nature of the Form is 
neither one nor many on its own and so capable of being multiply 
present. The problem we saw for this adjustment to the theory of 
Forms is how these natures can be united so as to explain necessary 
connections and distinct existents at the same time. We were not 
able to trace confidently Plato's thinking much further. Plotinus, 
however, does go further. I take it to be a relatively minor 
criticism of Plotinus that he draws his evidence from the second 
part of the Parmenides, minor because, though I think his 
interpretation is wrong, it might be right and because it does in 
any case provide a powerful and plausible continuation of Plato's 
thinking. 

The distinction we have seen necessary between the nature of 
the Form and the existence of the Form, a real distinction within 
one entity, is accounted for now by ous and its moéta, on the one 
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hand, and the One, on che other. The one-many chat is nous is 
exactly the sort of thing Plato needs to have recourse to in order to 
explain che unity of intelligible being and the diversity of Forms. 
Once Forms are thus established, Plotinus does not have great 
difficulty in showing chat their principle muse be outside of them. 
The One is the cause of the existence of nous, as we have seen. This 
means that nous-noéta on its own is just intelligible essence. Thus, 
there is no problem in saying that, for example, the nature beauty 
is present multiply in sensibles and in zous. Its existence in nous is 
accounted for by the productive activity of the One. It is a trace of 
the One. Participation in Forms is preserved, that is, it is exempt 
from the regress arguments of the Parmenides. Participation in the 
One is possible but differently explained, for whereas the nature of 
the Form is univocally present in all its instances, it is only a trace 
of the One that is present in finite beings. Stated otherwise, 
infinite being could never be identified with a finite being even 
though che nature of a Form could be univocally predicable of 
Form and bearer of an instance of a Form. Participation in the One 
is the efficient causal activity of the One from the point of view of 
the effect. With efficient causal activity or production, unlike the 
essential causalicy of Form in relation to instances, there need be 
no univocity of attribution in cause and effect. Thus, Socrates is a 
man because he participates in the Form of Man; he is not an 
unreal man or approximately a man. But he is one man or, on my 
interpretation, one existent, owing to his participation in the One. 
And this latter form of participation admits of indefinite gradation 
according to proximity to perfect unity attained by various natures. 

Plotinus addresses the distinction I have attributed to him in 
the course of his long discussion in VI.1-3 ‘On the Genera of 
Being’. After his criticism of category theory in Aristotle and the 
Stoics he curns in VI.2 to an explication of what he understands to 
be Plato’s theory of the genera of being in the Sophist. What is of 
particular concern to us in this discussion of the megista gené of rest, 
motion, sameness, difference, and being, is his understanding of 
the last mentioned of the gené and how participation in it differs 
from participation in the One. The central point, on which 
Plotinus is absolutely clear, is that whereas participation in the 
One admits of degrees, participation in che genos being does not 
(VI.2.11. 14-15). The problem we face is what exactly he means 
by ‘being’ in this passage. His examples can be misleading. He 
says thart an army or a chorus have no less being than a house, bur 
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they have less unity (VI.2.11.15—16). This seems straightforward 
enough. But he also says that ‘the soul is one and so is nous and 
being [to on} is one even more’(VI.2.11.11-12). We know already 
from the various discussions of nous in Ennead V. that Plotinus 
identifies nous with noéta or Forms, that he further identifies this 
hypostasis with being [ousia}, and that he says that being in itself is 
multiple (cf. V.3.5.1-25; V.4.2.39; V.3.13.33). Thus it seems 
that by ‘being’ he means not one nature or attribute possessed by 
Forms but che Forms themselves. It follows that psyche and nous 
(and everything else) are said to be univocally because they each 
possess the nature they have univocally. Or co recur to the other 
example, an army participates in its Form neither more nor less 
than a house participates in its Form.’” But things are more or 
less one because they are closer or farther away from the perfection 
that is the One. Nous is more one than psyché because it is least 
removed from the productive activity of the One, just as, to use 
Plotinus’ homey example, an object closer to a fire will be warmer 
than one farther away. Products of the One are gradable according 
to their relation to the Good (VI.2.11.17—18; V.1.6.30-9). They 
are not gradable according to the possession of being or, on this 
interpretation, Form. Beneath the equivocity in the use of forms of 
the term ‘to be’ for nature and existence or ‘whatness’ and ‘thatness’ 
there is a consistent and original doctrine. 

The evidence, I believe, strongly indicates that we are here 
faced with a metaphysics unprecedented in execution in Greek 
philosophy, a metaphysics of creation. ’® It is not unprecedented in 
its conception, as I have argued, for Aristotle hypothesized a 
science of being qua being which would have been, had it been 
successfully completed, a creation metaphysics. The Aristotelian 
putative primary referent of being should have been a cause of 
being. Plotinus carries through what Aristotle failed to achieve, by 
which I do not mean chat Plotinus’ arguments are sound, but that 
he gives us the first example of a completed creation metaphysics, 
at least in pagan Greek philosophy.*? By the term ‘creation 
metaphysics’ I mean the following. A metaphysics where the 
primary meaning of ‘being’ is to be found in a cause of the being of 
everything else. A creator is just a cause of being. It is quite 
irrelevant to the idea of creation that it be temporal or not. For 
Plotinus, creation is definitely a-temporal. A metaphysics of 
creation will take as its point of departure for a discussion of the 
attributes of being a creator and the causal relationship between 
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creator and creation. By a ‘cause of being’ | mean roughly that 
which stands in relation to che being of anything analogous to the 
way an artist stands to his work of art. I say ‘analogous’ because 
there are two crucial respects in which creation is not identical to 
any other efficient causal relation. First, an artist works with pre- 
existing material, whereas if a being is created, it cannot by 
definition pre-exist. Second, an artist is che efficient cause of the 
coming to be of a work of art. Once it has come to be the artist is 
not required for its continued existence. A created being, on the 
other hand, is sustained in existence by its creator at every moment 
of its existence. Strictly speaking, it is possible to postulate a 
creator who does not sustain created beings in existence. This is 
why che first disanalogy between creation and artistry is more 
basic. However, as we shall see, it is very difficult conceptually to 
separate a creator and a sustainer of existence precisely because time 
is irrelevant to the fundamental notion of creation. A creator can 
only therefore be deduced as a creator now, in which case it is a 
sustainer as well. At any rate, Plotinus’ arché is a sustainer of 
existence (cf, VI.8.21.20-1; VI.7.23.22; I1.4.5.26-7).© 

Plotinus describes the creation of finite being with a rich stock 
of metaphors, not surprisingly, since causing being is a unique 
relation. Perhaps the least misleading of these metaphors is that of 
overflowing of the One in its superabundance (V.2.1.8-10).°! The 
metaphor is apt at least in the sense that it includes the important 
idea that everything is contained virtually in the One. It is less 
helpful in another respect, that of the hierarchical procession from 
the One. For mous is the first creation of the One, not temporally, 
but first in the sense chat it is closest in being to the One. Psyche is 
second, one more step removed from the One. Sometimes, 
Plotinus speaks as if psyché is created not by the One but by nous. 6? 
Strictly speaking, this cannot be so. Plotinus believes he has 
demonstrated che uniqueness of the cause of being. Hierarchical 
creation means that everything is created, bur that there is a 
hierarchy of proximity to the One. We ascend to the One through 
nous because nous is more like the One than is psyche. Psyché is 
derived from zous in the sense that psyché is less like the One chan is 
nous. The hierarchy is purely logical in the descent; purely 
psychological and epistemological in the ascent. Metaphysically, 
the important point is that being is graded according to proximity 
to perfect unity.” 

Plotinus appears to agree with Aristotle that being is neicher 
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univocal nor equivocal.©4 The primary referent of being is the 
infinite being of the One. It is a unique nature, or rather, it is 
uniquely that whose nature is to be. Hence, the equivocity in the 
text in the use of ‘to be’. Everything else is said to be equivocally 
because its nature is really distinct from its being or existence. To 
be in the primary sense is to be the One. Every finite being is 
derived from the One which sustains it in existence. ‘Sustaining in 
existence’ may be exactly unpacked as efficient causality plus 
participation.© Further, the ‘science’ of che One will actually be 
the architectonic science Aristotle sought, for understanding the 
being of any finite being will be understanding the measure of 
unity it possesses (cf. IH.8.10.20-3). 

Plotinus is intensely aware that if there is to be a primary 
referent of being this nature must be unique. The One is what 
being primarily is. To make of the nature of being a nous or 
anything else is to make of it a kind of thing, whose being is 
distinct from it, and this despite Aristotle's best efforts to do 
otherwise.®° Hence, the motive for Plotinus’ ‘negative’ theology, 
where he systematically and repeatedly denies of the One any 
attribute that would entail composition. To be sure, there is an 
echo in this negative theology of Parmenides and an explicit 
reliance on an interpretation of the second part of Plato's 
Parmenides. It is, however, much more to the point co stress the 
enormous distance between these predecessors and Plotinus. The 
One, for all its Parmenidean and supposedly Platonic remoteness, 
is, after all, supposed to be the Aristotelian living god. 


§5 THE ONE AS ARCHE OF ALL 


There is no doubt that Plotinus believes that in the One he has 
arrived at the god which philosophers, at any rate, were seeking to 
know; that is, an arché of all and possessor of perfect existence.® It 
is appropriately designated as chat which all love because it is 
goodness itself (VI.7.32.30; V.5.13.1; [1.9.1.5—6). It is even an 
appropriate object of prayer, although this is evidently not 
petitionary prayer. 

The negative theology of Plotinus denies of che One every 
attribute, honorific or otherwise, incompatible with the unique 
nature of being. So, for example, the One is beyond being, it does 
not think, and it is beyond life (cf. V.5.6.11; V.6.2.2-3; 
VI.7.17.10-11). It is, in fact, ineffable, for to attempt to speak 
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about it is to predicate something of it and therefore to import 
duality into it (V.3.13.1-3). All of these negations are carefully 
qualified; whatever is denied of the One can be asserted of it in a 
sense. It is the cause of the being of whatever has these attributes. 
They belong co its infinite being, whereas they belong only to that 
which receives being in finite beings. The One does not think in 
the sense that zous thinks or individuals think where thinking and 
being are really distinct. Even to say nous exists is to allow that its 
thinking cannot be what being is, what the One is. The One, 
however, has Aatanoesis or sunaisthésis, to use terms that are 
intended to mislead less, indicating that it possesses perfectly 
whatever its effects possess. Plotinus also does not hesitate to refer 
co the One with superlatives which do not suggest multiplicity but 
rather the relative status of the One. Whatever the religious 
motives behind the terminology employed in referring to the One, 
and for Plotinus these are not inconsiderable, the metaphysical 
motive is of paramount importance. The cause of being cannot be 
identified with any of its effects because che nature of being cannot 
be composite. Any effect of the unique causal activity of the One is 
composed of what it is and what is an endowment of the One. 
The unique positioning of the One outside of finite being also 
leads Plotinus to use analogical language in describing it. The One 
is called mous, ousia, energeia, hypostasis, eidos, all with the 
qualification ‘in a sense’ [hoion].° The extensive use of such 
language is clear evidence that the One is transcendent in the 
specific sense that it is not finite being and that it is unique. The 
analogical predication of the One no doubt has its roots in both the 
theory of Forms and in Aristotelian pros hen equivocity. 
Nevertheless, there is plainly something new here. The One is said 
not to be unequivocally related to finite being, evidently because a 
relation in which a finite being is a relatum requires that the other 
relatum be finite (VI.8.8.12-18; VI.8.11.32). Consequently, the 
analogy cannot be a straightforward one of proper proportionality. 
The One is not unequivocally related to anything the way anything 
is related to anything else because the One is related co nothing. 
The type of analogy Plotinus has in mind is more likely to be an 
analogy of proportion where the cause is denominated from its 
effects. Thus, the One is said to be mous in the special sense chat it 
is the cause of nous. In order to be the cause of mous, the One must 
have che ability to produce it. But any ability, above all in che 
One, is a function of what is actual. In calling the One zous, 
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Plotinus means that the One has a nature capable of producing 
nous. 

In struggling to find language suitable to explain the 
‘relationship’ between the One and its effects, Plotinus has recourse 
to the Aristotelian concepts of energeia and dunamis. Surprisingly, 
Plotinus says that the One is the dunamis of all things, but not in 
the way that matter is potency (V.1.7.10; cf. V.3.15.33-5; 
II.8.10.1; VI.7.32.31; V.4.1.36). He also says that it is energeia, 
adding, predictably, that it is epekeina energeias as well (VI.8.20.15; 
VI.8.16.17-18; VI.7.17.10). Plotinus does not provide any 
special explanation for this language, presumably relying on its 
well-established meaning within the Peripatetic tradition. Behind 
this language is Aristotelianism transformed to serve other ends. 
Plotinus has adapted the theoretical language of natural philosophy 
to a radically new purpose, that of creationism. 

Plotinus distinguishes between the activity #é& ousias and the 
activity ek tës oustas (V.4.2.27—33; cf. I1.9.8.22-5; IV.5.7.51-5; 
VI.2.22.24~-8). The first he calls the activity which is the thing 
itself and the second the activity which comes from the thing. The 
latter is a necessary consequence of the former, but different from 
it. For example, the heat in a fire is its first energeia and the heat 
radiating from the fire is the second (V.3.7.23—5; cf. V.1.3.9—10; 
IV.5.7.13-15).”° The One is the potency of everything in an 
a-temporal creation metaphysics in the sense that every possible 
type of finite existent is caused to exist by the One, but that che 
only way such existents are able co exist is as. really distinct from 
the One.’! The only way nous, for example, could exist is as other 
than the One, but since the One is the cause of the being of nous 
and the cause of anything must have already that with which it 
endows its effects, the One is virtually what everything else is 
actually. Perhaps a more straightforward way of making the same 
point is to say that the One is the dunamis of finite activity. 

The identification of the arché with a dunamis is still jarring, an 
intentionally bold challenge, I believe, to Aristotle. To make 
being itself a dwnamis is inconceivable within an Aristotelian 
metaphysics. The primary motive is evidently to indicate that 
finite being is already contained within the One but not as finite 
being. This point is made as well by saying that the One is an 
energeia and that nous is a second energeia ek tës ousias of the One. 
There is no distinction between first and second energeiai within the 
One (cf. VI.8.20.4-9; VI.8.16.28-9).7? Finite being is che 
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realization of being in the primary sense at the finite level. The 
charge of pantheism should not even arise within this context for 
the energeia which is the being of the One is really distinct from che 
energeia which arises out of it. A real distinction between an arché 
and chat of which it is an arché should always suffice co rebut a 
charge of pantheism. The Stoics are far more vulnerable to this 
charge than is Plotinus.’? 

The relationship between the two energeiai is characterized in yet 
another way by Plotinus. He writes: 


All things which exist, as long as they remain in being, 
necessarily produce from their own substances, in dependence 
on their present power, a surrounding reality directed to 
what is outside chem, a kind of image of the archetypes from 
which it was produced: fire produces the heat which comes 
from it; snow does not only keep its cold inside itself. . . . 
And all things when they come to perfection produce; the 
One is always perfect and therefore produces everlastingly; 


and its product is less than itself.74 
(V.1.6.30-9) 


Let us notice first the facility with which Plotinus infers an 
attribute of che One inductively from ordinary experience. Any 
relationship within the descending hierarchy is presumably 
analogous to the relationship between the One and finite being as a 
whole, because of the doctrine of participation. Yet an analogy of 
proportionality is ruled out and only a metaphorical comparison is 
possible. In this passage, and in many others, Plotinus employs a 
distinction between our indirect and inferred knowledge of the 
One and a direct knowledge of it. The latter is available only at the 
last stage of an ascent through the hierarchy of being. The only 
knowledge we can have of the arché that is capable of being 
expressed is indirect knowledge through the One's effects. This is 
metaphysical knowledge because it is knowledge of being. The 
being of the One is its energeia and the primary energeia is known 
through the secondary (cf. VI.8.4.28; VI.8.7.46-54). By contrast, 
Aristotle aims to arrive at knowledge of the arché through its 
effects within natural philosophy and knowledge of its being and 
properties through metaphysics. Primary being is an energeia but 
this is a final cause, not an efficient cause, and this final cause is 
not easily inferred from its primary effect, eternal circular 
locomotion. As we have seen, Aristotle does not infer the nature of 
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the unmoved mover from its effects, but rather from the definition 
of separated form. For Plotinus, properly metaphysical knowledge 
can increase by inference from effects within natural philosophy 
and knowledge of its being and properties through metaphysics. 
Primary being is an energeia but this is a final cause, not an 
efficient cause, and this final cause is not easily inferred from its 
primary effect, eternal circular locomotion. For Plotinus, properly 
metaphysical knowledge can increase by inference from effect to 
cause because every specification of being is an effect of the One's 
causal activity. 

Next let us notice that in che present passage Plotinus 
introduces the notion of the necessity of production. The One can 
no more withhold the fecundity of being than a fire can fail to 
radiate heat. The reason for this is sufficiently clear. The One is a 
perfect energeia. Whatever results from this activity must be other 
than infinite being, that is, finite being of some sort. Since finite 
being exists, and since it has already been demonstrated that finite 
being is a ‘trace’ of the One, we can be confident that the energeia 
of the One does indeed result in production. Accordingly, there is 
no question of the One having withheld from production finite 
being altogether, for that would indicate that there is something it 
could do that it is not doing, a potency in the One in the sense in 
which it cannot have a potency. Equally, if we supposed that the 
finite being now existing were only part of the store concealed 
within the One, an inadmissible potency would be insinuated 
within it. So, che One eternally produces all the finite being 
possible. 

The inevitability of production from the One occasions one of 
Plotinus’ most reflective treatises (V1.8), ‘On the Liberty and Will 
of the One’. There he faces the problem that the inevitability of 
production from the One obliterates its liberty. It is well to begin 
by asking why Plotinus should suppose this to be a serious 
problem. First of all, why suppose that the One is the sort of thing 
to which the attribute of liberty or will can be applied? Second, 
even if it is, why suppose that failing to have it is a defect and so 
inadmissible in the perfect arché? Third, if the One does indeed 
possess liberty, how is this reconcilable with the necessity of 
production from it? 

The first question is part of a larger issue, that of whether or not 
and in what sense the One can be said to have ‘personal’ attributes. 
The proof of the existence of an arché of all for Plotinus is as 
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rigorously separated from the deduction of its attributes as it is 
for Aristotle. In locating the One above noetic activity, which 
for Aristotle is che best or highest kind of life, Plotinus has 
to face the question of whether or not the One is totally bereft 
of attributes belonging to a life. As we have seen, the One 
is said to be epekeina nou, phronésis, and life, although this is 
an unexceptional statement according to che principle of trans- 
cendence in the One (VI.8.16.35-G). I think there is a fairly 
straightforward argument on behalf of a ‘personality’ for the One. 
Lec us notice, though, that for Plotinus moral development is 
essentially religious development and that this is conceived of as 
a return home rather than as a metamorphosis in us (cf. VI.5.12; 
VI.5.1; IV.8.1).7? Consequently, it would be surprising, to say 
the least, to see Plotinus conclude to an arché that is not merely 
infinitely remote from finite being and ineffable, but uninspiring 
as well as an object of religious activity.” I am not suggesting 
that Plotinus is inclined to tailor his metaphysics to fit his 
religion. This is a charge that carries less weight with Plotinus 
than for most other Greek philosophers, where it carries very 
lictle. What I mean is that since the One is established as a cause 
of being, there is an appropriateness in his use of a metaphor 
like ‘father’ chat would ring hollow elsewhere. Thus the personal 
is in a way already constitutive of the One as an inferred 
cause of being.” 

The straightforward argument I have in mind, which is not 
explicit in the text, perhaps because it would appear so obvious 
to Plotinus, is this: the cause of being must contain within 
ic every perfection contained in its effects. Since perfect finite 
being is mous, there is no question that its cause will contain 
virtually and eminently the perfection of perfect finite being, 
which is a life. Accordingly, the energeia that is the One is 
not merely like the activity of a fire radiating heat, but is the 
activity of a life. 

In exploring che attributes of the transcendent life of the One, 
Plotinus makes use of distinctions worked out by Aristotle in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. He distinguishes between that which is ‘in our 
power’ and that which is outside of us or involuntary. What is in 
our power we do according co doulésis, but if there is knowledge of 
the circumstances, the action is also Aekousion (VI.8.1.33—4). An 
action is akousion when, even though it is in our power, we would 
not have done it had we knowledge of what we were doing, as was 
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the case of Oedipus. The term boulēsis is not here precisely defined 
and traditional English translations can be slippery.”® The role chat 
boulésis has in the Plotinian analysis of an action is, however, 
sufficiently clear. Boxlésis is the state of an agent immediately 
following upon deliberation (box/eusis) regarding the means to 
achieving an end. The intentional object of this state is the 
calculated means to the end. Now in all finite beings deliberation 
and desire [orexis} are together the source of action. The more 
closely that our deliberation and our desires conform to reason the 
better they are (VI.8.2). Actions are more independent the less 
they depend on externals, including the passions which are external 
to our reason and so external to our true selves. Therefore, the 
‘internal’ action of contemplation is superior in the self to external 
actions (VI.8.5). That which distinguishes our actions most 
strikingly from those of the One, is that our actions are born in 
desire, and desire requires a lack. But the One lacks nothing. So in 
what sense can the One be said to have deliberation and the boulésis 
resulting from it? 

It is clear enough that Plotinus identifies the ousia of the One 
with doulésis, with the usual qualifications about using a word such 
as ousia for che One (VI.8.13.1-8, 53).”? Its boulésis is certainly 
not the result of deliberation regarding possible alternative means 
to an end, for the One does not have the power, or rather defect, of 
choosing alternatives or contraries (VI.8.21.1-5).9° Because it is 
perfect and goodness itself, its energeia is by definition perfect. 
Does the claim that the One is dou/ésis amount to the claim that 
any finite boulēsis is good to the extent that our intention or will 
conforms to the good? What I mean is this: normally, in our 
actions we seek out means to ends from among alternative 
possibilities. What if, upon beginning to deliberate, there 
appeared to us one and only one means to the end and that this 
means were the correct one for attaining the end? Thus, there 
would be no gap between means and end, bur a perfect fit every 
time. What if, in addition, as soon as the correct means to the end 
appeared to us it immediately informed our will so that we wanted 
to do nothing else but that. Finally, what if there were never a 
discrepancy between our true ends, that which is really good for 
us, and our beliefs about these ends? Undoubtedly, such a 
situation would eliminate all drama in our practical lives. But 
would we have abandoned deliberation and bowlēsis for all chat?®! 
Plotinus evidently does not think so. It is a strange doctrine that 
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holds that perfect willing is not willing ac all. The One is the 
model of perfect boulësis because its actions never, indeed cannot, 
fail co be in accordance with the good, because the One is goodness 
itself and this goodness is an activity. If dox/ésis means the state in 
which one intends whatever is conducive to an end, the One's 
perfect activity is the paradigm of this state. 

If the One's will is in perfect conformity to its eternal activity, 
one way of expressing this is to say that che One is constrained by 
ics energeia. For Plotinus the idea of constraint is associated with a 
power or force outside of the agent, or at least outside of the 
rational faculty of a composite agent. The types of constraint 
which Plotinus is concerned with are violence, necessity [anagkél, 
and chance (cf. VI.8.9.5-13). There is no question of che One 
acting under violence, since acting under violence is the contrary of 
acting according to boulēsis. Being constrained by chance, as, for 
example, someone who did not have the opportunity to practise a 
vircue because the opportunity did not arise, is equally irrelevant 
to the One, since its activity is absolutely independent of externals 
(cf. VI.8.5.8-13). Being constrained by anagké involves an 
impediment to the operation of reason (cf. Tim. 47d—47e). The 
One is exempt from this sort of constraint because its productive 
activity does not operate on any pre-existent material, unlike an 
ordinary artisan, and, indeed, unlike Plato's demiurge. Neverthe- 
less, there is necessity in the activity of the One, the impossibility 
of doing other chan what it does.®? For the One this is the 
impossibility of being other than perfect or of deteriorating 
(VI.8.10.30-1). If this should be thought to be a defect or a 
limitation it is certainly so only on the basis of principles entirely 
foreign to the long tradition within which Plotinus is working.*4 

In contemporary philosophical discussions, freedom or freedom 
of the will is often glossed with che qualification ‘could have done 
otherwise’. Plotinus means to deny unqualifiedly that che One 
could have done otherwise. In the course of defending his position, 
he hits upon che felicitous description of the One as e/extheropoion, 
‘freedom-maker’ (VI.8.12.19).8° Freedom requires an absence of 
perfect unity in being or che possibility that one ‘could have done 
otherwise’ because there is, in the final analysis, a lack of identity 
between desire and reason, or a defect in either, or both. That one 
‘could have done otherwise’ in the sense that it is logically possible 
to have done other than what one did is not even relevant co the 
psychological and moral problem. The One is the cause of beings 
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free to identify the will with reason or not. If it is a virtue in 
human beings to do so, it is not unqualifiedly a virtue for Plotinus, 
and so it is not a virtue to be attributed to his god. That god 
‘could not have done otherwise’ neither means that god is 
constrained, as we have seen, nor thar this is che best of all possible 
worlds. Although the justification for the latter claim is a bit off 
the main track I am following, some discussion of it will, I hope, 
assist in illuminating our main theme. 

I have said chat the One is the cause of the being of everything 
else. There is certainly good textual evidence for this claim. Yet, 
Plotinus’ emanationist language suggests that the primary creative 
relationship is between the One and nous (cf. V.3.12.39-41; 
V.4.1.1-4).8° Thus, the One seems to produce mous, nous produces 
psyché, psych produces individual souls, and so on.8” The issue is 
more than merely terminological because upon the determination 
of the One's relationship to contingent individuals depends 
Plotinus’ response to questions about providence and evil, 
questions which in the Stoic, Sceptic, and Gnostic environment of 
the third century were of intense interest co Plotinus. 

It will not do merely to say that everything is contained within 
the One but not as parts, which is certainly Plotinus’ view, but 
hardly addresses the issue of causality. In fact, Plotinus 
unfortunately seldom speaks at the same time about the 
relationships between the One and nous, on the one hand, and what 
follows, on the other. One passage where he does is in 
V1.5.4.16-20 where he speaks of nous as a product of the One and 
adds that that which participates in nous also participates in che 
One. The question we shall ask is whether participation in nous and 
the One is the same thing or not and what it is meant to be. 

I think it is clear that they must differ, for the consequence of 
participation in ous is instantiation of mnoéta or Forms and 
contemplation,®® whereas the consequence of participation in the 
One is unity, which, I have argued, is for Plotinus identical to 
existence.®? Sensible individuals, for example, are what they are 
because of the interconnection of Forms; they exist at all because of 
the One.”° As Plotinus succinctly puts it, ‘each thing is one by 
partaking in the One and has being from {i.e., by partaking in} 
being, since being {to on} has its being from itself and its unity from 
the One itself (VI.6.10.15—17). On the present interpretation, to 
on, which derives being from itself, is nous, whereas its unity comes 
from the One. This is to be understood as a claim that essence is 
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underived, whereas the being, even of essence, is derived. The 
distinct causal functions of nous and the One are explicit in this 
passage. There is no question of natures preceding the imposition 
of existence by the One for zous itself owes its existence to the One. 


§6 THE ONE AND NOUS 


There is a curious division of labour entailed by the above 
interpretation. Existence is derived from the One and essence is 
derived from mous. Nous produces by contemplating the One, 
whereas production from the One proceeds without contemplation 
by it.?! Yer nous derives its nature from itself and its existence 
from above. The One, however, is self-caused, not as essence, of 
course, since it is beyond essence, but as the One itself, or as I 
have argued, infinite being.?? The parallel self-causality of the 
One and nous seems to indicate conclusively both a division of 
labour and a subordination of nous to the One. Production from 
nous is the unfolding of intelligible realicy, something like a 
‘deduction’ in reality of all true theorems from a fundamental 
axiom. The existence of the ‘theorems’ along with che ‘axiom’ is 
caused .by the One. 

Such a view is unintelligible apart from the background of 
Greek natural theology. The displacement of nous as arché of all is, 
let it be granted, justified for Plotinus by appeal to the authority of 
Plato. But it is surely a consequence of more chan this. First, 
Plotinus is in agreement with the Parmenidean claim that being 
and thinking are in some sense identical. His interpretation of this 
claim is unique, protestations of fidelity co Plato notwithstanding. 
Plotinus holds that ous is disqualified as an arché of all simply 
because the arché of all must be being itself and there must be a 
real distinction between being and zous. On these principles 
Aristotle and the Stoics are refuted; the Stoics, because of their 
complete inability to provide metaphysical refinement to the 
notion of an arché, and Aristotle, because he identifies being and 
nous unqualifiedly. 

The inadequacy of mous for the role of arché does not gainsay its 
indispensabilicy. In this respect, Plotinus allies himself with 
virtually all of his predecessors. The One is so conceived that it is 
not, according to Plotinus’ own words, the cause of what anything 
is. This role is filled by ous-noéta.?? Such a division of labour 
would also be unthinkable if there were a temporal derivation of 
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nous from the One. For then nous could not eternally contemplate 
its noéta, making it eternally distinct from its arché, the One. Even 
within an a-cemporal creation metaphysics it is important to bear in 
mind why Plotinus does not think chat nous is otiose. After all, he 
is more than willing co allow that all that zous is is virtually and 
eminently in che One. Would it not have been simpler for Plotinus 
to have suppressed mous and with it psyché as separate bypostaseis? 
Perhaps so, but historical considerations aside, such a move would 
have required substantial changes in his metaphysics. 

First, Plotinus says that in the intelligible world each Form is in 
the other without ceasing to be itself (V.8.4.6—15). Thus, the 
suppression of nous and the absorption of the Forms into the One 
would involve an alteration in the doctrine of perfect unity as arché. 
Alternatively, to identify the Forms with the One would amount 
to saying that, for example, an X is f and not g because it 
participates not in a separate Form but in the One. But then the 
reason why Y is g and not f would be exactly the same. Since 
Forms are postulated in the first place in order to explain the 
intelligible attributes in the sensible world, thus assimilating the 
Forms to the One would hardly serve the goal of explaining. 
Second, the elimination of nous and the identification of the Forms 
with the One would mean that the necessary connections within 
sensibles would need to be explained by necessary connections 
within the One, again undercutting its unity.” If birds necessarily 
have the ability to fly because they are birds and fish to swim 
because they are fish, the proposed alteration would amount to 
explaining this difference in the same way: because the One is the 
One. Finally, the proposed alteration would make the One cause of 
essence as well as being in everything created. As such, the 
argument employed by Plotinus on behalf of a real distinction 
between being and essence in finite beings would fail. This is so 
because the absence of real distinctions in the One prevents it from 
variously accounting for being and essence. 

The unwillingness of Plotinus to absorb mous into che One and 
to assign it, as it were, a special role, is owing to his assumption of 
the irreducibility of essence to being. An arché of all must 
transcend essence or ousia. If, contrary to one settled principle of 
Greek philosophy, Plotinus were to make the One arché by making 
it the cause of the coming to be of everything, that is, to make it a 
creator in time, it would be implausible in the extreme that 
essence as well as being should not pre-exist within che One. But 
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since the One is not and could not be a creator in time, 
explanations along the line of essential causality terminate in nons, 
whereas explanations along the line of efficient causality terminate 
in the One as cause of being. Instead of saying that finite essence is 
a limitation of the infinite essence of being, Plotinus says that 
finite essence derives only its being or existence from the One.” 
The subordinate, though indispensable, role of nous removes the 
systematic impediments resulting from making mous an arché of all. 
Nous is fundamentally unstable because its productive activity is 
motivated by desire, unlike the One whose productive activity is 
spontaneous. Plotinus in effect concedes the hopelessness in 
principle of attempts to make nous an arché unqualifiedly. He 
thereby reorients natural theology towards the data of finite being 
and away from the data that had hitherto been thought to be 
explainable only by nous. The explanatory role for nous is clear, but 
only in the light of the distinction between being and essence. One 
can adduce nous and the eternal Forms to explain identity in 
difference and natural necessity, but only as an adjunct co the 
explanatory role of the One. In practice, the dependence of the 
explanatory cole of nous becomes important in Plotinus’ treatment 
of psychological and religious ascent. Ultimately, human striving 
is not explained by human nature, but by the source of being. 
The distinction between being and essence and their different 
explanations becomes an acute matter when Plotinus discusses 
contingently existing individuals. I do not find anywhere in 
Plotinus a satisfactory treatment of this issue. What he does say is 
very much bound up with his discussions of matter and individual 
souls, two large topics which I do not intend to deal with in this 
book.°° Briefly, Plotinus’ strategy is to challenge putative 
contingent individuality wherever it is supposedly found. Thus, he 
denies the substantiality of the composite human soul and body, 
arguing after Plato that the soul is the person, that it is immortal, 
and that our individual souls are actually parts of the Aypostasis 
psyché (cf. IV.7 and 1V.3). More generally, in VI.3.7-8 he argues 
against the Aristotelian doctrine of sensible subscantialicy, 
attempting to reduce the sensible individual to an adventitious 
mixture of matter and qualities. These arguments, which are 
frequently acute, are not completely satisfactory, but they do 
provide Plotinus with grounds for trivializing contingency as a 
metaphysical problem. By this I mean that putative contingent 
individuals are not true unities and so not true beings, any more 
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than an adventitious collection of objects is in need of a special 
metaphysical cause over and above the cause of each of them.%” 
Nevertheless, individual human life below the noetic level, 
including appetites and emotions, is not nothing, and in order to 
explain it Plotinus has recourse to defects within the individual. In 
essence, Plotinus is faced with the problem of evil, a problem 
which is exceedingly more acute for one who posits a cause of 
being such as the One. If the One is perfect, why are its products 
not perfect from first to last? 

Plotinus has a formidable task. He is at once resolutely set 
against the Gnostics’ dualism, defender of a doctrine of one arché of 
all which operates necessarily, and partisan of free human action.*® 
In dealing with specific questions of evil or imperfection or 
deterioration, he will normally have recourse to matter, choice, 
and chance as explanations (cf. III.1.8 and 9). But these 
explanations, however plausible and suitable for the atcacks they 
are designed to meet, seem to be compromised by a necessary cause 
of being upon which everything depends for its existence. The 
dilemma chat naturally poses itself for Plotinus is: if the One is, as 
he says, kuriotaton, why does not everything conform to its perfect 
will? If, on the other hand, evil, vice, deterioration, etc., exist, 
does this not entail that the One is not &ariotaton? Plotinus’ 
response to this dilemma is remarkable for it eschews casuistry in 
favour of a solution at the most fundamental level, the level of 
being. 

There are several passages in which Plotinus attributes 
responsibility for procession from the One to nous. He says that 
nous came to separate itself from the One owing to daring or tolmé 
(VI.9.5.29).?? This claim is rather unexpected and ill-explained. 
Evidently, tolmé is to be understood as the central characteristic of 
the desire by mous for the One. But if the One produced sous 
which, as we have seen, must be multiple, the desire is a ‘reaction’ 
to the One’s causal activity. If the daring of nous is its desire to be 
reunited with the One, it is nothing but a desire for the good, and 
can hardly be identified with the cause of evil for Plotinus. If, on 
the other hand, the daring of nous is the desire to be mous, then 
either this desire is prior to nous and is, per impossibile, to be 
identified with the One, or it is the desire of mous prior to its life as 
a multiplicity, which also seems impossible. If we ask the question 
what would it have been like had nous not had to/mé, the answer 
appears co be that ic would not have been mous. Yet the One is 
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responsible for the existence of mous. It appears chat if evil is a 
defect, che origin of this defect is to be traced back to the cause of 
being, in which case there is a defect in infinite being itself. All of 
these possibilities lead to incoherencies in Plotinus’ doctrine in 
only a few steps and for this reason are unlikely to have been 
nociced by him. Accordingly, is there another interpretation which 
makes sense on Plotinus’ principles? 

Let us recall che doctrine of the two energeiai. Nous is the second 
energeia of the One and arises from the firse che way heat from a 
flame or scent from a perfume radiate outwards. The first and 
successive products of the One must bear the feature of otherness 
from the One, that is, multiplicity. The true mystery here is that 
this production is an overflowing of goodness and at the same time 
the origin of evil. What puzzles us I think is reliance on a model of 
production that Plotinus repeatedly rejects. If a scientist designs 
and intends to create a benign robot, but once the robot is 
activated it runs amok, the scientist is surely responsible, good 
intentions notwithstanding. If, however, we think about this 
model, it is easy to see how profoundly it betrays Plotinus’ 
thought. First, the scientist might have made a better design had 
he thought about it more carefully. Second, he did not have to 
create the robot. The One, however, does not deliberate and, by 
definition, does not err. Further, were the One not to produce, it 
would not be what it is, since production is a necessary 
consequence of its energeia. The problem is with the nature of the 
product. The scientist is responsible for the robot’s nature, but the 
One is not, as we have seen, responsible for the nature of nous (or 
the nature of the products of nous). All this would be exceedingly 
strained had the production of mous been temporal. It would be 
difficult not to attribute nows’s flaw to the One. For Plotinus, 
however, a-temporal creation means that the flaw can be attributed 
precisely to its source, which is finite being. The One is 
responsible, unlike the scientist, only for the endowment of 
existence. The flaw belongs to finite nature. '°° 

Several qualifications should be added. First, it seems to me that 
Plotinus is keenly aware of the metaphysical exigency that the arché 
must be perfect, in the sense that perfection is just another name 
for the primary referent of being. Accordingly, the price he must 
pay is to make the arché transcend finite being, a price he is more 
than willing to pay in the light of Ariscotle’s failure to locate the 
arché correctly. But this requires as well an extraordinary limitation 
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on the omnipotence of the One.'®! Further, what one might call 
the pessimism of a doctrine making a flaw constitutive of finite 
being is surely mitigated by that fact that the flaw is permanently 
remediable by a return to the One. But the remedy is not available 
for che non-existent, that is, things not endowed by the One. It is 
not Plotinus’ view that on balance it is better to be dead than 
alive. The flaw in creation does not erase all the partial goodness or 
unity possessed by finite being. It is his view, however, that it is 
better to be at home than to be estranged. Plotinus’ description of 
a homecoming amounts to the claim that we cannot both be 
perfect and retain our familiar and characteristic human flaws, 
indeed, our human natures. 
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In this chapter I shall attempt to summarize my interpretations of 
the arguments discussed in the previous chapters and to draw some 
conclusions regarding the ancient debate over natural theology. 


I 


Within the Greek tradition of natural theology there is an 
impressive convergence of reasoning regarding both the necessity 
and the insufficiency of mows as an explanatory entity. There are two 
lines of argument which can be distinguished. The first is an 
argument from effect to cause which arrives at a mous as a 
hypothetical entity. This nous is an arché both in the sense of a 
cause and a principle. The second line of argument attempts to 
show how this nous operates, frequently on the analogy of human 
agency. It is evident chat a plausible description of the operation of 
a noetic arché is beyond the resources of the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers. In Plato, the insufficiency of nous as arché of the 
universe is explicitly recognized in the positing of a Form of the 
Good. Yet even with the two principles of zous and the Good, 
Plato has considerable difficulty in explaining how sous as 
contemplator can also function as a producer. Aristotle attempts to 
establish the sufficiency of nous employing sophisticated tools of 
theoretical natural philosophy. He recognizes not only that nous 
must be shown to be a first cause bur that as principle it must be 
the primary referent of being. He cannot, however, reconcile the 
two functions of cause and principle in nous. Stoicism opts for a 
radical strategy making mous a principle and cause immanent 
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within an organic whole. This strategy in effect denies that natural 
theology faces a metaphysical problem and to the extent that this 
problem is unavoidable, the strategy fails. Plotinus re-evaluates the 
relative functioning of nous and a first principle, the One, making 
the primary referent of being infinite being and making the One a 
creator which operates with the instrumentality of nous. 

The remarkable persistence of the theological concept of nous, 
employed within greatly different philosophical systems, requires 
explanation. Why should an arché of the universe be supposed to be 
a nous? At the simplest level, there is no doubt the evident 
attraction of the analogy to human productive agents. This 
analogy, however, is very quickly opened to scrutiny and found to 
be fraught with difficulties. The most interesting question is why 
these difficulties should not have been thought to have been 
sufficient to require philosophers to jettison mous as an arché 
altogether. The answer, I suspect, lies in che gradual recognition of 
the logic of a first cause or arché. As we have seen, very early on in 
the history of Greek philosophy it was established that a principle 
must be of a nature different from that of which it is a principle. 
Accordingly, on the considerable assumptions that there exists one 
universe and that it or some significane feature of it requires some 
sort of causal explanation, this arché must possess a nature different 
from that which it explains. Thus, in Xenophanes and Anaxagoras 
a divine nous is posited as the first cause of ‘all things being shaken’ 
or of motion. Despite the vagueness of the fragmentary evidence, it 
is sufficiently clear chat the key feature of the arché is that it cause 
motion without itself being moved. It is a plausible hypothesis 
that such a cause be a zous. Neither Xenophanes nor Anaxagoras 
have much to offer beyond metaphors (so far as we know) about 
how this nous operates. These metaphors should not be cast aside 
contemptuously, for the use of mecaphor in formulating responses 
to basic philosophical questions is not always or normally faux de 
mieux, Nevertheless, when metaphors obscure rather than il- 
luminate, there is a legitimate desire for improvement. 

The role of Parmenides in guiding the development of natural 
theology cannot be overestimated. For he showed that the problem 
of an arché is a problem of being. To posit an arché in need of the 
same sort of explanation which it is supposed to provide is 
fruitless. The analogy of human productive activity and a divine 
nous is a trap because it encourages the conclusion that divine ous 
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operates in a way analogous to human activity. And if this is so — 
if god’s primary causal activity is some extraordinary form of 
motion or requires motion — that motion is as much a phenomenon 
in need of explanation as any other. For an arché to be satisfactory 
it Cannot cause events or produce phenomena in a way that is like 
any other production. Yet some likeness is necessary for the 
analogy to be cogent. The very idea of an arché seems to require its 
being set apart from all phenomena such that we can never infer its 
existence from its effects. This is as much as to say that natural 
theology is impossible. It would appear chat che logic of an arché, 
as revealed by Parmenides, yields two requirements. First, the 
operation of the arché cannot be in any way like the phenomena 
which it explains. Second, an arché cannot be a nature distinct from 
the being of chat nature. For to explain the being of any 
phenomena by, say, a mous, is to invite the question of the 
explanation of the being of mous. The possibility of this question 
would reveal the ineptness of such an arché. In short, an arché of all 
must be identical with its being. For Parmenides, the arché of all 
would then be the arché of nothing. 

There are basically three possible responses to Parmenides. One 
response is to deny that the problem of an arché is a problem of 
being and to proceed to construct a natural theology as if it were a 
problem within physics. This is the approach taken by che Stoics. 
Another response is to accept Parmenides’ argument as entailing 
the impossibility of natural theology and, indeed, of any attempt 
to infer the real or intelligible from the phenomenal. This is 
equally the response of sceptics and fideists, like the Academic 
pontifex Cotta. A third response is to grasp the nettle and to cry to 
show that there is a metaphysical solution to the problem that 
makes natural theology possible. This type of response is shared by 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus. 

Plato's natural theology is based on a line of argument that is 
itself based on che convergence of two other lines of argument, one 
regarding Forms and one regarding the soul. The Forms 
themselves are hypothetical entities posited to explain the 
phenomenon of unity in difference. This fact does not, of course, 
preclude coincident ethical and epistemological motives in cheir 
being posited. These Forms are from the earliest dialogues 
recognized as archai because they are paradeigmata, the self- 
identical standards which explain che possibility and intelligibility 
of predicative judgments. Yet it is abundantly clear that, at lease 
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by the time of che Republic, Plato recognizes the insufficiency of 
Forms as previously conceived for their appointed role as archai. 
The superordinate Form of the Good, epekeina tës ousias, is posited 
as arche. The Form of the Good is an arché both in the sense of 
cause and principle; it is che cause of the being of the other Forms 
and, as other than and above ousia, it is of a nature different from 
that which it explains. Its uniqueness and simplicity suggest that 
Plato intends for it to conform to Parmenidean strictures regarding 
being itself. The causal operation of the Form of the Good, 
however, is notoriously obscure, indicating, at least, the com- 
plexity of che challenge Parmenides set for his successors. I have 
argued that the causality of the Form of the Good is intended by 
Plato to be chat of virtuality; this Form is virtually what all che 
other Forms are. But virtuality is not unqualified identity. 
Virtuality is che crux of Plato’s answer to Parmenides. For if the 
Form of the Good is virtually what all the other Forms are, being 
is equivocal and it is possible for an arché to be identical with being 
but also to be a principle of something. The Form of the Good is 
virtually what all the Forms are when thought. Hence, the Form of 
the Good alone is not sufficient as arché. Nous is required as ecernal 
contemplator of Forms by its eternal orientation to the finality of 
the Good. 

Plato also concludes to the role of nous as arché by psychological 
considerations. Beginning with the proofs for the immortality of 
the soul and the identity of the person with the rational faculty, 
Plato is led to conclude to a Auman ideal of assimilation to or 
perfect cognitive identity with Forms. It is thereby that the good 
for a rational being is achieved. The ontological priority of the 
Forms to individual human intellects, yet their identity with the 
nous that is the cause of these intellects, is a distince line of 
reasoning present, albeit tentatively, in the later dialogues. 

I have approached the question of Plato’s god as a question 
regarding an arché. It is clear chat the Form of the Good and an 
eternal nous, producer of all other souls, are Plato's archai and thus 
appropriately designated as gods. This Form and sows are jointly 
necessary and sufficient as principle and cause. Nous is evidently 
subordinate to the Form of the Good. This subordination must 
consist at least in its relative complexity compared co the perfect 
simplicity of the Good. I am not suggesting that this 
interpretation represents Plato's settled view of these matters. His 
tentative and allusive language in the later dialogues as well as 
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hints of intra-Academic mathematical debate prohibit such a 
claim. I do hold that che evidence points to a picture of one phase 
of Plato's later doctrine roughly like that which I have drawn. 

The starting-point of Aristotle’s natural theology is the rejection 
of Platonic Forms because Aristotle cakes the theory of Forms as 
the most imposing metaphysical theory of his predecessors and 
because, for Aristotle, metaphysics is the science of the divine or 
theology. Aristotle offers a hypothesis: being is substance. The 
investigation of the hypothesis shows that being is equivocal as is 
substance. The primary referent of substance is separate form and 
so being in the primary sense should be separate form. As the 
primary referent of being, it is that which is causally primary for 
any derivative referent of being. As it turns out, Aristotle 
hypothesizes further that separate form is nothing but noésis, 
engaged eternally in the activity of self-contemplation. This is a 
hypothetical conclusion because the claim regarding what being in 
the primary sense would be is distince from the claim that such 
exists. Aristotle's proofs for the existence of god are not directly 
aimed at showing that a separate nous exists, but that the arché of 
the basic phenomenon of motion exists and that this, in fact, can 
be nothing else but the primary referent of being. 

These proofs aim to show that a first cause of motion exists and 
that it is an unmoved mover. For Aristotle, to have shown that a 
first mover exists without having shown that the first mover is the 
primary referent of being would be a Pyrrhic victory of 
considerable proportions. Such an eventuality would amount to a 
rift between metaphysics and theology to the detriment of both. It 
would be detrimental to metaphysics because Aristotle does not 
have any means of showing other than a proof from motion that 
the primary referent of being exists. Ic would be detrimental to 
theology because, as Aristotle admits, the study of che nature of 
the unmoved mover is not itself a natural science. Yet if its study 
belongs co metaphysics, the only available access to it is destroyed 
by the destruction of the basis of that science as Aristotle conceives 
ic. That the unmoved mover should cause motion by final causality 
is not in itself implausible. But that the unmoved mover is nous is 
deduced from the nature of primary actuality. As nous, che 
unmoved mover can only cause by final causality on Aristotelian 
physical and metaphysical principles. The dependence in being of 
all derivative references upon the primary referent is thus 
inexplicable. 
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Stoic natural theology is at least in part a reaction to what was 
taken to be the manifest failures of Plato and Aristotle. The Stoics 
do not dispute the search for an arché, nor do they deny the efficacy 
of causal reasoning, but they hold, with some justice, that the 
postulation of immaterial entities such as nous and the Forms 
provide no satisfactory solutions. The Stoics accordingly ap- 
proached theology as an exercise in physics. Whereas Parmenides 
argues for a metaphysics without theology, the Stoics argue for a 
theology without metaphysics. 

The principal Stoic argument for the existence of a god is an 
argument from design. This argument is not prey to many of the 
objections to design arguments which have become philosophical 
commonplaces since the time of Hume. For the crucial premise in 
the Stoic argument is lacking in later versions, viz., the organic 
continuity of nature. The Stoics reason that since nature is an 
organic continuum, if reason is found to govern one part of that 
continuum this is sufficient grounds for inferring its governance of 
the whole. This type of argument is more inductive than 
analogical. It generalizes from the relational property of the 
governance of reason in the individual to its governance in the 
whole. Whereas most design arguments attempt to draw an 
analogy from the explanation of a particular order to an explanation 
of order in the universe, there is no suggestion that the explanation 
is identical in both cases or that the particular is an organic part of 
the universe. The Stoic argument, however, merely infers from the 
superordinate role of reasoning in a part of the organic continuum 
to its superordinate position in the whole, much as one might infer 
from the dominant role of DNA in one part of our body to its 
dominance in the entire organism. 

This argument gains superficial support from the Stoic 
materialistic or naturalistic conception of reason, because such a 
conception seems to add plausibility to the premise of organic 
continuity. The reason operating in us is only one type of 
manifestation of pneuma operating everywhere, albeit che type 
which always governs wherever it is present. However, by making 
pneuma a material arché, they are open to the obvious charge that as 
material it will be divisible and so itself in need of an arché. 

Scepticism has a role in the history of Greek natural theology 
analogous to that of Parmenides. It poses a fundamental challenge 
to the enterprise consisting of inferring truth from appearances or 
the intelligible from the sensible. Scepticism was a powerful tool 
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against certain dogmatic pretensions and it is interesting to 
speculate on the effect of Academic sceptical attacks on the decline 
of theoretical Stoic philosophy within the Roman empire. 
Nevertheless, the Sceptical attacks on natural theology trade on a 
distinction between the sensible and che intelligible which is too 
crude to explain the sore of data to which dogmatists were inclined 
to appeal. Whether the elementary data be unity in difference, 
change, or contingent existence, it is not possible consistently to 
posit these and to deny the possibility of their explanation. 
Granted the possibility of explanation, when explanations are 
offered ic is simply inadequate to refuse to consider the 
explanation. To submit the explanation to criticism is to accept a 
criterion according to which one explanation fails and another, 
potentially, may succeed. And to counter an explanation by 
concocting another, as the Sceptics habitually did, involves either 
the acceptance of a criterion of explanation or else is patently 
question-begging. Further, the Sceptical insistence in basing 
argument on the rock of certainty, a rock which they were 
confident would turn out to be an island, rather seriously 
misconstrues the psychology of belief. If the propositional content 
of a conclusion can be shown to be as difficult to deny as a datum 
such as the existence of change, a proof that the datum is not 
indubitable appears to be heuristically impotent. 

Plotinus, in undertaking the task of removing Peripatetic, 
Stoic, and Sceptical impediments to the appreciation of the true 
Platonic philosophy, was impelled to produce the last significant 
development in the history of Greek natural theology. His fidelity 
to the centrality of nous is hardly surprising in the light of the 
tradition within which he is working, yet his rejection of 
Aristotelian arguments for nous as an arché leads him to a re- 
evaluation both of mous and the arché. Although Plotinus is a 
critical expropriator of insights from among all his predecessors, 
especially, of course, Plato, his own position is substantially 
innovative. Specifically, Plotinus argues for the reintegration of 
metaphysics and natural theology, a reintegration which depends 
on a metaphysics of creation. 

The hypothetical arché of all for Plotinus is the One, which, I 
have argued, is identical with infinite being. Thus, Plotinus, like 
Plato, takes the first enormous step towards the only way of 
providing a satisfactory response to Parmenides. The next step is to 
show that the One exists by demonstrating its causal connection to 
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everything else. To do this is to take the nexe essential step 
towards refuting the Parmenidean claim chat there can be no 
connection between appearance and reality. Plotinus’ demonstra- 
tion consists in showing that finite individuals are composite and 
that the nature of each finite individual is insufficient to account 
for its existence. Accordingly, apart from an unwillingness to 
accept any explanation of this existence, there is only one possible 
explanation, namely, the arché which is absolutely incomposite. 
The One is the cause of the being of every composite, including 
nous, Whereas Plato hypothesized a cause of being for the Forms, 
Plotinus, perhaps unwilling to view himself as an innovator, saw 
that a true cause of being, if there can be only one, cannot be the 
cause only of some being. His doctrine of the One is the final 
logical step in the conception of an arché of the universe first 
vaguely postulated by the Pre-Socratics. 

Plotinus, however, retains nous as an hypostasis distinct from 
the One. The reason for this is that whereas a distinction between 
infinite being and finite being can be shown, a distinction between 
infinite nature and finite nature cannot. That is, the relationship 
between the One and everything else is different from the 
relationship between a Form and an instance of it. For Plotinus, 
the One cannot explain the univocity obtaining between an eternal 
nature and an instance of it. The Form of Beauty alone explains 
why Helen is beautiful. Hence, nous, eternal contemplator of 
Forms, is required. Nous is a subordinate or secondary divinity 
whose relationship to the One is difficult to grasp. But it is 
sufficiently clear that neither zous nor the One are dispensable in 
the natural theology of Plotinus. As explanatory entities, they 
partake of a division of labour. The arché of all is conceived of such 
that it cannot account for intelligibility in the sensible world. And 
nous, which can account for intelligibility, cannot account for its 
own existence or the existence of anything else. The postulation of 
the One represents Plotinus’ rejection of the Aristotelian identifica- 
tion of being with ousia. 


I] 


The abiding starting-point for speculation throughout the entire 
history of Greek natural theology is an elementary datum held to 
be in need of an explanation. Thus, che datum is assumed to be an 
effect, in need of a cause. In this respect, natural theology is in 
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accord with the approach of ordinary natural science. It is evident, 
though, that the hypothesis of a universal arché assumes a good 
deal more. It assumes a datum as instance of a variable extending 
over all conceivable data. Pre-Socratic philosophers were no doubt 
confident chat the organic unity of the universe constituted 
sufficient grounds for a hypothesis of a single arché. Ic is difficult 
to say when the assumption of organic unity no longer commanded 
universal assent. Nevertheless, beginning with Plato and excluding 
the Stoics, the sorts of data regularly appealed to in theological 
argument do not assume an organic unity. 

In Plato the datum is unity in difference or universal 
predication, in Aristotle it is change, and in Plotinus it is 
composite being. These are all mundane facts, submitted to an 
analysis not in principle different from that applied to eclipses and 
two-headed calves, except by their prevalence. How did these 
philosophers understand the explanations they sought? To begin 
with, they shared the acceptance of the two principles that 
something does not come from nothing and that a satisfactory 
explanation must possess a nature different from that which it 
explains. The first principle is directly related to their understand- 
ing that they sought explanations of the existence of the data, not 
their nature. I believe that the history of Greek natural theology 
shows a progression in the precision of the grasp of these data. For 
Plato, the existence of identity in difference is the fundamental 
puzzle, but Plato’s infirm grasp of what this implies is evident in 
Aristotle’s complaint that the Forms are not efficient causes. 
Aristotle posits god as the efficient cause of motion in the Physics, 
but it turns out that an efficient cause of motion cannot be an arché 
of all because it cannot be the cause of being. Plotinus isolates the 
datum as that which is extrinsic to the nature of any composite, 
namely, its existence. Specifying che datum in this way, Plotinus 
opens a fresh approach to the characterization of che efficient 
causality of the arché of all. 

One obvious objection to philosophers who might proceed in 
this way is that they are erecting a false dichotomy: either 
something comes from nothing or from something else. Why, it 
may be thought, must it require a cause outside of it at all? 
Perhaps unity in difference, change, order, and composite being 
are just basic facts without causes. The question here is not what 
the cause actually is but rather why one should suppose that there 
is any cause at all. The elementary answer is the ingenuous one, 
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namely, ‘I believe there is a cause because I have located it.’ If this 
cause really does explain, then the mere denial of a cause 
constitutes no counter-argument. Another way of stating the same 
point is to say that if the search for a cause is at least intelligible, 
then che denial of a cause is effective only if it is based on an 
alternative cause or criteria for an alternative. And to allow that 
there are criteria for an alternative cause is to admit that a cause is 
possible. I think it is therefore fair to situate Greek natural 
theology within the tradition of scientific realism, allowing it both 
to avail itself of the support scientific realism erects and opening it 
up to similar objections. 

To go so far and no further is clearly not sufficient, for the sorts 
of conclusions arrived at by the Greek natural theologians are 
obviously held to have significance far beyond a scientific context. 
In order to understand why this is so we need to begin by noticing 
the connection between the claim that a principle must be outside 
of that of which it is a principle and the claim that a first cause is a 
principle. The first claim has many innocuous, stipulative 
instantiations, such as in mathematics, where we can define a 
number as composed of units, in which case the unit is not a 
number. But the claim that a first cause or satisfactory explanation 
is a principle is a highly contentious claim because such causes are 
not held to be stipulative but real. Ie is, in fact, a constant 
throughout Greek natural theology that first causes are held to be 
principles. Therefore, given the diversity of systems which creat of 
first causes, it is likely that che universal acceptance of this claim is 
not based on intrasystematic principles. It is not difficult to 
appreciate Aristotle's reasons for thinking that the cause of motion 
cannot itself be in motion. It is much more difficult to appreciate 
Plato's reasons for thinking chat eternal oxsiai require a cause which 
is Auperousta or Plotinus’ reasons for thinking that even if the 
principle of plurality is unity, unity is a cause of pluralicy. 

It is sometimes said that the Greek philosophers idencify cause 
and principle because of their tendency to conflate the logical with 
the real. I have found chis claim to be racher superficial and not co 
be well-founded in the texts themselves. And where there is such a 
tendency, as in Aristotle's Physics, where it is argued that there is 
no difference between logical and real possibility, it is not at all 
clear that Aristotle does not have che better part of the argument. 
In any case, I believe we can arrive at a better understanding of 
what they were doing by concentrating on why, with the exception 
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of the Stoics, the Greek philosophers took natural theological 
speculation to be inseparable from metaphysics. 

In the Sophist Plato has the Eleatic Stranger set forth a simple 
argument inspired by Parmenides. The form of the argument is 
thar it is wrong to say chat being is identified wich the elements or 
the hot and che cold or in fact any natures because if being is 
identified with a and b then it is identified with a, in which case b 
does not exist, or else it is not really identifiable with a, in which 
case such a pluralist claim is false. It is to be noticed that the 
previous argument in che text against the monist is the same 
argument. For even if we identify being with one thing the being 
of that one thing cannot consistently be held to be distinct from 
that nature. What this argument means is that whatever has being 
cannot be identified with what is being. At this point there is a 
crucial fork in the philosophical road. One can concede this 
argument but claim that since being is only a concept, what the 
argument amounts to is the reasonable but minimal assertion chat 
being is an empty concept. To take this path is to sever 
metaphysics from natural theology by destroying metaphysics. 
Alternatively, one might infer from this argument first chat the 
being of something is a fact about it distinct from the nature of 
that thing and second that to discover what being is is not to 
discover an empty concept. According to this path, natural 
theology is inextricably bound up with metaphysics. This is so 
because the question of an arché becomes a question about the 
identity of being. 

Plato held that a plurality of Forms require an arché because that 
which is not identical with its own being is necessarily dependent. 
Plato may have arrived at this conclusion either through a 
consideration of the problems which led him co distinguish a Form 
from its nature or from the relatively elementary considerations 
expressed in che Sophist. In any case, there is no doubt that the 
Forms are dependent beings and that therefore dependence is not 
to be understood as a function of temporal limitation. I regard 
Plato's recognition of the need to conclude to the dependence of 
the Forms as the most significant advance over his predecessors 
Plato makes in natural theology. Further, I regard the subsequent 
treatment of dependent and independent being as the central 
theme in the metaphysical treatment of natural theology. 

The charge that the Greek philosophers habitually conflate the 
logical and the real should be seen in che light of the claim that 
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composite being is dependent being. I have distinguished several 
different types of argument in Placo, Aristotle, and Plotinus which 
are directed to supporting this claim. I think that in fairness the 
charge can be said to hold only if these arguments are addressed 
and found wanting. Further, the tendency to identify a cause and 
an arché is to be understood as resting on arguments that a cause of 
being must be an arché because it is other than any composite or 
dependent being. Undoubtedly, one might hold that a putative 
confusion between the logical and che real extends far beyond 
theology. I suggest the hypothesis, however, that at least in Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plotinus it will generally be found that principles 
developed in the context of natural theology are at work and that 
the confusion is only apparent. 

There is a fairly clear division within Greek natural theology 
between physical and metaphysical arguments. Both of these sorts 
of argument are present in Plato, very often confusedly side by 
side, as in the Timaeus. Aristotle's arguments are physical, though 
his metaphysical argument for the equivocity of being cries out for 
a metaphysical proof of the existence of the primary referent of 
being. The Stoic argument is, so to say, purely physical and for 
this reason it attains a measure of consistency lacking in other 
physical arguments and a value dependent on one’s acceptance of 
the metaphysical alternative. In Plotinus the argument is purely 
metaphysical and is a conscious development of the insights of his 
predecessors. That chis development in the understanding of 
dependent and independent being is not.completely satisfactory is 
evident in the difficulties Plotinus faces in explaining creation, 
particularly of contingent individuals. That there is a substantial 
and defensible development, however, from the Platonic and 
Aristotelian positions, is one of the central conclusions of this 
study. 
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| THE PRE-SOCRATIC ORIGINS OF NATURAL THEOLOGY 


1 See De Civitate Dei 6.5.1 and 3 where Augustine actributes the distinction 
both to Varro and to che first century BC Pontifex Scaevola, whose 
distinction is rather berween three types of gods (tria genera tradita deorum). 
In this book I shall make no distinction between ‘natural’ and ‘philosophical’ 
theology for such a distinction applies to nothing in the Greek context. One 
might perhaps wish to distinguish them as species and genus. Another 
species of the genus philosophical theology would be then presumably ‘non- 
natural’ or ‘a priori’ cheology, referring to arguments which make no appeal 
to nature. Such an argument may be attributed to the Stoics, bue with 
considerable qualification. See Pépin (1956b: 265-94) on che threefold 
distinction in antiquity. 

2 Cf. Actius (Placita 1.6.8~10 [Dox. Gr. 295]), the oldest pagan reference co 
the distinction. D.L., 1.43 (DK 11A1), reports a supposed letter of Thales 
co Pherecydes in which Thales says that Pherecydes intends to be the first 
lonian to express /ogoi about theién chrematén. Presumably, the author of the 
letter, whether it be a Hellenistic forgery or not, intends a contrast between 
the proposed activity of Pherecydes and other types of speech about the gods. 
Aristotle (Meta. 14.4.1091b8—-10) supports the notion of a distinction 
beeween the approach of Pherecydes and those unambiguously making 
myths. Such a distinction seems already to be present implicitly in 
Xenophanes, a near contemporary of Pherecydes, who contrasts the 
disreputable claims of the poets and the naive babbling of the common man 
with his own theological excogitations. 

3 Origen and Raymond Sebonde come readily to mind as examples of Christian 
theologians who reject a merely auxiliary role for natural theology, and as a 
result arrive at hererodox conclusions. See Webb (1915: 1-22; 69-83), 
whose remarks on the pivotal, historical role of natural theology between 
civic and mythic theology on the one hand and revealed theology on the 
other are still valuable. 

4 The earliest use of the term theologia seems to be in Plato's Rep. 379a5 where 
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it is understood as something like a set of principles on the basis of which 
mythological pronouncements are to be made. Aristotle employs the term for 
the work of mythology, as in Meteor, 2.1.353a28-b6 and Meta. 
12.10.1075b26—7 where it is contrasted with the work of the phustkoi. CE. 
2.4.1000a9-10; 12.6.1071b26-8. His use of the term at Meta. 
6.1.1026a18—-21 for a theoretical science appears to represent a milestone in 
a long history of the development of the distinction of the activities of che 
phusikoi from muthologikot, See Festugiére (1949: 598—605) for a sketch of che 
history of che term theologia and its congeners. 

I shall write ‘god’ generally throughout this book, reserving ‘God’ when 
referring to those who are using the word as a proper name. I do not intend 
anything polemical by this, like someone who writes ‘America’ with a ‘k’. I 
simply wish to avoid confusion. 

Cf. Van Fraassen (1974: 95-109) on the similarity of arguments among 
scientific realists and philosophical theologians. Van Fraassen’s characteriza- 
tion of che Thomistic five ways, however, is only a parody. 

See Jaki (1978) on the harmony of principles between scientific methodology 
and natural theology. Jaki's basic point is chat as a matter of historical fact 
science has been most successful when it employed a methodology receptive 
in principle to argument from effect to non-evident cause. Popper (1965: 
136-53) writes a paean of praise to Pre-Socratic cosmology and its 
continuing value in principle. One need not accept Popper's interpretation of 
parcicular cexts in order to endorse his vigorous reminder of the need to 
distinguish factual errors from methodological and conceptual principles. 
The evidence regarding Atomists’ conception of god is not unambiguous. Cf. 
Cicero, N.D. 1.29, 120 (DK 68A74); Sexcus, M. 9.19 (DK 68B166). A 
fragmentary statement by Aetius, Placita 1.7.16 (DK 68A74), that, for 
Democritus, ‘god is a nous in a fiery sphere’ is difficult to reconcile with che 
reduction of god to a mental image. 

Van Fraassen (1980: 153-7) confirms the essencial connection between 
scientific realism and causal explanations, arguing that they are both 
irrelevane to the cask of science which is ‘empirically adequate descriptions’. 
The force of Van Fraassen's argument, I believe, depends to a large extent on 
blurring the distinction between the nature and the existence of che data to 
be explained. The history of Greek natural theology reveals a gradual 
clarification of this distinction and, accordingly, a distinctive type of causal 
explanation for the existence of the data, one which is not plausibly reducible 
to description. 

Cf. C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss (1931-5: v.5, $189). See Shepherd (1975: 
146-52) on abduction as characteristic of natural theology and conditions 
which constrain such inferences. 

Hack (1931: 26-8) writes perceptively of the pivotal role of Hesiod in his 
explicit division of gods into two groups: the immortal powers of the 
universe and che Olympian deities: “The anthropomorphic gods were now in 
the perilous position of being utterly dependent upon the faith of their 
worshippers; their lives hung by chis thread; the moment any one ceased co 
believe in their real existence, chat moment they ceased, for him, to exist. 
Contrast their position with that of the immortal powers of the universe, 
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who will continue to exist whether any human being believes in them or 
not. To tell the history of a god is to offer at least a partial explanation of 
that god; and Hesiod, by offering his explanation, which, although naïve, 
gives him a right to be classified among those who try to philosophize, had 
derived the anthropomorphic gods from che far less anthropomorphic 
immortal powers of the universe. But it is clear enough to us that che 
anthropomorphic gods could not permanently endure either this or any other 
explanation.’ An interesting example of an idle divinity apparently serving 
some explanatory function is to be found in Numenius, the second-century 
middle Platonist. His eccentric theology helps to provide a sharper focus for 
che more sober main tradition. Cf. Dillon (1977: 366-72). 

Cf., however, the conclusion of Asmis (1984: 317): ‘Epicurean theology is, 
in a sense, che culmination of all of Epicurean physics; by showing how all 
events occur by a natural process of causation, science at once expels the gods 
from the world and frees all mankind to pursue a happiness like that of the 
gods.’ If Asmis is correct, Epicurus provides a most interesting contrast to 
his predecessors. For Epicurus, the existence of gods is inferred from their 
effects in us, bur these effects are practically irrelevante in a larger scientific 
framework, One may perhaps compare in this regard che theological writings 
of Francis Bacon. 

Aristotle (Meta. 1.2.983a8—10), in the context of a discussion of che views of 
his predecessors, says that god is thought of as cause and arché. Such a use of 
the cerm does not preclude its use for an elementary ‘scuff or a basic entity 
or entities in a cosmology. See the references to the Pre-Socratic use of arché 
in this way in the indices to Dox. Gr. and DK. 

See Heidel (1912: 217-26) on che early pre-philosophical use of the term. 
Lumpe (1955: 104-16) identifies the first philosophical use of the term in a 
testimony regarding Philolaus by Iamblicus (DK 44B8), although it is by no 
means clear that the term was used by Philolaus. Yet Lumpe concedes that 
the term is quite possibly used for a ‘Begriff des principium reale’ in 
Anaximander. 

Aristotle (Meta. 5.1.1012b33—1013a23) lists a number of ordinary senses of 
arché, including material out of which something is made and initiators of 
events, although elsewhere he frequently employs arch? in che more technical 
sense I have been using, for example, 1.2.983a9; 2.2.994a1l; 3.4.999b24. 
Translators often try to indicate this special sense by translating arché or tis 
arché as ‘frst principle’. Theophrastus, Physical Opinions 1 (Dox. Gr. 
475.3-5), says that Thales, starting from phenomena, held that water was 
their arché. Theophrastus thus exposes the confusion between an arch? as a 
principle, because it is the reality different from che phenomena, and its 
more ordinary sense. The confusion can still be found much later, as, for 
example, in Archelaus (DK 60A4.4-6). 

For example, Aristotle (Meta. 3.4.1000b23-1001a1) argues that the archai 
of perishables cannot themselves be perishable, noting also that none of his 
predecessors has ever maintained otherwise. 

Let us briefly anticipate two additional moves: (1) Aristotle: the cause may 
be identified with an arché and its likeness to its effects retained but only if 
the cause is reinterpreted in a special way; (2) Plotinus: the cause may be 
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identified with an arché but only if the cause is ueterly unlike its effects, in 
which case again the causality requires reinterpretation (6.9.3). 

lt is misleading in the Pre-Socratic context to use the contrast between 
immanence and transcendence to describe the early understanding of an 
archë, as, for example, does Vlascos (1975: 24) who claims that che Pre- 
Socratic physiologoi seck to explain nature ‘without appeal to a transcendent 
ordering intelligence’. This view is developed earlier by Vlastos (1970: 
119-20): ‘To present the deity as wholly immanent in the order of nature 
and therefore absolutely law-abiding was the peculiar and distinctive 
religious contribution of che Presocratics . . ` An arché is transcendent only 
in the sense that it possesses a nature different from chat of which it is an 
arché so that, for example, che unchangeable explains change. Understanding 
‘transcendent’, as Vlastos does, as immaterial, the question of the 
transcendence of the arché would only arise if the explanation of che existence 
of material chings were soughe. This is actually a later development in Greek 
philosophy. 

Stokes (1971: 63) concludes a close discussion of che texcual evidence 
relating to the Milesians with che claim that ‘[t}he substantial homogeneity 
of matter on which the predication of unity could readily be based has, if our 
conclusions are sound, no place in the Milesian outlook. Nor is there any 
need to suppose that these early thinkers had any other compelling reason to 
talk abouc che unity of things, whether of all things or many things’. 
Notwithstanding the impediment of the Peripatetic parti pris, which Stokes 
ably dissects, reduction to unity is an ideal scientific goal and not necessarily 
a starting-point. Understanding the relation between the one and the many 
thus, I believe the scanty and unsatisfactory evidence does point co the 
conclusion chat the Milesians attempted to reason to an underlying unity of 
things and then to show the causal connections becween this and che 
phenomenal many. More relevant to my larger aim in this book is that (1) 
Greek philosophy after che Pre-Socratics grasped clearly the concept of an 
arché tön pantén, (2) the doxographical tradition understood the Pre-Socratics 
in this way; and (3) Pre-Socratic scientific reasoning provides the conceptual 
foundation for the generalization to such an arché. 

Cf. Kahn (1960: 222-3): ‘the term [kosmos] implies a systematic unity in 
which diverse elements are combined or “composed”.' See also his remarks, 
229-30. The ‘unlimited’ number of kosmoi in Acomism (cf. DK 67A1), for 
example, does not alter this point. 

Cf. Aristotle (Meta. 1.2.983a12-17), where he locates the inspiration 
for wisdom in puzzles regarding unusual facts, such as the existence of 
automata, solstices, and che incommensurabilicy of the diagonal of a square 
with a side. People want to know why chese things are so; chat is, they wanc 
to know the causes of their coming to be. In principle, the rather more 
mundane data of arguments in philosophical cheology are the same, even 
though most people do not find chem initially puzzling. There is an 
underlying similarity between explaining incommensurabiliry by mathemati- 
cal natures and motion by an unmoved mover. In the Pre-Socratic corpus 
there are literally dozens of scientific explanations recounted of the schematic 
form ‘so and so {the explanandum] comes to be owing to so and so [the 
explanans]}’ where the nature of the explanandum, e.g., clouds, sleep, wind, 
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is hardly ac issue. A gradual refinement in the distinction between what 
exists and its existence or coming into existence is observable throughout the 
early history of natural theology. 

Cf. Sextus, M. 7.135 (DK 67A9) and Aristotle, Gen. and Corr. 
1.8.325a31-—2: ‘the combination of [atoms] produces coming-to-be and their 
separation produces destruction’. The phrase genesin potein is particularly 
interesting because it indicates that genesis is not being contrasted with ousia. 
A priori reasoning regarding the nature of god is definitely not a 
philosophical invention. Euripides, for example, says, ‘if gods do something 
wicked, then they are not gods’ (Nauck 1861: fr. 294). And Pindar says, 
‘What is god? Whatever is the all.’ (Puech 1922-3: v. 4, fr. 23). But such 
reasoning is not based on a conception of god as an explanatory entity. 
See Hempel! (1966: chapter 5). There is a cendency among some who employ 
this model to disregard a distinction between condition and cause. 
Normally, however, ‘condition’ is taken to mean ‘cause’ where the covering 
law is a generalization of causal connections. 

This is, of course, a controversial point. Cornford (1952), in his posthumous 
work, argued extensively that the first Greek philosophers share more with 
their mych-making predecessors than with modern scientists. Cornford's 
view of science is excessively narrow because it limits science to 
experimentation and excludes theoretical reasoning regarding principles. The 
hallmark of natural theology, as I understand it, and that which makes it 
more like science than like mythical and civic theology, is causal reasoning. 
To be sure, poets may employ such reasoning from time to time. Buc an 
appeal co a traditional myth is not an appeal to reason. In this regard, there 
is a great gulf between, say, Anaximander and Hesiod. Cf. Matson (1954/5: 
443-54): ‘The most striking and important characteristic of these men is 
that they troubled themselves to give reasons for their conclusions. Nobody 
before chem did’ (446). See Stannard (1965: 193—206) for a useful sketch of 
the elements of scientific methodology to be found in the Pre-Socratics. 

In Ap. 18c Socrates notes the commonplace that scientific investigators are 
presumed atheists. Cf. Laws 967a. He goes on to protest that he is not 
inimical to the civic religion. As Plato never tires of saying, it is the errors of 
the poets that deserve contempt, not the pious practices which consist in the 
recognition of and service to the manifold divinities in the universe. Cf. 
Gigon (1954: 128-30). Ic is well to recall thar in the Pre-Socratics, theous 
nomizein refers primarily to fidelity to civic religious practices and, only 
beginning with the Sophists, belief in the existence of the gods. See Fahr 
(1969: 158-68). Such fidelity is for various reasons independent of 
philosophical belief. Vlastos (1970: 101) rightly claims thar ‘the divinity of 
the physiologot has no direct connection with the public cult, and is indeed so 
independent of it as to leave the very existence of the cult-gods in doubt and 
expose the most sacred ritualistic acts to Heraclitus’ scornful rejection’. 1 
take no position on the relationship between che civic religion and myth- 
making, even as practised by philosophers like Pythagoras or Empedocles. 
This is not to say that divine powers in myth are exclusively personal. Fate 
and destiny are two obvious counter-examples, although these rarely operate 
totally outside of a divine personal context. Simplicius (in Phys. 23.2) notes 
that Thales, the philosopher who held chat everything was full of gods, was 
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accused of atheism; presumably, that is, infidelity to the civic religion. 
Evidently, the accusers of Thales could not distinguish a principled 
opposition to mythology from putative hostility to civic religion. The 
prosecution of Anaxagoras at Achens for impiety some time in the middle of 
the fifth century BC seems to suggest something other chan peaceful co- 
existence between natural theology and the civic religion. However, in the 
light of the report of D.L., 2.7 (DK 59A1), there was evidently a political 
motive in his prosecution and this makes che charge of impiety seem at least 
insincere. We can say as much for the charge against Socrates of introducing 
new gods, which is not plausibly taken as on a par with che charge of 
corrupting the youth of Athens. See Derenne (1930: 24~30, 41) for some 
judicious remarks. Trials for impiety occurred as far as we know uniquely in 
Athens where they were not many. 

For example, Swinburne (1979), especially chapter 2. 

The famous slogan of Pascal, ‘Dieu d'Abraham, Dieu d'Isaac, Dieu de Jacob, 
non des philosophes et des savants’ is just one example of a dispute going 
back at least co Tertullian. 

Cf., e.g., Rep. 377ff, 391c ff, Laws 886c. In Phd. 80-4, especially 82c, 
philosophy alone is said co attain to the divine nature and to produce crue 
virtue. That the theoretical activity of philosophy should be thought of as 
morally salutary can only be accounted for by the divine as the focus of both 
theoretical truth and moral insight. 

For example, at Phd. 85d, Simmias expresses the view thar philosophical 
investigation can be supplanted by divine revelation at any time, a view of 
which Socrates appears to approve. I chink one may justifiably point to such 
a passage without presupposing anything about che highly controversial 
matter of ‘Orphic’ elements in Plato's thought. See Nock (1933: ch. 11) on 
the idea of conversion to philosophy in antiquity and che religious dimension 
of theorerical activity. I believe chat che picture is somewhat different in 
Roman philosophy, where the large claims of both philosophy and religion 
are increasingly ac odds. 

An arch? as an originating or elemental stuff may be evident and as such 
tends to be identified as storcheton. But insofar as the arch? is identified 
otherwise, that is, as a principle in che sense explained above, it tends to be 
non-evident. Cf. che revealing remark of Theophrastus on Empedocles, 
Physical Opinions 3 (Dox. Gr. 477-8), to the effect that the four elements are 
archai, but Love and Strife are archai kurioi. Cf. Riedel (1987: 14-15), who 
holds that a philosophical use of archi for a non-evidene principle is probably 
present in Anaximander, although Riedel does not recognize sufficiently its 
causal role. 

There is a dispute regarding Theophrastus’ account of Anaximander as 
quoted in Simplicius (Jn Phys. 24.13). It is unclear whether Theophrastus 
claimed chat Anaximander was che first to use the term arch? for the 
cosmological principle or whether what is meant is that Anaximander was 
the first to use the term to apeiron for what the Peripatetics call arché. Cf. In 
Phys. 150.18. The words of Simplicius are virtually identical to chose of 
Hippolytus, Refutatio 1.6.1-7 (Dox. Gr. 559). Simplicius’ repeated use of 
the term in referring co Xenophanes, Parmenides, the Acomists, and 
Diogenes of Apollonia casts some suspicion on the Pre-Socratic origin. 
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Ariscocle (Meta. 1.3.983b18—25) says that Thales called che arché water and 
it is possible chat this represents Aristotle's attempt to systematize the 
thought of Thales, in which case Simplicius might merely be following 
Peripatetic custom in che treatment of Pre-Socratic thought. Nevertheless, 
Jaeger (1947: 24-8) has argued persuasively for che originality of 
Anaximander in the use of the term arché. Cf. also Heidel (1912: 215-16) 
and Kahn (1960: 30—2). For our purposes it is of little importance who first 
used the term arché. If Jaeger is right, ic is highly plausible chat 
Anaximander and the rest of the Milesians were using the term arché in the 
sense of principle and cause. If this is denied, I do not see what sense can be 
made of much Ionian cosmological speculation. Cf. Stokes (1971: 28-9; 
274-6). 

Aristotle (Phys. 3.5.204b22-35) gives this obvious interpretation, distin- 
guishing che arché from any element {stoicheion}. According to the periphrase 
surrounding what is perhaps the one extant fragment of Anaximander, 
Simplicius, In Phys. 24.13ff (DK 12A9), says thar he held thar the apeiron 
was both arché and element [stoicheion}. Aristotle and Simplicius are obviously 
both guessing, but they are not really in contradiction. For they agree chat 
the arché is the ungenerable explanation for whatever is generated, either 
elements or natural composites of whatever sort. Cf, McDiarmid (1970: 
196): ‘the name given by Anaximander to his principle {to apeiron} does 
suggest chat he may have reasoned that the infinite diversity of things could 
be accounted for only by some principle that was no single ching but was the 
source of all things’. Surely, we can go a bit further if Aristotle's testimony 
(cf. infra, n35) is accurate. For according to that testimony, principle is 
explicitly linked co cause. 

See Sweeney (1972: 1-54) who offers a useful summary of the scholarship on 
Anaximander from 1947—1970, particularly pertaining to the meaning of to 
apeiron. 

The causality is explicit in Ariscotle’s testimony (Phys. 3.4.203b1 1-12) that 
the arché ‘encompasses and governs all’. On the plausibility of chese words as 
attributable to Anaximander see G.S. Kirk, J.E. Raven, and M. Schofield 
(1983: 115-16). It is not my contention that we or even Anaximander have 
a clear idea of how this governance is supposed to occur, but rather simply 
that he infers a cause that is also an archi. 

There is actually ample evidence of Anaximander’s mode of scientific 
reasoning for events within the natural world. Cf., for example, DK 
12A10,22,23. 

Aristotle (Phys. 3.4.203b4-15), writing about the opinions of ‘physicists’ 
among whom Anaximander is explicitly included, simply assumes that the 
apeiron is a principle. He reasons that if the apeiron itself had a principle chen 
ic would be limited by it. He adds chat because it is a principle it is 
ungenerable and indestructible. Seligman (1962: 57—60) argues chat the 
apeiron as arch® must have nad a technical sense closer to the Aristotelian 
‘principle’ chan co the ordinary Greek ‘beginning’, but Seligman does not 
consider che scientific relevance of this. Similarly, neither does Guthrie 
(1962: 83-7). 

At bl! che apeiron is said by Aristotle co ‘encompass and steer everything’. 
One can see here how easily he assimilates principle to cause. 
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Aristotle (Phys. 3.5.204b22~9) does noc refer explicitly co Anaximander 
here, although Simplicius (In Phys. 479.33) assumed that he is meant. 
Theophrastus (Physical Opinions 2 [Dox. Gr. 476.11-13}) gives the simpler, 
non-metaphorical reason that reciprocal, elemental change muset be 
accounted for by somerhing other than chat which is undergoing the change. 
Vlastos (1970: 79) cakes the apeiron to be a compound of the opposites, an 
interpretation which relies heavily on the apparent reference to the apeiron in 
the plural in the testimony of Simplicius. Bur even if che origin of the 
opposites in the apeiron justifies the plural, this interpretation ignores its 
active role. Vlastos, in fact, explicitly denies an active role for the apeiron 
(81) on the grounds of his interpretation of cyclicity in the opposites as 
perpetual and self-sustaining. Cherniss (1971: 28 and nl06) charges 
Aristotle with an anachronistic attribution of his own theory of the 
interaction of contraries to Anaximander. Since, however, Aristotle's theory 
depends upon inactive matter underlying change, his explanation of the 
function of the apeiron seems to indicate that he understands Anaximander to 
hold a different theory, one which is certainly not necessarily anachronisti- 
cally aceributable to Anaximander. 

Freudenthal (1986: 31-58). 

Cf. Jaeger (1947: 203-6, n44) on the remarkable continuity in this line of 
Greek reasoning from che Pre-Socratics to che Stoics. Vlastos (1970: 114, 
n75) rejects Jaeger's attribution of che term to Anaximander rather than to 
Aristotle, claiming that there is no unambiguous evidence of this. The 
crucial point, however, is chat the apeiron somehow explains generation and 
destruction, in which case it is reasonable to infer that it itself is not 
destructible. Consequently, it is described by Anaximander in such a way 
that the use of the adjective theion in referring to it would occasion not the 
slightest surprise in his contemporaries. Vlastos is no doubt correct in 
differentiating the apeiron from the traditional gods and in holding chat the 
former usurps the prerogatives of che latter in Anaximander. 

Cf. Freudenthal (1986: 210): ‘Anaximander’s physics did not allow him to 
frame the idea of an immanent order of nature. No wonder, then, that 
Anaximander held the Boundless to be divine.’ This is an awkward way of 
stating the point, since it makes the apeiron seem to be divine faute de mieux. 
The postulation of a perfectly self-sustaining order, where questions of its 
principle and cause are logically inappropriate, is actually che eccentric view, 
not the norm. Cf. Else (1949: 24-36), who cakes the adjectival noun fo theton 
as a philosophical innovation of fonian origin. 

Aristotle (Phys. 3.4.203b7-10). The attributes of ungenerability and 
indescruccibility are generally definitory of the divine for che Greeks. 
There is, to say the least, a considerable range of opinion regarding the 
philosophical value of the thought of Xenophanes, and even whether 
it is correct to call him a philosophical cheologian. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (1905: 38) holds chat Xenophanes expresses the only crue 
monotheism chat has ever existed! Jaeger (1947: 40) questions whether 
Xenophanes even deserves to be called a philosopher. Curiously, Jaeger 
seems to contradict himself on the same page, noting that Xenophanes 
‘criticized other philosophers’ and thar ‘ic was with Xenophanes that che 
work of deliberately ctransfusing the new philosophical ideas into che 
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intellectual blood-stream of Greece began’ (42). The views of both 
Willamowirz and Jaeger appear extreme. It might be noted that, whatever 
the suspicions regarding the thought process by which Xenophanes arrived at 
his conclusion, it is indisputable that a number of Greek philosophers, using 
rather sophisticated arguments, arrived at substantially che same conclusion. 
Stobaeus, Anthology 1.8.2 (DK 21B18). This recommendation of 
natural theology seems to provide a useful gloss for the fragment recorded by 
Sextus (M. 7.49 [DK 21B34]) according to which Xenophanes holds that ‘no 
man has seen what is clear nor ever will anyone ever know the truth abour 
the gods and all che things about which I am speaking; for even if one 
happened to speak the complete truth, he would himself nevertheless not 
know ic, for opinion encompasses everything.’ The denial of the possibility 
of the knowledge of che reality behind appearances does not gainsay the 
connection between reality and appearances and the positive evidence 
provided by che latter for the former. See Heitsch (1966: 218ff). 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.109.2 (DK 21B23). 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.109.3 (DK 21B14). 

Cf. chapter 4, p.174f., on the criticisms of popular religion by Sextus 
Empiricus. Also, cf. Owen (1986: 347-64). 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.109.1 (DK 21B23). Stokes (1971: 77) 
translates ‘the one greatest god among gods and men’. He concludes that 
Xenophanes is in no sense a monotheist since ‘there was to all intents and 
purposes no Classical Greek monotheism’ (78). Bur this seems to reduce 
Xenophanes’ assertion to a commonplace (as Stokes admits). This view seems 
to miss the philosophical point of che critique of anchropomorphism. 

Else (1949: 35) cites numerous cases of the collocation of monotheistic and 
polycheistic language in early Greek literature. When Gomperz (1922: 
133-4), for example, takes the phrase ‘greatest among gods and men’ as 
conclusive proof that Xenophanes is a polycheist, he is trivially correct, for 
he misses what is distinctive and exciting in his thought. The god of 
Xenophanes is not merely the most powerful among gods, a ranking 
perfectly consistent with mythical religion, but unique in his explanatory 
role. Barnes (1982: 89-92) wishes to make of Xenophanes an ‘a priori 
monotheist’ paraphrasing him thus: ‘There is one god, since (by definition) a 
god is greater than anything else, whether god or man.’ I find this 
incoherent. More in keeping with che textual evidence would be the 
argument: there is one arché, since (by definition) an arch? is unique and this 
arché of all, gods and men, itself deserves to be called ‘god’. The literary, 
formulaic expression ‘among gods and men’ I take to be irrelevant to the 
philosophical issue of monotheism vs polytheism. Cf. Lloyd (1966: 92 and 
n2). 

Simplicius, In Phys. 22.26-8 (DK 21A31). The entice fragment may be 
translated as follows: ‘Theophrastus says of Xenophanes the Colophonian, 
who was the teacher of Parmenides, chat the arché was one or that what is, 
i.e., che all, was one and neither limited nor unlimited nor in motion nor at 
rest; and Theophrastus agrees that the record of Xenophanes’ opinion belongs 
more to another field rather than to che study of nature.’ It is most likely 
thac che claim chat the arché or the all is neither limited nor unlimited nor in 
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motion nor ac rest is Theophrastus’ importation of an Eleatic interpretation 
to Xenophanes’ words. However, it is possible that Xenophanes held what 
Theophrastus said he held and if he did, it strengthens my interpretation of 
the type of reasoning he employed. Perhaps the misinterpretation, if it be 
such, can be traced to Aristotle's remarks in Meta. 1.5.986b21-5. 
Simplicius, In Phys. 23.19 and 23.10 (DK 21B25,26). The words onde 
epiprepei in the context of this passage indicate primarily a principle of logical 
inference based on the conception of an arch? rather than any attachment on 
the pare of Xenophanes to a theological etiquette, as, for example, is the case 
in Pindar. Thus Barnes (1982: 85-6). Contra Jaeger (1947: 49-50). 
Cicero (N.D. 1.25) has the Epicurean Velleius report that Thales held that: 
. . . deum eam mentem quae ex aqua cuncta fingeret. This is more or less 
confirmed by Aetius (Placita 1.7.11 [DK 11A23]). Cf. also Ps.-Galen, Hist. 
Phil. 35 (Dox. Gr. 618). The doxography evidently reveals a Stoic bias in 
attributing to Thales the view that god is ‘the mind of the kosmos’. But it is 
perhaps possible that che anachronism is simply in the assumption chat 
Thales conceived of god as the Stoics did. Thar Xenophanes could conceive 
of god as nous seems to provide some reason for not rejecting absolutely a 
similar attribution to Thales. 

There is considerable evidence of Xenophanes’ physical speculation, alchough 
unfortunately no explicit indication of a connection between this and his 
theology. It is fair to note, however, that a number of che testimonia 
concerning his physical doctrine (e.g., DK 21A40—la) indicate a desire to 
demythologize cosmology, and this is certainly consistent with his theology. 
See Von Fritz (1974: 23-6) on the Homeric origin of the volitional 
connotation to the term nous. 

Sextus, M. 9.144 (DK 21B24). Kirk et al. (1983: 171) aptly adduces 
characterizations of Zeus in Homer and Aeschylus as sources for a conception 
of a god who operates ‘without toil’. Von Fritz (1974: 33) argues that 
‘Xenophanes' concept of noos is still the same as Homer's’ and ‘the concept of 
noos must have undergone a great change between Xenophanes and those 
Greek authors who wrote abour him and whose works have come down to 
us’. But Xenophanes’ firm rejection of mythological theology indicates chat 
he is describing the nous of god not honorifically or poetically bur 
scientifically, and this is indeed a remarkable advance. That the concept of 
nous underwent great changes need not be denied. Nevertheless, | am 
arguing that these changes are comprehensible within the framework of 
scientific reasoning. 

Guthrie (1962: 373-83) argues that the god of Xenophanes is (1) spherical 
and (2) identical with the universe. That this god possesses a body seems 
undeniable, in which case the doxographical evidence for sphericity is at least 
plausible. And, of course, the greater is the plausibility of (1), the greater is 
the plausibility of (2). Nevertheless, che immobility of god and its strange 
incorporeal causal activity seems to make (2) unintelligible, if it be 
understood unqualifiedly, The relation becween the arché and the visible 
universe is in principle not likely co be clearer chan the explanation of che 
former's causal activity. Xenophanes’ diffculty on this point will bedevil 
virtually all his successors. | think we must resist Guthrie's understanding of 
(2) as pantheism because the causality of the arché, given the description of 
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the unique atcribuces of god, is evidently intended to differentiate it from 
other cypes of causes. For example, che causal activity of a human mind is 
‘immanent’ and so occasions its own motion, unlike that of god's. 
Heraclitus and Diogenes of Apollonia certainly deserve mention as at least 
loosely allied to che tradition established by Xenophanes, but Heraclitus 
provides no fresh arguments and the evidence concerning Diogenes is too 
scanty to know what, if any, his arguments might have been. See Festugiére 
(1932) for the history of che development of these ideas in Hellenistic 
religion. This work is especially helpful for our purposes in that it recounts 
the history of a literature which unselfconsciously reveals the problems 
arising from the principles of Greek natural theology. 


Cf. Sextus, M. 7.49 (DK 21B34) and n46, supra. The casual association of 
Parmenides with Xenophanes by Sextus in a litany of sceptical predecessors 
from Homer co Plato is obviously unserious. The scepticism of Parmenides is 
in face quite different from chat of Xenophanes. 

Fr.B2 (Proclus, I» Tim. 1.345.18-27) indicates two paths: (1) that it is and 
cannot not be and (2) chat it is not and must not be. Fr. B6 (Simplicius, In 
Phys, 117.4-13) seems co indicate a third, which is the combination of the 
first two. For our purposes the controversy over whether there are really two 
or three paths is not crucial. What is important is che contrast between (1) 
and (2) or between (1) and (2)+(3), chat is, that (1) cannot serve to explain 
anything on the pach of (2) or (3). For a survey of che main interpretations of 
the relation becween the way of truth and the way of opinion see Taran 
(1965: 202-30). 

Much has been written on the question of whether or not there is an implied 
subject for che verb estin and, if so, what this may be. See Mourelatos (1970: 
269-76) for a survey of the various possibilities which have been canvassed. I 
shall noe attempt to enter this debate beyond making this point: the implied 
subject of estin can be neither more nor less than whatever is the subject of 
the ‘signs’ Nndicated in fr. B8.3—6 (Simplicius, I» Phys. 145.1ff), namely, 
‘ungenerated’, ‘imperishable’, ‘whole’, ‘uniform’, ‘immovable’, ‘complete’, 
‘all at once’, ‘one’, and ‘continuous’. The list indicates an a priori set of 
criteria which must be fulfilled by the putative object of true discourse. 
Against the background of the Ionian postulacion of real entities which 
explain appearances, designating the subject of ‘is’ as ‘that which is real’ 
seems demanded. 

Ct. fr. B7.3—6 (Simplicius, I» Phys. 78.6, 650.13) and also fr. B9.1-2 
(Simplicius, /n Phys. 180.9~12) where mortals name things and then apply 
the names (i.e., light and night) to things, activities evidently involving che 
senses. At fr. B6.4-9 mortals are scorned for being deaf and blind. 
Rehabilitated senses, presumably those of the author in che second part of 
the poem, are still going to produce opinion, not truth. Cordero (1984: 
204-14) argues chat identifying the way of opinion with conclusions based 
on the senses is Platonic and nor Parmenidean. According to Cordero, the 
way of opinion is to be identified with opinions themselves which 
'constituent le faux chemin’ (207). Thus, ‘tour que les mortels expliquent 
moyennant les opinions est le même cour que Parménide explique par sa 
thèse vraie: il s'agit d'un seul “objet” envisagé de deux points de vue opposés’ 
(211). There are ewo decisive objections co this view: (1) the way of mortals 
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is derived from their own experience and nor a negation of the way of cruch 
and (2) the cosmology in the second part of the poem is an improvement 
over the way followed by morcals, yee it is not the truth, in which case the 
criterion of its superiority must be the senses. 

The following lines indicate that thinking {noés/s] is employed along the false 
way: B2.2-5; B6.5-7; B7.2. 1 find unconvincing the argument of Barnes 
(1982: 297-8) that the warning of Parmenides against the use of the senses 
is a warning that they are noc to be used to refute Parmenides’ argument. 
How could che senses themselves ever refute an argument? Surely the point is 
that mortals would ery vainly to refute Parmenides by reasoning from 
premises derived from sense-experience. 

Simplicius (In Phys. 30.14) himself uses the word archas co describe the 
opposites light and dark, fire and earth, dense and rare, sameness and 
difference, which function in the cosmology of the way of opinion. We do 
not know if Parmenides himself used this word to describe the principles of 
this cosmology, although it is certainly plausible that he did. In his 
description of the way of truth the word is nor used, which, on my 
interpretation, is what we should expect. 

Cf. Mourelaros (1970: 86-7); Taran (1965: 221-8). 

I believe that this is the way chat Plato, Ariscotle, and Plocinus, at any rate, 
understand the achievement of Parmenides. The Aristotelian understanding 
of Parmenides is evident in Meta. 1.5.986b27—7a2 where Aristotle argues in 
effect that Parmenides is denying that being is che arché or aitia of anything 
because in the face of phenomena he must posit two other archai, the hot and 
the cold. The evidence for Plato's interpretation of Parmenides is Parmenides 
128cd and Sophist 244b-245e. Cf. Sextus (M. 7.114), who has che same 
view. 1 shall be concerned with filling oue this interpretation in che 
succeeding chapters. I should add, though, that I also chink this is basically 
the correct interpretation. 

Apparently, che unlimitedness or infinity of being is deduced by Melissus, 
the disciple of Parmenides. He reasoned in the following way: (1) [being] 
cannot come from nothing; (2) therefore, (being) is unlimited in time 
(Simplicius, In Phys. 162.24 [DK 30B1)). (3) Whatever is unlimited in time 
is unlimited in magnitude [megethos} (Simplicius, In Phys. 109.31 [DK 
30B10)}). (4) Whatever is unlimited in magnitude is one (Simplicius, In De 
Caelo 557.16 [DK 30B6}). As indicated elsewhere by Simplicius (In Phys. 
109.32), Melissus apparently distinguishes magnitude from spatial extension 
[diastéma], and means to deny the latter to being, since he says chat it does 
not possess a body. If this is so, it is then not at all clear what role 
magnitude is supposed to have played in che deduction of the unity of being. 
See Reale (1970: 67-104) for a lengthy survey of various interpretations of 
the meaning of megethos in Melissus. Whatever may have been his precise 
meaning, the unlimicedness of being as a putative arché must intensify the 
difficulties for any argument intended co show its relation to something 
outside of it, which would, according to Melissus, limir it. 

It has been argued, for example, by Taran (1965: 227-8) that ‘{flor 
Parmenides the phenomenal world is non-existent . . . what he learns from 
the goddess is to reduce all phenomenal manifestation to the basic mistake 
which involves the notion that non-Being is real.’ ‘Reduction’ could mean 
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one of two things: (1) there is nothing conceivable corresponding to the word 
‘phenomena’ or (2) ‘being’ is so to speak an honorific term which phenomena 
do noc deserve. Taran evidently understands the reduction proposed by 
Parmenides as (1) and makes the points that according to (2) there must be 
degrees of being which is unParmenidean and that in any case this depends 
on a concept which does not arise until Plato (cf. 221, n51). In response I 
should say that the second point is merely question-begging and the first 
point ignores the face chat if phenomena are denied the honorific ‘being’ or 
‘reality’ and therefore are non-being, they are still objects of mortal opinion 
and therefore not utterly uncognizable and not utterly nothing. The sense in 
which phenomena are non-being then must be contrasted with the sense in 
which chey are not nothing. I am not certain that Parmenides has this 
contrast as clearly in mind as does Plato in the Sophist, but he could have had 
it so, and in any case that is what his argument entails. Taran’s 
interpretation of Il. 31—2 of the proem, 210-16, is unconvincing and does 
not explain away appearances as nothing at all. 

See Schofield (1970: 113ff), who examines the arguments for what he calls 
the orthodox view that being is eternal and finds them wanting. He cakes 
the minority view chat Parmenides only intended to say that being is 
everlasting. Against the background of Ionian science, a claim that an arché 
was everlasting would be unexceptional. Hence, on my general interpreta- 
tion of Parmenides’ poem, his claim that being cannot be an arché must in 
part be based on an argument that since being is, among other things, 
eternal, ic cannot be an arché. Sorabji (1983: 99-108) surveys the various 
interpretations, including that of Schofield, and concludes chat Parmenides 
means to attribute timelessness to being. 

Fr. B1.30, ‘and the beliefs of mortals in which there is no crue trust’ are 
presumably the conclusions arrived at by use of ‘an aimless eye and ringing 
ear and tongue’ at B7.4—5, rather chan by the use of reason alone. 

This will perhaps be doubted, if one recalls che testimony regarding the 
value of worship according to Epicurus or the claim chat he held that gods 
and wise men are friends. Cf. Usener (1887: fragments 384-94), These 
statements, however, must be balanced by Epicurus’ denial of providence, 
divination, and description of the perfectly untroubled existence of gods. In 
fact, the value of worship is purely psychological or social. It is useful to 
compare Epicurus’ polemic against popular theology in his Letter to Menoeceus 
(D.L. 10.123-4) with that of Xenophanes. 

For example, as reported by Simplicius (Jn De Caelo 242.18 [DK 67A14]), 
the Acomists held that there was an unlimited number of archai. As 
principles, indivisible and bereft of secondary qualities, they are quite 
intentionally other chan that which they explain. 

For divine names applied co the four elements or ‘roots’, earth, air, fire, and 
water cf. DK 31B6. Similar anthropomorphizing is applied to che principles 
of love and strife. Barnes (1982: 418-22) shows, however, that love and 
strife are occasionally to be interpreted in che texts as attributes of things 
rather than separate entities. Such principles are not likely co be satisfactory 
as ultimate explanations. 1 understand Empedocles to have conceded to 
Parmenides not only the truth of his fundamental dictum, but also che 
impossibility of non-evident archai. 
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Sextus, M. 7.90 (DK 59B21). See Diller (1932: 14—42) on non-philosophical 
sciencific uses of the principle in the sixch and fifth centuries. Cf. chapter 4, 
pp- 176-84, on the Sceptical attack on this principle. 

The Acomists, unlike Anaxagoras, insisted on che existence of the void (cf. 
Aristotle, Meta. 1.4,985b4—10), which they termed fo më on. This suggests 
to me not that questions abour the void are irrelevance to the understanding 
of a pluralist response to Parmenides, but chat the Atomists, however 
crudely, had guessed at a point missed by Anaxagoras, namely, that ‘being’ 
does not name a kind of thing, and so different kinds of things — che full and 
the empty - can have being. 

Simplicius, In Phys. 164.26 (DK 59B6). I must admit that I do not find the 
conjunction of this doctrine with the doctrine of homoeomeries nearly as 
puzzling as it is often made out to be. For the laccer doctrine, cf., for 
example, Aetius, Placita, 1.3.5 (DK 59A46). For if, as is suggested by 
certain passages in Simplicius (I» Phys. 156.13 [DK 59B12}, 175.12 [DK 
59B8}, 179.3f [DK 59B15)), natural substances are composed of the 
opposites, then every homoeomerous portion of every natural substance can 
be said to possess the same proportion of opposites in virtue of which it has 
its name and its powers. 

D.L., 2.8 (DK 59A1); Simplicius, In Phys. 156.13 (DK 59B12) and 300.27 
(DK 59B13) and Theophrastus, cited by Simplicius, In Phys. 27.17 (DK 
59A41). Once again we have che problem of the attribution of the term 
arché. Ic is certainly possible that Anaxagoras used this term for mous. More to 
the point, he describes zows in such a way chat ic in fact must be intended to 
function in the way I have characterized an arch?. The homoeomeries are also 
said to be for Anaxagoras archai, presumably of qualitative change. 
Atomists are equally faced with explaining locomotion. One way they may 
be plausibly thought to have done this is by conflating space with place so 
that locomotion results in the same atoms and the same void with no ‘new’ 
location or place. This approach is not taken by Anaxagoras because for him 
locomotion is not fundamental, presumably because qualitative change is not 
reduced to it but merely caused by it. This being che case, it is more 
difficule co ignore the question of the cause of the locomotion. See Barnes 
(1982: 397). 

Simplicius, Iz Phys. 164.24 and 156.13 (DK 59B12). According to 
Aristotle, che characteristic of exemption from admixture is intended co 
enable nous co be cognitionally identical with all chings. Cf. De Anima 
3.4.429a19-22. At 429b23-6 Aristotle adds the consideration chat it is 
difficult to see how an absolutely unmixed nous could think. This 
interpretation is perhaps anachronistic, but the principle that like knows like 
is at least of Pythagorean vintage. See Müller (1965: 3—7). And if nous is to 
know different things, it muse be capable of being like different things, chat 
is, not exclusively like any one of chem. 

Simplicius, In Phys. 300.31 (DK 59B13) and 157.7 (DK 59B14). The 
claims chat nous is ‘present where everyching else is’ and thar ‘there are some 
things in which there is nous’ are evidently not contradictory, but indicate a 
difference in the way nous ‘rules’ things with mind and things without. If 
nous is unmixed, chen its presence in non-intelligent substances indicates (1) 
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that nothing else in these substances is present in #¢ and (2) that although it 
governs their behaviour, it is nor there sufficiently dominant to give the 
name ‘intelligent substance’ to them. Aristotle (Meta. 1.3.984b15-18) says 
thar Anaxagoras held that sows was ‘in’ animals as it was ‘in’ nature without 
guessing that Anaxagoras intended different senses of ‘in’ in each case. The 
context indicates chat the words ‘separated off from’ are meant spatially for 
those things affected by the operation of nous and so when applied to nous 
itself, which is corporeal, certainly indicate spatial separation. Diogenes of 
Apollonia, perhaps influenced by Anaxagoras, offers che patently inept 
solution of making air the underlying substance of all things and attributing 
intelligence [nočsis} to ic. Cf. Simplicius, In Phys. 152.22ff (DK 64B5). Even 
if Barnes (1982: 567-83) is correct in opposing the orthodox interpretation 
and holding thar the arché is undifferentiated matter, Diogenes can hardly be 
said to have offered a solution to the obvious problem facing Anaxagoras. 
The corporality of nous is attested in the fragment referred to in note 81 (DK 
59B12). But cf. Philoponus (In De Anima ft.9) on nous as asõmaton. Guthrie 
(1965: 276-9) argues that nous is incorporeal or ‘very nearly so’ and chat the 
adjective eptotaton ( finest’) is to be understood metaphorically. 1 find this 
unconvincing. Once again, however, as in the case of Xenophanes, since the 
causality of the arché is obscure, it is very difficult co understand in what 
sense it is and is not like corporeal phenomena. 

Aristotle (De Anima 3.4.429a19-20) says that Anaxagoras held that ‘nous 
must exist without being blended in order chat it may rule [kratei}, that is, 
in order that it may know’. To this obscure equation of ruling and knowing 
must be added the interpretation of Meta. 12.10.1075b8—-9, where Aristotle 
says that for Anaxagoras nous moves [kinei] things. The two passages together 
clearly imply a distinction between knowing and moving, whatever the 
relationship berween ruling and moving might be. It is difficult co see why 
Cherniss (1971: 172, n122) takes the De Anima passage as an obvious 
misinterprecation of Anaxagoras based on an anachronistic assimilation of 
Anaxagoras’ theory of nous to Aristotle's own. For the sense in which 
Aristotle says that nous is a mover for Anaxagoras is explicitly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the sense in which nous is a producer both in De Anima and 
the Metaphysics. 

The statement of Aetius (Placita, 1.7.5 [Dox. Gr. 299}), that for Anaxagoras 
the arché is the nous theon, may well be a gloss. 

For example, by Barnes (1982: 405-8) and Schofield et al. (1980: 12-22) 
somewhat more tentatively. Thus, Schofield writes, ‘there is a good deal of 
evidence in the fragments which suggests that Anaxagoras did not mean to 
be talking of one supreme Mind so much as about mind in general.’ 


2 PLATO ON GOD AND THE FORMS 


See Prot. 330b6-cl, 349b1-6; Exuthyph. Sd1-5, 6d9-el; Meno 71b3-8, 
86d3-G. Also, Aristotle, Meta. 1.6.987b1-7. See Robinson (1953: ch.5) 
on the features of real definitions in the early and middle dialogues. 

See Tim. 51d3~52a4; Rep. 477d7ff; Crat. 439d3—440c1, Phil. 58d4-59c6; 
and Aristotle's testimony, especially Meta. 13.4.1078b15-17. See Penner 
(1987: 12-13 and passim), who argues extensively for the claim chat one 
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crucial existence proof for Forms is based on incorrigible conceptual states 
closely associated with the theory of recollection in Phd. 72e-77a. This 
existence proof and the ‘argumenc from che sciences’ are held to be the two 
main types of argument for che existence of Forms in the middle dialogues. 
Jordan (1983: 56-7) argues chat ‘Plato tends to infer ontological 
conclusions from epistemological premises’, adducing Tim. 51d3-7 and 
Rep. 467e7-A78eG as evidence. But the arguments in these passages, as 
Jordan seems to recognize, are hypothetical: if knowledge exists, Forms 
exist. It is indeed che case chat the interlocutors in both dialogues are 
receptive to the antecedent of the hypothetical. Plato does, however, as I 
argue presently, have a more basic argument, more basic in the sense that 
its soundness is independent of the existence of knowledge. According to 
this argument, even if knowledge does not exist, Forms exist. 

Rep. 596aG—7 is somewhat less explicit, but contains essentially che same 
argument. Meno 72a8-b6 presupposes the same argument. Cf. Soph. 
243e2-6; Phil. 34e3-4. Fine (1980: 216-17, 236-40) rejects the 
Parmenides and Republic passages as evidence that che one-over-many 
principle is the fundamental Form generator. Fine concedes (235) that some 
such principle is used for generating Forms in the early dialogues, but char 
an entirely new principle is required by Plato for generating separace 
Forms. Fine attempts to argue that Rep. 596aG-7, though it uses a one-over- 
many principle, alone does not mandate separate Forms. However, as she 
allows, by 597a ff separate Forms are invoked. Her only reason for rejecting 
the Parmenides passage is that the principle does not address the range of 
Forms, even though ic is clearly used to generate some separate Forms. As I 
argue below, a principle for generating Forms must be distinguished from 
the question of the range of Forms. Accordingly, given the evidence of the 
early dialogues, Fine’s implausible argument chat the use of che principle is 
present in Rep. 59626-7, though its use does nor entail the separation which 
is invoked one page later, and the distinction of the principle from the 
matter of the range of Forms, I must demur from Fine’s contention that an 
argument for Forms and an argument for separate Forms are radically 
different. Fine also holds that che Sophist passage is indeterminate. She does 
not contest the obvious import of the Philebus passage. 

Cf. Aristotle (Post. An. 1.11.77a5), where Aristotle neatly distinguishes 
Platonic anti-nominalism, which posits a ‘one over [para] many‘ from his 
own version which posits a ‘one according to {kata} many’. In this passage 
Aristotle's immediate point is chat universal demonstration is possible 
without Forms. Jordan (1983: 69-83) accepts chat the one-over-many 
principle is pact of ‘an important argument for the theory of Forms’. But 
Jordan believes chat this argument in Plato stems from a confusion 
regarding ‘context-dependent predicates’ (74). This seems co me to be 
simply false. The reason for positing Forms in the early dialogues, such as 
the Exthyphro and Meno, has nothing to do with such predicates and in the 
middle dialogues what is new is not a different reason for positing Forms, 
bur rather for separating them. Nehemas (1975: 108-9) holds a similar 
view, but this obliges him to make an implausible distinction berween 
Plato's doctrine in the central books of the Republic and the doctrine 
entailed by the general principle in Book 10.596a6—7. 
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The argument at Phd. 74a9~e4 regarding the equal sticks and stones does 
not argue from the imperfect co the perfect, but rather from our recognition 
of imperfect equality depending on our prior knowledge of the perfect. This 
means that when we use our senses to judge equality in the world we do not 
thereby artain cognicionally perfect equality, but rather that we must 
already have attained it. It does not mean chat the sticks and stones are not 
equal. On the futility of trying to defend Plato by postulating imperfect 
embodiment of Forms, see Crombie (1963: 284-92) and Nehemas (1975: 
LOSff). Cf. Penner (1987: 106-20, 181-90) for an acute and to my mind 
decisive refutation of imperfece embodiment. Aristotle (Meta. 
7.16. 040b28-30) says, ‘But chose who say che Forms exist, in one respect 
are right, in saying che Forms exist apart, if they are substances; but in 
another respect they are not right, because they say che one over many is a 
Form.’ Aristotle appears to understand the dilemma perfectly. Alexander 
(n Meta. 82.11-83.17), in reporting the Platonic argument from 
Aristotle's On the Ideas, seems to be saying thar the Platonist will hold that 
there is one nature in Form and instance despite their ontological disparity. 
For example, Cherniss (1944: 292-8) adduces Rep. 597a, Tim. 
52c2~3, and Soph. 240ab as evidence for the ontological dissimilarity of 
Forms and particulars and so for che inadmissability of any claim chat the 
Form is present in the sensible world. No one can deny the differences 
pointed to by Cherniss berween Forms and sensibles. I deny that they mean 
what he says they do. Perhaps che following analogy will have some 
persuasive force. A blueprint is ontologically different from a house, in the 
sense that one is two-dimensional and che other three-dimensional. But 
who can deny that they can have the same proportions? Cf. also his article 
on Parmenides (1932: 135-6). Allen (1965: 43—60, especially 48-56) and 
(1970: 145-7) argues similarly. Patterson (1985: 145) thinks that Plato 
can be a nominalist with respect to the sensible world because there need be 
no ‘immanent universals’ among sensibles. This view seems to leave Plato 
with no data to explain and to ignore the evidence of the Parmenides. For 
Patterson (25-62), sensibles are images of Forms, which is perfectly correct. 
But either this face is question-begging in relation to che postulation of 
Forms, or else it is another face about these images — identity in difference, 
which leads to their postulation. 

Cf. Allen (1983: 78-80) and Penner (1987: 67-9). The denial by Zeno of 
the possibility of any plurality includes or perhaps rests on the claim that, 
per impossibile, any putative plurality would have to consist of many 
individuals sharing the idencical attribute ‘one’. This is the unqualified 
denial thac chings distince could be the same. The identification of 
Eleacicism with extreme nominalism is a reductio ad absurdum of the former, 
despite Plato's profound debe to the fundamental insight of Parmenides. 
One central cask of Placonism is to appropriate that insight without falling 
prey to the absurdities of nominalism. 

On the arguments for anti-realism in science see Van Fraassen (1980; ch. 2) 
and Dummett (1978), especially chaprer 10. 

The objection is repeated several times in the central books of the 
Meta., e.g., 3.6.1003a7-13; 4.2.1005a5-13; 7.13.1038b39-1039a3, 
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7.16. 1040b28-30; 11.2.1060b21; 13.9.1086a34. Ac 13.9.1086b6—7 
Aristotle says chat separation of the Form, that is, making it an ousia, is the 
cause of his woes. Cf. Soph. El. 22.178b37-9; 179a8-10. On the various 
contradictions elicited by Aristotle see Robin (1908: 30-50). Teloh (1981: 
116-17) argues that Forms are not universals because ‘Aristotle's notion of a 
universal that is not “one in number” is utterly foreign to Plato’s thought.’ 
But for Aristotle che universal is primarily that which is predicable of many 
(as is a Form) and therefore not one in number. Aristotle's criticism is that 
Forms function universally and so cannot be individuals. 

Cf. Phd. 78d4-5; Rep. 476a5-6; Phil. 15a4-6. 

Parm. 132a2-4 is the clearest statement. Ir is generally conceded that che 
exposition of the doctrine in che first pare of this dialogue accurately 
represents the teachings of the middle dialogues. 

Cherniss (1945: 5-6) states, ‘Each {idea} is a perfect individual . . . bur 
each is a universal.’ This is what the texts say. Buc in the earlier book of 
Cherniss, much effort is directed co the denial of the latter feature, 
presumably because by ‘universal’ Cherniss understands only ‘a model’. I 
believe chat he is misled in thinking chat Plato does not intend the model 
to be a universal in the sense that it is univocally predicable of all its 
instances. Buc univocity is entailed by the explanation of identity in 
difference. At Phd. 102d6-8, Plato says chat neither the Form of Tallness 
nor the tallness in us admit of smallness. If the tallness in us is only an 
image of the Form of Taliness, why is this so? If we consider the properties 
of images qwa images, say, paintings, they certainly cannot without 
argument be said to possess features identical with chose of their model qua 
model. For example, the paint is different from skin. Imagery is not a 
substitute for a metaphysical explanation of identity in difference. 

The seminal article is by Vlastos (1954) reprinted in Allen (1965: 231-65). 
This impressive essay has had the unfortunate effect of focusing attention on 
one argument in isolation from che rest. Consequently, che so-called ‘third 
man argument’ has itself noc been properly situated within the context of 
Plato's critical reflection on his own theory of Forms. Cf. my assessment 
(1981: 19-28). 

Cf. Allen's analysis (1983: 113-27). By ‘instance’ I mean to express only 
what is implied at 130b4, where Parmenides characterizes Socrates’ theory 
as distinguishing between the Form of Likeness and the likeness we possess. 
The latter is an instance of the former. That Likeness and likeness in us are 
distinct is indicated by the use here of choris; that they are nevertheless 
qualitatively identical I have both argued for and 1 take to be implied by 
132a2-4. 

For example, Cherniss, in Allen (1965), argues thus at 365-369, 

I cake it that this argument is the refutation of the argument underlying 
Crat. 432d1-3 where it is claimed chat images are not the exact 
counterparts of Forms. Another way of stating this point is to say that that 
which the Form’s name names is univocally predicable of whatever it is 
predicable. On the implausibilicy of understanding this predication 
equivocally cf. White (1981: 214-20, 298-300) and Nehemas (1979: 97). 
Also Teloh (1981: 120-5), who rightly stresses that the paradigmatic 
function of a Form requires univocity. Nehemas rightly points out (98-9) 
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that the denial of equivocity does not prevent the Form from being 
exclusively that which its name names. 

Owen (1968: 108ff) distinguishes what he calls ‘A-predicaces' and 'B- 
predicates’. A-predicates belong to a Form in virtue of its status as a Form; 
for example, immutability. B-predicates ate true of Forms in virtue of che 
particular concept they represent. Owen holds that Aristotle is justified in 
arguing that Plato is led into self-concradictory statements about these 
predicates, despite the distinction. Thus, the Form of Man qua man is 
mutable, but qua Form it is immutable. Vlastos (1981: 323-4) argues 
that Aristotle does not recognize this distinction as Plato's and that even if 
he did, Plato could nor use it to defend his theory against Aristotle's 
paradoxes. Vlastos’ reason for holding the latter is that to speak of che Form 
qua Form or Form qua its nature is nonsense. Santas (1983: 232-63, 
especially 241-52) and 1985 (236-7) expresses che distinction exactly as I 
have done, although Santas thinks its possibility depends on taking Forms 
as ideal exemplars. 

Cf. Top. 5.7.137b3~13, 6.10. 148a15—22, 7.4. 154a15—20. Aristotle (Mera. 
1.9.990b29-34) argues chat, contrary to what the Placonists wish to hold, 
their principle for explaining participation should lead chem to hold that 
whatever participates in the Form of Double must participate in its 
eternality. From this argument, it is clear that (1) putative distinctions 
between (a) predicates which belong to a Form qua its nature and (b) 
predicates which belong to a Form qua Form were a part of intra-Academic 
discussion; (2) one way of construing this distinction leads to absurdity; (3) 
Plato wished to avoid this absurdity. 

l am not suggesting by this example that a real distinction of the sore being 
discussed depends on a substance ontology. If anything, it is the other way 
around. It should be added that opacity in epistemic propositional contexts 
does not alter this poine. If the evening star is only conceptually distinct 
from the morning star, but if beliefs about the one entity so described have 
different truth conditions, the conceptual distinction does not turn into a 
real distinction. 

Owens (1978: 379-99) has argued chat for Aristotle form is per se not 
numerable; it is one in individual things, and considered universally in the 
intellect. I believe chat Owens is right abour Aristotle and I believe that the 
passages from the Topics cited above support my argument chat Aristotle at 
least was aware of attempts at a similar distinction by Plato. The difference 
between the two versions of the distinction is, of course, that Plato insists 
on the ontological foundation for predication. So, the nature of che Form 
must not only be found in individual instances of it and in che mind but 
chéris as well, 

The existence of Forms explains che possibility of instantiation, Ie does nor 
explain it by reducing ic to something more simple, as J. Cook Wilson saw 
(Cook Wilson 1926: 146-7, 344-8). 

Ic is a nice question as co why anyone should think that Forms apart from 
their natures or ontological place-holders should as such have attributes. 
Two points are relevant here. First, che postulation of hypothetical entities 
is a strange business where the entities are often found to possess very 
unusual attributes if they are to do their job. Second, it is quite true chat 
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the scientist often discovers an intolerable tension in these attributes and is 
forced to push on, either postulating different entities or reconstructing the 
original entity. In face, we shall see that for Plato nous and che Form of the 
Good both serve in the task of reconstruction. 

Regen (1988: 3-31) takes the regress arguments as serious, but the self- 
predication of Forms as essential to the epistemological role they play. His 
solution is to postulate a hierarchy of Forms, where the lower are 
actualizations of the higher. The higher Forms are the ‘definitions’ of the 
lower. For example, the Form of Man is the ‘intersection’ of the Forms of 
Rationality, Animality, Two-Footedness, etc. These higher Forms are in 
themselves not knowable and because only che lower Forms participate in 
them, the regress arguments fail (28~9). Regen’s view arbitrarily isolates 
the regress arguments from the rest of the first part of the Parmenides for 
reply. It anticipates che direction of Plotinus’ interpretation of Plato, 
provided one add the crucial role of nous in che later dialogues. I know of no 
non-arbitrary way of solving the problem other than the one I am 
proposing. Of course, one may hold that ic is insoluble. 

Peterson (1973: 451-70) suggests as an interpretation of self-predication 
‘Pauline predication’. Thus, roughly, ‘F is f ‘ may be interpreted as 
‘whatever participates in F is f *. Peterson is hesitant to attribute this 
interpretation to Plato and, as she points out (465), this interpretation fails 
for generic Forms. If, as I have argued, absurd cases of self-predication are 
an unacceptable consequence of the one-over-many principle, Pecerson's 
suggestion does not address the real issue. The solution is not simply to 
reinterpret self-predication. 

See Prauss (1966: 99-136), where a similar interpretation of sensibles is 
given without recourse to che real distinction between Form and nature. 
Patterson (1985: 106-9) provides another argument for the rejection of 
essentialism, especially in the Phaedo. 

In response co the arguments of the firse part of the Parmenides, scholars 
may take basically one of chree views: (a) the objections are captious and do 
not require serious adjustment in the theory of Forms to be answered; they 
need only be exposed. This is che view of Cherniss (1965: 3G0ff) and Allen 
(1965: 59-60); (b) the objections are completely persuasive and cannot be 
answered; thus, after che Parmenides, whatever Plato's ontology may be, 
Forms are no part of it. This is the view of Owen (1965: 318-22) and Ryle 
(1965: 117-18); (c) the objections can be met, but only by an adjustment 
or development in the theory. Ic should be clear chat I belong to the third 
group. Many of those belonging to groups (b) and (c) have noticed 
something like the distinction between Form and nature in the later 
dialogues, though only those in (c) are apt to take it as a part of a 
development within the theory of Forms. Kucharski (1949: pare 4) is a 
good example of a scholar who recognizes the distinction, but holds chat 
Forms are abandoned in the later dialogues in favour of their natures, which 
become genera and species. Evidently, for Kucharski, these genera and 
species are to be understood along Aristotelian lines such chae cheir 
foundations are in sensible individuals. This view seems to me to be grossly 
false to che texts. Ie forces Kucharski, among other things, to dismiss the 
entire Timaeus as mythical and to leave unexplained the eternal necessary 
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connections between gené in the Sophiss and the face that che sumploké ton 
eidén is the ontological foundation for contingent truths. Malcolm (1985: 
79-91) recognizes the distinction, but it is not clear what he means to 
make of it. I believe chat Keyt (1969: 11-14) also recognizes che 
distinction, bur thinks Plato does nor. Cf. his larer article (1971: 230-5). 
See F.M. Cornford (1934: 269-79) on the various schools of 
interpretation of che megista gené. Teloh (1981: 189-99) rightly notes that 
the science of dialectic in the Sophist can proceed without answering the 
question regarding ontological status of the megista gené. 

Frede (1968: 88) denies that Plato makes a distinction between F and the 
nature of F. Frede, however, is thinking of a real distinction between 
entities, not a real distinction within one entity. The texts he cites are 
sufficient to deny che first, but not the second. Moravesik (1973: 158-80) 
and Ketchum (1978: 42-62) argue that the gené are ‘kinds’ of phenomena 
dependent on sensibles. Peck (1952: 49) writes, ‘If each [genos} has its own 
nature . . . it must surely be its own nature which in fact makes it other 
than the rest. Ic is absurd to suppose thae any genos A cannot be other than a 
genos B except by partaking in a third genos C.’ And a little later, most 
revealingly, Being” is a part of the very nature of the Form, not another 
“Form” which has to be “partaken of”. Peck simply does not consider the 
possibility that a real distinction between a Form and its nature could be 
operating in this dialogue. 

255e5—6 reads: ‘for each one is different from the others not because of its 
own nature [phusis} but because of its partaking in the character [idea] of 
difference’. The phrase ‘ics own nature’ is difficule. The Form of Difference 
is one of che gené which is different from the others not because of its own 
nature but because of what it partakes in, namely, difference. Whatever che 
exact import of the phrase ‘because of its own nature’, a distinceion between 
the Form of Difference and what it partakes in seems demanded. I gloss the 
passage as follows. A Form has che property of being different from any 
other Form not because it is an existing entity with a nature but because 
Forms possess any properties because they participate in a nature. 
Participation as an explanation of property possession is thus contrasted 
with the explanation of being a subject which participates. This would 
apply unequivocally co the Form of Difference. A real distinction between 
participant, i.e., Form, and what is participated in, i.e., nature, follows. 
Viastos (1981: 340, nl3) denies che applicability of the principle 
laid down in this passage co the Form of Difference because of the ‘strongly 
aliorelative connotation of “participation”’. Aliorelation is accounted for 
adequately by che distinction of Form and nature. Nehemas (1982: 
353-7) argues for the applicability of the principle to difference, buc 
differs in his interpretation of its meaning. 

See Gerson (1986: 259-62) for a discussion of how the distinction of Form 
and nature operaces in the megista gené deductions. Particularly to be nored 
is 255b8~c6, the argument which seeks co distinguish the gené of being and 
sameness. This argument is widely held to be fallacious. Cf. Vlastos (1981: 
286, n40); Owen (1970: 266, addirional note); and Peck (1952: 48-9), 
who is forced to describe che Eleatic Stranger as wilfully producing 
sophistic arguments. Employing the distinction of Form and nature saves 
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Plato from che appearance of a very crude logical blunder. Of course, chis 
will not carry much weight for some. 

The words at 15b7—-8, ‘che same one coming to be at the same time in one 
and many’, do not imply that the nature is ‘one’ or ‘same’ per se, except 
equivocally. For to be ‘one’ and ‘same’ means to participate in the nature of 
the Forms of Unity and Sameness, something which no nature does. See the 
next note. 

23c4—d10. At 26d4—5 che limit is said not co be a ‘real unity’, which I take 
to be support for my identification of ic with the natures of Forms. 
Kucharski (1949: 302-8) rightly connects these monads with the Forms of 
the Parmenides, pointing out chat che problems there cannot be ignored. 
Kucharski is wrong, in my view, in proceeding co argue that the monads 
are chen implicitly dismissed in favour of the dialectic of generic and 
specific classification at 16c ff. A method for the examination of the natures 
of Forms, separated from an eternal foundation, and hence only 
adventitiously connected, is not what Plato cakes to be a gift of che gods. 
Kucharski’s interpretation simply does not take into account the role of nous 
in the later dialogues. 

See below, pp.70-1, for further discussion of this passage. See Hackforth 
(1945: 37-43) for a concise discussion of the difficulties of identifying the 
Forms with any of the four items in che classification. Gosling (1975: 
185-206) provides a fuller discussion and a schema of interpretations, 
along with a useful set of criteria for assessing these. It would take me too 
far afield to attempt a solution to all the interpretative problems in Phil. 
23c4-d10. I do wish co assert, however, that a distinction between Form 
and nature does provide an essential tool for the beginning of an overall 
solution. 

The description of the limit at Phil. 25a6-b3 suggests chat Forms are ratios 
of numbers, but the evidence is far from decisive and the matter is outside 
my main concern. 

Keyt (1971: 232-4) argues that che demiurge makes the world according 
to the Form of Living Creature, endowing it not only with the natures 
contained within that Form but also with the attributes of uniqueness and 
everlastingness, attributes that, stricely speaking, should only belong to the 
Form. According to Keyt, if Plato were aware of a distinction between the 
attributes of a Form qua Form and its attributes gua the nature it is, he 
would not have the demiurge do this. In reply to this, everlascingness is not 
equivalent co che eternality of Forms, as Plato explicitly recognizes 
(38b8—c3) and che uniqueness of this world is explained by the decision of 
the demiurge. Buc this does not make this world a Form. It uniquely 
contains all intelligible entities. The passage 51d-53b presumes the 
distinction Keye thinks Plato ignores in the earlier passage. 

On the basis of Aristotle's testimony (Meta. 1.9.990b13-17 and 991b6-7), 
Platonists apparently did regard artifacts, ‘negative’ properties, and relations 
as special problems for the theory of Forms. Cf. 12.3.1070a18-20, 
13.4.1079a4-13. I understand these doubts co indicate either a relatively 
early and unsophisticated understanding of the ‘one-over-many’ principle or 
a worry over the ontological status of that which Forms cannot explain, for 
example, artifacts as such. 
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Cf. Ep. VII 342de, on whose authenticity I propose to base no argument. 
The Republic passage should be glossed by Sts. 262c10—263a1 where Plato 
cautions that language is not an infallible guide in these matters. We may 
perhaps be able co distinguish che data of common sense which uses general 
terms very freely and the data of science which would provide the basis for a 
distinction between common names which have a foundation in reality and 
those which do noc. Forms are perhaps postulated provisionally co explain 
the former; they need only be definitively posited relative to the latter. Cf. 
Fine (1980: 212~27), who agrees that Plato does not regard a merely 
linguistic criterion as adequate for the postulation of Forms. 

Cf. Lovejoy (1960: 50-5). The question of whether or not che demiurge is 
to be taken literally is logically independent of such a principle. 

See, for example, Prot. 328d—-334c for the arguments that virtue is a unity. 
See Penner (1973: 35—68), whose interpretation gives the sense of reductive 
analysis that is operating even in this relatively early dialogue. Alexander 
(in Meta. 56.15) attempts to understand developments in the theory of 
Forms in terms of a reductionism. In gencral, F shall understand 
‘reductionism’ in the theory of Forms as referring to any analysis of Forms 
into ontologically prior or simpler components. 

The Forms are also said to be somehow connected in Rep. 476a4—7 and 
Parm. 133c8. Nehemas (1973: 482-91), and White (1976: 140-5), deny 
chat chere are Forms of Threeness, Fire, Snow, and Soul in the Phaedo. I 
find this interpretation unconvincing because Plato's only device for 
explaining necessary connections ‘here below’, such as that between 
threeness and oddness, is in terms of a necessary connection among Forms. 
So, the reason why snow is necessarily cold is that there is some eternal 
necessary connection berween the Form of Snow and the Form of Coldness. 
The central argument of this chapter, however, would not be altered should 
it turn out chat Forms of sortals are to analysed away into Forms of 
attributes. Ie should be recalled chat Socrates’ doubts regarding such Forms 
in Parm. 130cl-2 seem to be assuaged by Parmenides’ reply at el-3 and 
evidently laid to rest in Tim. 51b7-cl. But I do not deny that Plato's 
understanding of what it meant to claim that a Form of, say, Fire exists 
may well have changed in the course of his development. 

The clearest statements that Forms can be parts are at Sts. 263b5, Soph. 
257b6-d2, and Tim. 30c6-7, but in none of these texts is the metaphor 
explained. At Soph. 253d5—e2 the cask of the dialectician is described as 
discerning ‘one Form everywhere extended throughout many, where each 
one lies apart, and many Forms, different from one another, embraced from 
without by one Form, and again one Form connected in a unity through 
many wholes, and many Forms, entirely marked off apart’. Ic is a passage 
such as this which provides plausibility to the interpretation of che later 
theory of Forms according co which Plato has shifted from ontological to 
conceptual relations. Below, 1 try to give this interpretation its due without 
denying what I take to be Plato’s unamended ontological commitment. See 
Allen (1970: 87-100) for a good account of partial identity in che early 
dialogues. 

In che Sophist the koinonia ton eidon and the sumploké tin eidén, admittedly 
named metaphorically, cannot be rendered intelligible as ontological claims 
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without necessary connections between Forms. This is surely the case if 
Forms are postulated by Plato co explain that which is intelligible in the 
sensible world, for example, chat 'X is f and chat °X is f, if it is g’. 
Some scholars, e.g. Allen (1983: 280), hold thac the megista gené of the 
Sophist ace only adduced dialectically and are not intended as Forms. This 
interpretation, I believe, is a response to the unsolvable problems which 
result from failing to distinguish Form and nature for each genos. 1 wish to 
stress, however, that the difficulties sketched here in no way depend 
exclusively upon the positing of such Forms. The same problems can be 
generated easily for che tradicional Forms, Plato's fidelity to which Allen 
would not question. 

Cf. Tim. 35a1-2, 37a; Soph. 253d5, 257a5, 259b3. 

On the Form of the Good as arché cf. 511c7 and the other references to this 
Form, 517b8—cl, 518¢9, 526e1, 532c5-6, 534cl and 540a8—-9. Ac Phdr. 
245d2-3 Plato clearly recognizes chat a principle must stand outside of that 
of which it is a principle. 

Three passages — 518c9, 526e3-4, 532c5S-G6 — refer to che Form of the 
Good in comparison to other things {onta], suggesting thart it is false to say 
that just because this Form is epekeina tës ousias, it is not one of fa onta. But 
it is also explicitly denied to be ousia (509b8-9). Ic is an aitia of other 
Forms, an arché, and other chan what it causes. As De Vogel (1986: 45-9) 
rightly argues, the grammar of the comparisons in the above passages does 
not at all oblige us to attribute to Plato a contradictory conception of the 
Good. Thus, the Form of the Good should be conceived of as superior in 
comparison to any onta, not the best among onta. 

At Rep. 511d2 the dependence of Forms is on the ‘unhypothetical’ arché. 
The dependence of the Forms appears to contradict a passage such as Symp. 
211b1 where the Forms are described as auto kath auto meth auto. Cf. Phd. 
78de, 100b6, but also Tim. S1cl, which certainly require an explanation 
especially, one would think, if it were to be located as a middle dialogue 
written soon after the Republic. 

In Phd. 96a-99d the aucobiography of Socrates is used to contrase an 
incerpretation of the sore of explanations offered by Anaxagoras wich an 
explanation in terms of ‘whac is bese’. The latter is held co be an ultimate 
explanation, that is, one not itself in need of explanation. But in Phd. 
100b6 the Form of the Good is mentioned alongside the Form of Beauty 
and che Form of Largeness and has no priority. The potential for 
superordinacion, however, is clear. That which is bese for something is the 
fulfilment of its nature. Gorg. 499e already indicates clearly the notion of 
the that which is good as a telos. 

Murdoch (1970: 94-5) stresses the superordination of the Good in the 
order of action and knowing. ‘The mind which has ascended to the vision of 
the Good can subsequently see the concepts through which it has ascended 
(are, work, nature, people, ideas, institutions, situations, erc., etc.) in their 
true nature and in their proper relationship co each other.’ Apare from the 
unfortunate use of the word ‘concepts’ | share Murdoch's view. But rhis 
view, far from excluding an ontological superordination, depends on it. 
Plato goes on to say chat che Form of the Good is che cause of knowledge 
and truth (e2—3) and to repeat the claim that it provides [perecher} truth and 
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knowledge (509a7). Cf. the interesting parallel in Aristotle (Meta. 
2.993b26-31), where ‘chac which is truest is che cause of truth is 
everything else’ and the cause of being. Santas (1985: 238-9) holds that che 
Form of the Good provides the properties of Forms qua Forms and nor the 
properties of Forms qua their natures. This cannot be right if there are 
Forms pervading all che others, such as a Form of Sameness, Difference, 
erc., which account for the properties Forms qua Forms possess. Santas 
takes the Form of the Good as the most ‘abstract’ Form, which is surely an 
inversion of Platonic reasoning. In an earlier paper (1980: 251), Santas 
argues for an abstract racher than concrete understanding of the Form of the 
Good because in che latter case this Form would be a jumble of all the other 
Forms. This is plainly a mistake which ignores virtuality and analogical 
predication. Scill, Santas gives a useful account of the connection between 
the metaphysical and teleological dimensions combined in the posculation 
of such a Form. 

Krämer (1969: 6) rejects a celeological role for che Form of the Good 
because it is a cause of being, even though these two functions are hardly 
mutually exclusive. 

Cf., for example, Sextus (M.11.70) and the references in De Vogel (1969: 
210-21). See Rowan (1977: 402, n77) on those scholars who claim chat che 
Good is god in Plato. Hardie (1936: 153-6) argues for this view. Cf. 
Shorey (1895: 212, 239), who recognizes clearly enough chat insofar as the 
Good is an arché it may reasonably be described in religious language. 
Doherty (1956: 441-60) reviews che scholarship in che two opposing 
modern camps. According to François (1957: 298), the Form of the Good is 
nowhere explicitly called ‘god’ in che dialogues. However, he notes, at Rep. 
$08a9 the sun which is an image of che Good is called sheos. The other 
passages he cites as evidence that the Form of the Good is theos — Rep. 
597bd, 613b; Thr. 176b; Phil. 22c — are perhaps not decisive and more 
easily taken as identifying theos with nous. Cherniss (1944: 603-6) argues 
thar che Form of the Good cannot be god because it is noc identical with 
nous, which is god or an essential characteristic of god. We can agree with 
Cherniss that che Form of the Good is not nous. That it is god in the sense 
of an arché is plain from the text of the Republic. Cf. Verdenius (1954: 
243-6). The superordinate status of the Form of the Good need not 
eliminate the status of nous as arché and so as god, for nous is arché in the 
sense of producer of intelligibility in the sensible world. 

Rep. 379a-382c Plato insists on the simplicity and goodness of god and the 
face that poets are inveterate theological liars. Who is this god? The 
demiurge or the Form of the Good or a soul of the heavens? Plato does not 
say, merely laying down in this passage the conditions upon which 
theological discussion must proceed. Cf. Krämer (1969: 9-18) on che 
postulation of the Form of the Good as constitutive of a response to 
Parmenides. Kramer, however, 17, makes the false inference from che Form 
of the Good as relevante to a response to Parmenides, to its being equivalent 
to the One. Consequently, he holds that Plato's ‘unwritten doctrine’ is 
already presene in che Republic. 

On homoiosis the cf. Rep. 352a, 383c, 501b, 613a, 621b; Phd. 78c; Phdr. 
249c; Tht. 176b. 
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Ross (1951: 241-2) simply assumes that PAi/. 65a, which treats of the 
goodness of a sensible composite as comprising beauty, truth, and 
proportion, is referring to the Form of che Good. Nectleship (1929: 
231-3) identifies the Form of the Good with goodness as final cause in , 
Phd. 99c5-6, with the good in the Philebus passage, and with che demiurge 
of che Timaeus. Phd. 100b6, which places the Form of che Good alongside a 
Form of Beauty and Largeness, provides no grounds for claiming a priority 
for the Form of the Good as is found in che Republic. Socrates’ avowed 
preference for teleological explanations, as recounted in his autobiography, 
does not exclude non-teleological explanations that are perfectly adequate. 
Thus I think chat Hager (1970: 11-21) is mistaken in arguing chat in the 
Phaedo is to be found both the Form of the Good as arché and a divine nous 
identical with Forms. The ‘best soul’ of Laws 10.897c8 is sometimes 
advanced as a candidate for identity with the Form of the Good, bur 
incorrectly, since it is distinguished from the ‘complete virtue’ (cl) in 
which it partakes. 

On the denial of sensible attributes, cf. che deductions from 137d7-141e9; 
on the denial of its cognizabilicy, cf. 142a1—6; on its not even being one, 
cf. 141e10-142a1. 

Cf. In Parm. 1072,19~-1077.18; cf. Theologia Platonica 1.10.12. 

The implausibility of identifying the one of the first hypothesis of the 
Parmenides with che Form of the Good or its successor as first principle is 
further established by the argument against Parmenides’ One in the Sophist 
244b6-245e5. The point of this difficule argument seems to be chat that 
which is perfectly one, like the one in the first hypothesis of the Parmenides, 
cannot be named or even exist. 


Cf. Meta. 1.6.988a8-15, bl1-16, 14.4.1091b13—15; E.E. 1218a19ff. 
According to Ross (1951: 243), the Good is ‘displaced by the One‘ in the 
later phases of Plato's doctrine. Perhaps ‘displaced’ is too strong a word to 
describe a shift in attention in che later dialogues. 

See Krämer (1959: 474-6) on the interpretation of the Form of the Good as 
unity. 

Apare from the Aristotelian testimony, the only relatively clear evidence is 
in one report on Plato's public lecture on the good. Cf. Aristoxenus, Harm. 
2.30-1 (Ross 1955: 111). It should be added, however, chat there is 
extensive testimony that Plato, in che course of his lecture on the good, 
posited the one along with the indefinite dyad as ultimate principles. Cf. 
the testimonia collected in Ross (1 11—20). Ic is certainly not implausible that 
there is confusion in taking a discussion of the principles of che one and che 
indefinite dyad in a lecture on the good to imply an identification of this 
one and che Form of che Good. Nevertheless, this putative confusion is no 
excuse for refusing to try to understand, on Platonic principles, any 
connection berween the Form of che Good and a principle of unity, whose 
Platonic sponsorship is coo well-attested to ignore. Cf. Hager (1970: 
103-29). I do not accept Findlay’s hypothesis (1974: 46) that ‘Plato's 
preoccupation with what is generic must necessarily have made him look in 
the direction of a single, supremely generic Nature, a descendent of Socratic 
Goodness and Eleatic Unity, however much he may afterwards have been 
led to place that Nature beyond, rather than in, the Eidetic Order’. | 
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believe the concept of an arché is from the start in Plato different from chat 
of the generic. 

We certainly need not go to the extreme of Krämer and Gaiser in 
postulacing an esoteric doctrine underlying all che dialogues. The issue here 
is very complex. In my view Kramer (1959: part IV.1) errs in ignoring the 
seriousness of the challenge in part one of the Parmenides and hence can find 
no motive in che dialogues for an alteration in chat theory that would lead 
cowards the reductionism implicit in the doctrine of the principles of the 
one and indefinite dyad. Accordingly, Krämer is inclined to locate that 
doctrine as an esoteric teaching present as early as the Gorgias. As for the 
reductionism itself, I believe the evidence is sufficient to indicate that in 
general terms it was an hypothesis Plato discussed, bur that the evidence 
does not enable us to know either the details (if Plato had worked them our) 
or how seriously he took che hypothesis. 

Cf. De An. 1.2.404b23 where Aristotle says chat Plato identified nous with 
to hen. Cf. also Meta. 1.6.988a8ff, Phys. 3.4.203a8ff; Alexander, In Meta. 
55.20ff; Simplicius, In Phys. 454.22ff, 248.2~12; Sextus, M.10.248-80. 
Sayre (1983: 75-84) argues for the prudent middle ground regarding the 
issue of Plato's ‘unwritten doctrines’, namely, that they are in face identical 
with later developments of the theory of Forms and that these developments 
can be glimpsed in the later dialogues, especially the Philebus. I find myself, 
however, in considerable disagreement with Sayre’s argument throughout 
the book over what chese developments are. Very briefly, our disagreement 
stems from our divergent diagnose of the first part of the Parmenides and 
from our views regarding the correce dating of the Timaeus. Sayre (118-86) 
argues skilfully for an interpretation of the Philebus which goes a long way 
towards justifying the ancient testimony regarding Placo’s lacer doctrines. 
Nevertheless, his interpretation does not encompass the relevance of nous co 
the later doctrines. We differ specifically in this regard. For | do not think 
he has shown that Aristotle's testimony chat Forms are composed of the one 
and the great-and-small can be sustained from the dialogues. Cf. Hager 
(1970: 126-9) who comes to a similar conclusion on the basis of a 
reconsideration of the evidence. The dialogues indicate che relevance of nous 
in this regard. As for che composition of sensibles, chat is another matter. 
Sayre provides much more convincing evidence for their composition from 
chese principles. 

Cf. Tim. 28c4; Phil. 28¢7-8; Laws 10.897b7-8. Solmsen (1942: 92) 
argues that ‘the place of {Plato's} god is on the boundary between Being 
and Becoming. He is the principle through which the physical world of 
Becoming parcakes of the qualities of Being’. To argue thus is co specify 
god as soul and co deny both the generation of soul and its subordination 
both to zous and co the Form of the Good. On the subordination of che 
demiurge to the Form of the Good see Gaiser (1968: 193-4). 

For example, cf. Gorg. 504c7-d3. Phd. 79b1~2 posies the difference 
between body and soul and then moves to the conclusion that they are 
different encities. 

Cf. Phd. 115d8-e4; Rep. 46946-9; Akib. I, 130c3-G, e8~9. 

Cf. Akib. 1, 128-32d; Ap. 29a; Charm. 164d4; Phd. 115c; Protag. 313al- 
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The recognition of the phenomenon of weakness of the will as explained in 
the story of Leontius at Rep. 440a is a crucial moment not only in Plato's 
development away from the psychology of Socrates but in his moral 
philosophy as well. 

See Gerson (1986: 352-69) on the structure of this argument. 

A poine that Stoics and Sceptics were always eager to make. 

I take it that Parmenides is the source for the view thae intellect and 
intelligibles are identical in nature. Cf. Des Places (1964: 63-102) on the 
use of the term in the dialogues and his conclusion, ‘Platon insiste moins 
sur la parenté de l'homme avec Dieu que sur la parenté de l'âme, 
spécialement de I’intellece, avec les Idées et avec l'être’ (95). 

The Republic says that the Form of the Good is the cause of knowability in 
Forms and cruth. If the Form of the Good is virtually what all the 
subordinate Forms are, then they are knowable because of what this Form 
is, the ultimate cognitive goal of the philosopher. 

For example, Phdr. 247de, 265d; Sts. 262a~263b; Tim. 28b, 52b, 53b. It 
is to be noted chat the fact chat the Forms are ungenerated does nor prevent 
them from being oncologically dependent on the Form of the Good. 

See Pester (1971: t9ff) for a good discussion of the two basic schools of 
interpretation of this passage: (1) it proves that there is motion of Forms 
and (2) it only proves that there is motion in soul and that soul belongs ro 
pantelés on. De Vogel (1969: 176-82) gives a concise analysis of the 
problems in the passage which a satisfactory interpretation must solve. 
Cf. 248a10-13 where the ‘friends’ wish to distinguish between genesis, 
cognized by aisthésis, and ontés ousia, cognized by means of /ogismos with the 
soul. Similarly, che conclusion of the entire argument at 249c10—d4 which 
holds that we must accept the reality of everything that is changing and 
everything that is changeless is not the dialectical ‘sum’ of the refutations of 
the giants and the gods, since the gods never denied the reality of the 
changeable in the sense chat the giants denied the reality of the immaterial. 
This is the mistake made by Ross (1951: 111). 

Cf. Pester (1971; 45-6). The phrase pantelés on is uniquely paralleled by Rep. 
477a3 where it refers to the ‘really real’. It is also evidently the contrary of 
to médamés on (237b7-8) which refers to the absolute negation of being, in 
contrast to fo më on, which is relative non-being and is possessed by 
everything that is. Whether Tim. 31b1, which refers to che model used by 
the demiurge as so panteles zéon, is another parallel remains to be seen. It 
should be added that if one holds that this passage indicates an equation of 
the being of the sensible world with the being of Forms, then this passage 
is contradicted by Tim. 27d6-27al and Phil. $9al2—b2. Malcolm (1983: 
115-27) argues that the refutation of che friends of che Forms entails no 
new doctrinal shift in Plato's thinking. Malcolm is right to emphasize che 
dialectical character of the fourfold refutation of chose who have spoken of 
being, namely, none have defined being but have only given an inventory of 
beings or a property of being. Nevertheless, there is no dialectical point in 
the refutation or correction of the friends of the Forms (admitted by 
Malcolm to represent the earlier Plato) unless they are forced to allow sous 
into the ontés on. 

Pester (1971: 94-102) does not appreciate that this is the general 
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conclusion of the historical survey of those who have spoken of being. 
Hence. his dismissal of the position I have defended seems to me 
unfounded. 

249b12-c8. Many scholars have resisted the incerpretation I am supporting 
because they thought it entailed this unacceptable cesule. The friends of the 
Forms, too, deny che real reality of nous for this reason (248d4—e4). I do not 
believe cheir refutation or my interpretation requires this. It requires only 
that nous be admitted into the really real. The requirement of stable Forms 
for knowledge recalls Cras. 439b10—440d6 and Tht. 152c5—6. The motion 
pertaining to the cognition of Forms is attributed to the world-soul at Tim. 
40a7—b1. Cf.89e5—G. There is also a ‘motion of nous’ ac Laws 897¢5-6. Cf. 
Keyt (1969: 11-14) who argues chat being known (and so being changed) 
is an accidental attribute of Forms. Buc if Forms are essentially changeless, 
chen change could not be an attribute of chem at all. 

Hager (1970: 53-9) argues that the identification of the Forms with sous is 
made because if the Forms were not alive they would not be perfect, that is, 
if they were not actually, eternally, known, they would be mere 
possibilities. | chink that this interpretation is not far from the truth, but 
an explanation of why this is so is needed. My explanation is: if che 
existence of Form A and the existence of Form B were different, A and B 
could not be related. The only way che existence of A and B could be 
identical is if they were identical with C, that is, an eternal cognizer. 
Cf. 39e6-9 where it is most implausible to separate the ideas in the 
demiurge from the ideas it contemplates. Note that the ergon of 
contemplation for che demiurge is production as is the case for the lover of 
beauty in che Symposium and the philosopher in the Republic. A demiurge is 
explicitly referred to also in Rep. 507¢7, 530a6; Soph. 265c4; Sts. 270a5, 
273b1. I do not suppose that in the Republic passages the demiurge has 
exactly the same function as in the later dialogues. 

29e1-3. See Foster (1935: especially 459-60) for a provocative discussion of 
the differences between the demiurge and the Christian creator and che 
development of natural science. 

Cf. 47e4, 52a4. Ac 30d1-2 the demiurge makes the world according co the 
‘noblest among the things which are intelligible [xooumenon} and at 37a1-2 
the demiurge itself is said to be ‘the best of che eternal intelligibles 
[voton]. Much effort has been invested in trying to avoid the obvious 
inference because ic is thoughe that if che demiurge is noéton ic would, 
absurdly, be identical with che Form of the Good or equivalent to all che 
Forms. Taylor (1928: 176) writes that in 37al ‘it is a mistake to attempt to 
get some kind of modern ‘idealism’ out of this simple phrase. All chat is 
meanc is that though we cannot see God we can think of Him’. Taylor's 
caution, obviously well taken, is, of course, also beside rhe point. The 
Form of the Good is not moéton, at least in che sense in which an owsia is, 
and the demiurge is presumably only identical with the Forms 
cognitionally. The similarity of soul to Forms is a well-attested Platonic 
doctrine. Cf. Phd. 80ab; Rep. 61 1c. Diès (1927: 550-65) holds that sows 
and Forms are, respectively, the subjective and objective aspects of god. | 
believe this is not far from the truth, although Diès makes much of the 
ontological priority of Forms to nous which is a mistake. The Forms in no 
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sense produce mous. Cf. contra, Cherniss (1944: 577—606). Festugière 
(1932: 48-50) points out chat essential predicative judgments require ‘une 
implication, dans l'être même, de l'un et de l'autre idée', thus associating 
Forms eternally with a cognitive agent. Krämer (1967: 219) says, ‘Dieses 
transzendente göttliche Denken [nous] träge die gesamte intelligible 
Seinsordung in voller Aktualität in sich und ist darum das ideale 
Bewusstsein: intellectus archerypus’. One can subscribe co this conclusion 
without endorsing Kramer's other conclusions regarding the development of 
Plato's thought or of Platonism. Cf. also De Vogel (1959: 23f); Hager 
(1970: 36-51). 

Cf. Archer-Hind (1973: 38-9), who argues thar if the demiurge is meant 
licerally there is no connection between Plato’s theology and his ontology. 
It depends on how one conceives of both. At Phil. 59¢2—6 the statement is 
very suggestive in this regard: ‘That we find fixity, purity, truth, and what 
we have called perfect clarity, either in those things that are always, 
unchanged, unaltered, and free of all admixture, or in what is most akin 
[suggenes} to chem; everything else must be called inferior and of secondary 
importance.’ Clearly, what is most akin to the Forms is nous. Judging from 
Rep. 517c4, the Form of the Good stands in the same relation to nous that it 
does to the Forms. Brisson (1974: 132-3) argues chat unless che Form of 
the Good is dismissed as ‘une expression poétique, teintée de mysticisme’, 
then one will be forced in the Timaeus ‘distinguer d'une façon boiteuse, 
entre deux principes créateurs analogues: l'un au-delà de l'être, l'autre en 
l'étre. Mais aucun texte ne nous permet de faire cette hypothèse, si ce n'est 
ce qui d'une part est considéré comme je témoignage d'Aristote sur la 
prétendue doctrine non-écrite de Platon, et ce que d’autre part, dans ses 
Eléments d'harmonique, affirme Aristoxéne, qui rapporte d'ailleurs les 
paroles de son miitre’. If dismissing che testimony of Aristotle and 
Aristoxenus leads to such an interpretation of che Form of the Good, chen 
that seems to me one strong reason for accepting that testimony. | would 
pose an alternate dilemma. Either the Form of the Good is implied in the 
later dialogues or Plato has given up interest in an arché of all. 

On che plasticicy of Plato's theological vocabulary see Van Camp and 
Carnet (1956). Plato uses sheos to refer to: the demiurge (Tim. 30d), the 
world (Tim. 34b,92c), the world’s body (Tim. 39e), and tradicional gods 
(Tim. 40d-41a;, Laws 717ab). He uses che adjective sheios co refer co Forms 
(Phd. 80ab; Rep. 517d; Soph. 254b; Phil. 62ab), souls (Laus 726a; Phd. 
91c; Tim. 4c, 44d, 69c, etc.), nous (Rep. 590d, Phil. 22c6), good men 
(Rep. 383c), and whoever associates with Forms (Symp. 212a, Rep. 500bc, 
Laws 716c). This lise is not exhaustive. Francois (1957: 299-300) shows 
that in the majority of cases Plato uses theos and theoi interchangeably, even 
in chose dialogues, such as the Timaeus, where he also explicitly uses theos 
for a supreme god, the demiurge. 

Thus, the suggestion of Socrates at Parm. 132b3—6 chat Forms are concepts 
is rebuffed by Parmenides with the obvious reply that a concept does not 
explain unity in difference if this exists extramencally. Cf. Moreau (1939a: 
361-2) and (1939b: 36 and n5). 

Thus, at Rep. 597cd, god cannot make two Forms of Bed because if he did, 
that which che ewo had in common would be che real Form. l take it chat 
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in this passage ‘making’ Forms is metaphorical. Accordingly, I would reject 
attempts to adduce the Republic passage as evidence for the internalization of 
Forms co nous in the Timaeus and elsewhere. This is the approach taken, for 
example, by Pépin (1956a: 39-64). Thus, the rejection of the relevance of 
the Republic passage leaves the interpretation of the Timaeus open. It is in 
this regard that Brisson (1974: 151-7) is misled. In any case, che 
internalization of Forms to nous does not imply and is nor implied by cheir 
being made at all. 

I am not suggesting that the Form of Living Creature, 30b-31a, which is 
the model for creation nous, must stand for all the Forms, although Plotinus 
(Ennead 1.V.9) so took it. Nevertheless, Plato is perhaps here at least 
indicating a denial of Forms of artifacts and hence some sort of 
reductionism, 

This argument from analogy will be che core of Stoic natural theology. 
Stoic materialism and continuum theory gives the argument a very different 
import, however. 

The exception to this principle is che Form of the Good. Hager (1978: 
22-8) has no doubt that the cause of the soul of the universe is identical 
wich the demiurge of the Timaeus and also identical with the Forms. The 
Philebus, however, is at least one step behind the Timaeus in providing 
evidence for this inference. Cherniss (1944: 607) takes both the cause of the 
soul of the universe and the demiurge as ‘logical abstractions’. But this 
makes unintelligible the argument in Tim. 28b2-c3 that the generation of 
the world requires a cause, which is separate from the description of the 
demiurge implying that it has nous (29e1ff) and the first mention of nous in 
the world (30b2). On Cherniss’ view, the argument that the world has a 
cause becomes an argument that the world has intelligibility in ic, 
something Plato does not argue for, but rather assumes. Alternatively, it is 
an argument chat the world has mous, bue this is subsequently explained by 
the ungrudging nature of the demiurge. 

On nous operating in us as efficient cause see 28ab and 30c and contra my 
interpretation Archer-Hind (1973: 39). Cf. Rep. 379b1—c7 on god as the 
cause of all that is good. What kind of a cause is this? Soph. 265b86f 
appears to lend support to the claim that mous is creative, as does Srs. 
270a-27 2e. 

Placo does not stress the requirement chat an arché be one, which alone 
would mean that the multiplicity of Forms, even as contemplated by nous, 
cannot be che ultimate arch?. The argument of the Sophist chat being must 
be distinct from entities having being, along with the reasoning of 
Parmenides, is perhaps sufficient for Plato. 

Cf. Laws 967d6 on the soul as the oldest thing generated. 

Cf. Reverdin (1945: 20-48). Plato, however, also uses language in 
903b-904a undeniably reminiscent of the demiurge in the Timaeus. This 
seems to support the view chat, practical theological concerns notwithscand- 
ing, the Laws cannot be used to indicate a rejection by Plato of his 
speculation regarding mows, Forms, and the Good. 

This is widely recognized. See Verdenius (1954: 250-2; 277-8), Taylor 
(1938: 180-99); Cornford (1938: 321-30); Mueller (1936: 457-72), 
Martin (1951: 103-54); Gérgemanns (1960: 193—206). 
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Cf. 887c2—4 where the persuasive motive is emphasized. At 893bI-—5, 
Plato invokes the gods co assist in the proof of their own existence. As 
Webb (1915:86) notes, the emphasis in Laws 10 on the worship of the sun 
and che moon is not particularly Greek and suggests an intended universality of 
natural religion far removed from philosophical speculation. It should also 
be noted that the atheists opposed by Plato rest their case largely on science 
and chat Plato's theism in the Laws can hardly be construed as demanding a 
rejection of science, but rather must be taken as pointing to a ‘higher’ 
science. It seems fair to voice the caution chat Plato's entire literary corpus 
constitutes a warning against expecting maximum philosophical sophistica- 
tion in an argument intended to persuade ‘the many’. 

Ie is clear that Laws 10 is parallel to Republic 2 and 3 (especially 379ff) 
where Plato is concerned co sketch the role of a refined civic theology in 
education and not to che more theoretical cheological considerations in the 
central books of the Republic and elsewhere. On the civic theology of Laws 
10 see Solmsen (1942), especially chapters 1—3 and 10. It should be noted 
that a facile opposition of mythical, civic, and natural theology does not 
easily fit Plato's approach. For Plato is inclined sometimes to employ myth, 
as in the Republic, on behalf of a civic theology ultimately based on a natural 
theology. 

Cf. 892al~5, c2—4, 896a6-7, 967d6. At 715e7-717b the traditional gods 
are endowed with a number of honorific attributes, including benevolence 
and justice, although they are not said to be generated. 

Cf. Gueroult (1924: 21-78), especially 41ff, who was the first, so far as I 
know, to identify motion no. 9 as the genus of motions nos l-8. 
Specifically, Gueroule identifies no. 10 with che motion of the demiurge 
and no. 9 with the ‘accessory motion’ of Tim. 46c7ff. Gueroule then 
identifies the accessory motion with that of che ‘bad soul’ in Laws 896e5ff. 
Buc this seems counter to the Timaeus passage which contrasts accessory 
motion with psychic motion tout court. Further, the Laws is firm in insisting 
that soul is generated, whereas the demiuege is not. Cf. Cherniss (1944: 
445, 383), who appears to agree with Gueroule at least to the extent chat 
he identifies no. 9 as the genus of nos I~8 and adduces Tim. 46e as a 
parallel. Skemp (1942: 96-107) also holds the view that motion no. 9 is 
the genus of nos 1-8. 

Plato goes on to describe the motion of nous as akin to unending circular 
motion at 898a3—6; Aristotle describes unending circular motion as akin to 
nous. The point for both Pilato and Aristotle is that the motion or activity of 
nous is complete at every moment. 

At Tim. 57e3-6 che principle chat everything that is moved is moved by 
something is again enunciated without explanation. Ie is not clear whether 
this is understood to include self-movers or not. It certainly does not 
necessarily exclude self-movers. 

This is for Aristotle at least crue for locomotions. 

Ac Laws 892a, soul is said co have an origin. At 892c and 896c, soul is said 
to be more ancient than body. Indeed, the entire argument is supposed by 
the interlocutors to be intended to show that psychic motion is prior to 
bodily motion and nothing else. Cf. 893a10, 896a, 899c6-7. Ac (5) 
894d 10, soul is said to be first in genesis. Taylor translates ‘first in procedure’ 
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apparently wishing to avoid the obvious problem. Buc there is no basis for 
this strange translation. Cf. his mistranslation at 967d5. 

This seems to be implied at 894ab. 

A similarity not generally noticed by those who argue for an early dating of 
the Timaeus. See Robinson (1970: viii and 59). Solmsen (1942: 113-14) at 
once denies that che benevolent deity of Laus 10 has a soul and asserts chat 
it is reminiscent of the demiurge. See Brisson (1974: 71-84) for a summary 
of modern interpretations of the relationship of the nous of the demiurge to 
the world-soul. 

This would appear to be the literal meaning of Tim. 30b3, chat ‘nous could 
not be present in anything which was devoid of soul’. Cf. 39e1-2, 46d5-6. 
Similarly, Soph. 249a4 says that where nous is present there must be life and 
therefore soul. Phil. 30c9—11 says that mows cannot come into existence 
without soul, which is reasonable enough, but does not, of course, imply 
that an eternal nous muse have soul. Aristotle, De An. 1.3.407a4—-5, which 
is part of a criticism of the Timaeus doctrine, speaks of one type of soul 
called nous. 

In the last book of the Physics ic appears that the first mover is an efficient 
cause, but nowhere is it called nous; in che Metaphysics che first mover is 
nous, but it operates as a final cause. Cf. chapter 3, pp.118-34. 
Theophrastus, Metaphysics 7b13 (Ross and Fobes (1967)), suggests a 
meaning of energeia as ‘non-physical &inésis’. Simplicius, In Phys. 
1248.29-1249.17, notices that there is a similarity in the views of Plato 
and Aristotle on the first mover. 

898e5ff considers three possible ways in which the soul of the sun guides 
the sun's bodily motion: either i¢ moves the sun the way our soul moves our 
body, internally as it were, or the soul is itself a body moving from 
without, or, being non-bodily, it moves the body by some miraculous 
power of its own. Plato does not provide a solution to this problem, which 
is perhaps the same problem as that of the operation of nous on the world. 
Tim, 42e5—6 says that che demiurge ‘remained in his own accustomed 
natuce’ after delivering his ordinances to the subordinate gods. What is this 
metaphorical representation of the demiurge’s activity supposed to mean? 
Cf. Hackforth (1965: 439-47), who argues for the distinction of nous and 
soul, but holds chat zous cannot itself have a soul. The question amounts to: 
does the demiurge have a nous or is it nous itself? In che former case, it 
would be difficult to deny it a soul; in the latter, it would be difficult to see 
how it could have one. I find it hard to see how xows itself could possess the 
attributes of the demiurge. Laws 897b and Tim. 46e4 would seem to 
indicate thar the demiurge has a nous. But cf. Brisson (1974: 84): ‘Bref, 
lame du monde a un nous, et le démiurge est un nous.’ A passage such as 
Laws 631d5 where nous is said to be che ‘leader’ of the divine is as 
ambiguous as similar passages in the Timaeus and Philebus. However, the 
priority of nous co soul is not in doubt, only whether this priority involves 
the separation of vous from soul. Phil. 30ab shows that the cause (nous) is 
distinct at least from the soul of the universe. 

Cf. Cherniss (1944: 423ff, 608-9) for the best summary statement of the 
case, along with his citations of the scholarship. It should be noted chat at 
27d-28c Plato offers an argument for the claim chat the visible world has a 
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cause and it is only after this argument is accepted that he evinces diffidence 
about the representation of this cause, diffidence which might plausibly be 
caken to preface a myth. 

Aristotle's exhortation at E.N. 10.7.1177b31-4 to ‘become immortal so 
far as this is possible’ is an obvious echo of this passage. 

Cf. Rep. 5O00b8-c7 on the notion of assimilation of the soul to the Forms. 
Taylor (1928: 633) gives the usual interpretation of the phrase 
‘insofar as it is possible for human nature to partake in immortality’ as 
indicating partial identity of the man with his body. Taylor concedes chat 
this is not Plato's view. Buc Taylor holds the now discredited view that the 
Timaeus expresses the views of the Pythagorean Timaeus. 


3 ARISTOTLE’S GOD OF MOTION 


See, for example, König (1970: 240-1) on Aristotle's continuity wich 
lonian science regarding a search for an arché as a theological enterprise and 
his distinctiveness in identifying this with a science of being qua being, in 
opposition co Parmenides. 

For the key stacement of the rationale of the methodology of che cencral 
books of the Metaphysics see 7.3.1029a33-b12. 

The evidence for this understanding of Aristotle's basic conclusion ac the 
end of book Zera is, I believe, beyond dispute. The composite and matter 
are explicitly eliminated as primary in 3.1029a30-1; the universal is 
eliminated at 13.1038b35—39a2; the genus is eliminated in 14. The 
assimilation of essence co form in certain cases, namely, non-sensible 
substances, is prepared for in 6, and mentioned again in 11.1037b3-5, 
although since Zeta is concerned with sensible substances the further 
discussion of their assimilation requires che proof of the existence of non- 
sensible substances. For form as tode ti see 5.7.1017b24-6; 8.1.1042a29; 
9.7.1049a35; 12.3.1070a9-15. For form as ousia see 7.7.1032b1-2; 
7.11.1037a27-30, b3-4. 8.3.1043b2—4 is decisive in eliminating the 
composite as primary. Cf. Routilla (1969: 142-3). 

The conclusion that chat which fulfils the criteria of primary subscantiality, 
namely, separated form, cannot by definition be found in the sensible world, 
explains much of che apparent discordance between ZHO and ABT which 
so troubled Jaeger (1912: 103-13). The investigation of sensible substance 
is undertaken in the light of che claim that sensible substance is not 
primary substance but is yet the sort of substance most accessible to us for 
study. Cf. Gémez-Pin (1976: 44): ‘Ce n'est que par un processus 
d'abstraction que la substance sensible peut être considérée comme relevant 
de l'ousia au sens propre. Aristote ne se prive pourtant pas de franchir ce 
pas, ce qui explique l'ambiguïté foncière de ces textes où le Scagirite 
présence la substance en ses déterminations pure et absolues, cout en se 
référant à des exemples tirés de l'univers sensible.’ 

Thar the study of sensible substance is undertaken not for its own sake but 
in order to reach the supersensible is strongly suggested at 7.3.1029b3—12, 
11.1037a10-13, and 17.1041a7-9. 

Ac 6.1.1026a27-9 Aristotle says chat if immovable substances do not 
exist, chen natural science will be the first science. But it will not be che 
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science of being gua being, if being in the primary sense is not found in che 
natural world. On the other hand, having established chac being in che 
primary sense is separate form, it would be odd, not to say impossible, if 
the only things in che world, sensible substances, were said not to be beings 
primarily. That the metaphysical preparation for the proof of che existence 
of che separate substances provides a temptation to a priorism in claims 
regarding primary being is a question to which we shall return. Cf. 
11.2. 1060a7—10. 

7.1.1028a29-30. Cf. 11.3.1061a8-11. The expressions dia or dia ti are 
Aristotle's normal way of indicating causal dependence. The relationship 
between accidents and substance is, of course, nor the only type of causal 
dependence Aristotle has in mind. Cf. 4.2.1003b15-19 where the primary 
objects of any science are those entities upon whose existence depend all the 
objects of the science. At 2.1.993b29-31, Aristotle speaks of eternals as 
the causes of che being {tow einai) of non-erernals. Cf. Alexander, In Meta. 
244.10-20, 266.10~14. And, at 14.2.1090a5-G, Aristotle criticizes che 
Academics for making the Ideas the causes of rhe being of everything else. 
Act 12.10.1075a15, in describing the dependence of nature on god, 
Aristotle suggests the analogy of the dependence of the order of an army on 
the general. This would appear to be efficient causal dependence, although 
Aristotle (ll. 18-19) goes on to say that the entire order of nature is ordered 
to one end, which at least does not exclude efficient causal dependence of 
that order. 

At 7.17.1041a 9-10 Aristotle says chat, in view of the ultimate aim of 
arriving at separate substance, we should again consider substance from the 
point of view of its being an arch? and aitia. Cf. 5.11.1019al-7. At 
4.2,1003b17 the dependence is indicated by the verb értétai which is 
repeated in 12.7,1072b14 where the dependence is of everything on god as 
final cause. Since, however, pros hen equivocity indicates causal dependence 
in general, the explicit type of dependence in book Lambda cannot simply 
be assumed as present elsewhere. Thomas Aquinas, for example (In Meta. 
VI. lect.1, n.1164), is certain that the subject proposed for investigation is 
not merely the cause of the motion of heaven, but of its being. 

Cf. Frede (1987: 81-95), who argues similarly, noting che crucial 
analogy: sensible substance:accidents::separate substances:sensible substances. 
G. Patzig (1979: 44) has also arrived ac the same conclusion. But Patzig 
understands the causal dependence as ‘reduced, step by step, to the 
substance of the prime mover’. Unfortunately, Patzig does not explain this 
reduction except to suggest chac eidos ‘has a certain efficacy’ which is 
explained thus: ‘the concept of an ossia other chan the ousia of the first 
mover logically presupposes the concept of che “first mover" (42). The 
latter statement, however, is probably false and certainly irrelevant to 
Aristotle's universal science for conceptual requirements are not the issue. 
That the sensible substance is the efficient cause of che being of che 
attributes when they exist is an inference from the doctrine of causality as 
presented in the Physics. For there the subject is the changeable gua 
changeable and efficient causes are defined as causes of the coming to be of 
attributes. Cf. Post. An. 2.12.95a10-21, where the cause of coming to be 
is also che cause of being of a thing. 
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The sensible composite is said to be unqualifiedly separate at 
8.1.1042a30—1 and relatively unreal at 7.3.1029a6—7. Ic is resolutely 
dismissed at 1029a31-2 as being ‘posterior’. 

Cf. 7.8.1033b21-4 where the sensible form is said to be a ‘such’ and not a 
this; the ‘this’ is the sensible composite. De Caelo 1.9.278b1-3, admittedly 
an early work, expresses the principle with sufficient clarity: ‘generally, 
such things whose substance is in a material substratum cannot possibly 
come to be in the absence of some matter’. Meta. 8.3.1043b18—19 says chat 
it is not yet clear whether the ousiai of destructible things can be separate or 
nor. I suggese that this passage is meant to anticipate the discussion of 
actuality and potency in book Theta. In chat book when form is identified 
with actuality, it becomes evident that chat whose entire being is actuality 
could nor be che actuality of something else. 

Leszl (1975: 451-79) argues chat the traditional view that in book Zeta of 
the Metaphysics ontology is reduced to theology is false. Leszl's position 
depends on an unargued rejection of the claim that the sensible composite 
is set aside as posterior in being in 7.3. (cf. 465 and n15). His view 
seems to depend on his not taking seriously Aristotle's criteria for primary 
substantiality. 

If che nature of the Form is present in an eternal mind and this mind is the 
entity that exists separately, it appears that Aristotle's crucial objection can 
be met. The result, however, is the denial of Aristotelian essentialism, for if 
che nature of a sensible substance can exist separately from matter, not as an 
accidental attribute of a mind, but as necessarily identical with ic, chen it 
seems that no sensible substance qua sensible can be essentially what it is. 
Thus, just as Aristotle's essencialism is inferred from the same principles 
that lead him to reject Forms, so Plato's denial of essentialism is linked to 
the theory of Forms, especially in its later, critical phase. 

See Owens (1978: ch. 13) on this crucial stage in the development of the 
argument. 

Cf. Post. An. 1,2.72a29-30 where the principle that whatever exists 
{huparchei] exists more in its cause is clearly announced. Aristotle's example 
here is a final cause, but his use of the scientific dia indicates a general 
causal principle. See Lloyd (1976: 149-151). 

The distinction between the temporal and the non-cemporal in Aristotle is 
confusing. First, since time is a measure of motion, there should be a clear 
distinction between (a) that which is measured by time (the temporal) from 
(b) thac which is not measured by time (the eternal), which should be just 
the distinction between that which is in motion and that which is not, as in 
De Caelo 1.9.279a12. But Aristotle also appears to distinguish (c) that 
which is the same throughout all time from (d) that which undergoes 
change of some sort and hence motion, as in Meta. 12.7.1072b24—-5. | am 
sceptical of claims chat (b) represents a distince class, as is Sorabji (1983: 
125-7). The interpretative problem here is that when Aristotle says not (a), 
we expect him to mean (b), whereas in fact he might well mean (c). Buc (b) 
and (c) appear to be contraries. This is one reason for doubting che 
discinctiveness of (b). I shall generally use forms of ‘eternal’ when I believe 
Aristotle means the genus of (b) and (c) and ‘everlasting’ and its forms for 
(c) alone. 
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Cf. 7.6.1031a31-b10 where Aristotle argues chat the separation of Plato's 
Forms makes it impossible that they should be formal causes, At 
7.17.1041b25-8 Aristotle identifies the formal cause of a sensible substance 
as che ‘first cause’ of its being. Cf. 8.2.1043a2—3; b13—14; 8.6.1045b4—5. 
This claim, along wich che prior claims chat form is being in che primary 
sense but chat che form of sensibles is not unqualifiedly being, already 
implies the unavoidable problem. How can unqualifiedly separate form be 
the cause of being of sensible substances? 

Thus, ac 6.1.1026a27-30 Aristotle says ‘if there is no substance other 
chan those which are formed by nature, natural science will be che first 
science; but if there is an immovable substance, the science of this must be 
prior and must be first philosophy’. Insofar as first philosophy is theology, 
the proof (rather than merely the assumption) of the posteriority of 
claimants to substantiality in the sensible world is a proof of the existence 
of god, although it is strictly a metaphysical proof and not a physical proof 
as in book Lambda. 

Cf. Ross (1955); fr. 16. According to Simplicius, to whom we owe the 
preservation of the fragment, Aristotle took the argument from Rep. 
380d-381c, where the argument is actually for che immutability of the 
perfect. Aristotle, however, argues both for che existence and the 
immutabilicy of the divine ex gradibus. 

Thus, Berti (1962: 355) concludes a discussion of the fragment: ‘Nel fr. 
16 è dunque contenuta implicitimence la famosa dottrina aristotelica del 
motore immobile, che muove tutte le cose come causa finale.’ And, ‘Dio è 
demiurgo nel senso che è autore dell'ordine, non perché lo abbia creato, ma 
perché ne costituisce il fine. Ci troviamo insomma di fronte all teleologia 
dell'Aristotele più maturo, presentata come naturale continuazione della 
teologia del Timeo' (357). Some scholars, e.g., Siwek (1969: 40-6), have 
identified this argument with che argument in Meta. Alpha Elatton but 
there is in face no evidence thae che causality employed in the Metaphysics 
passage is constitutive of che earlier argument. 

Phd. 74b-75b. The analogy, of course, excludes che conclusion Plato draws 
from the argument, namely, the separate existence of the soul. 

For che central argument see 3.3.998b22-7 which is alluded to but nor 
explicitly repeated in several other places in the Metaphysics. In Top. 
6.6. 144a36-b3 the explicit reasoning is given. 

Thus, Aubenque (1962: 235): ‘Le recherche sur l'être ... est, par 
opposition à la recherche physique des éléments, une recherche des 
significations de l'être.’ Aubenque holds chat the proofs thar being is not a 
genus are intended to show the impossibility of a science of being (236-9). 
Aquinas, In Meta. IV. lect.1, n.536, takes it as obvious that the primary 
referent of being cannor merely be solum ratione unum, sed quod est unum 
sicut una quaedam natura. To this one might add that if being were 
univocal, ir would not be necessary to establish che existence of a separate 
nature. 

See 4.2.1003b5-17 where Aristotle clearly expresses the causal dependence 
of the derivative on the primary (étéai, 1.17). In general, the causal 
dependence is between substance and its attributes but when it turns out, 
as it does in book Zeta, that sensible substance is not being in che primary 
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sense, the same principle of the causal dependence of the derivative on the 
primary should apply. Cf. 11.3.t061b11-12. Aubenque (1962: 246-50) 
argues that the only possible dependence could be chat of a product on a 
producer or of arguments upon axioms and that, since obviously neither of 
these is applicable, the hypothesized science can never be completed. Buc 
the causal dependence here is more naturally understood as one of being. 
Thus, if substance did noc exist, chat which depends on it would not exist. 
Aubenque does not show why such a dependence is in principle to be 
excluded. Indeed, it is not difficult to see why, if it could be carried 
through, it would be enormously illuminating in the way Aristotle says the 
science of being qua being should be. At 3.4.1000b28-9 Aristotle asks 
rhetorically how perishable things could existe if their (imperishable) 
principles were destroyed, which seems to suggest chat he is thinking of 
these principles as causes of being. 

Consider also the example of the woman who comes closer than any other to 
my ideal, although my ideal exists only in my head. 

Ac 4.4.1008b31-1009a5 Aristotle argues that if something has more of a 
quality it is nearer to it, there must be some truth to which the more crue is 
nearer. His examples are mathematical and, without further argument, he 
seems co allow chat the standard may be merely notional. 

Cf. 2.2.994a1-19 where Aristotle briefly sketches che argument against an 
infinite cegress of causes for all four causes. The crucial premise of the 
argument is that if something has a cause this cause must be specifiable in a 
finite number of steps. But none of these arguments will serve the purposes 
of the central books for there the issue is precisely whether a cause exists at 
all. 

Cf. De An. 3.2.426a5-6; Meta. 9.8.1050a30-1; 11.9. 1066a24-36. 

The aorist passive charistheis is difficult. 1 do not see the textual justification 
for taking it as a ‘gnomic aorist’ and hence as not implying a state where it 
is not separated. Accordingly, the active intellect is not viewed by Aristotle 
as unqualifiedly accual. Piche (1987: 389-92), after a lengthy analysis of 
Aristotelian principles, concludes: “Der nous potétikos ist der nous des 
Anaxagoras. Er ist der göttliche mous.’ Bue Piche claims thae this 
identification occurs only when nous is separated from the body, a condition 
which seems to undercut its claim to pure actuality, and therefore 
identification with the god of Lambda of the Metaphysics. 

See Guthrie (1981: 322-6). Guthrie argues chat zous is an efficient cause but 
does not address the obvious difficulty this yields on the basis of the principles 
in the Physics. Cf. Alexander, De An. 89.22-3; Mantissa 112.18-113.2; 
Brentano (1867: 180-204). Plotinus is frequently taken to accept che inter- 
pretation of Alexander. Cf. Ennead V.9.2.21-2; V.1.3.22-3. These texts, 
however, are ambiguous and do not demand this interpretation. 

In antiquity che relative inferiority of the argument of Era to Theta was 
widely assumed. See Simplicius, In Phys. 1036.3-1037.10. This view has 
not been seriously challenged. Indeed, the challenge has been from the 
other direction; that is, from those who, owing to the inferiority of Eta to 
Theta, question its authenticity. I believe that today the authenticity of Eta 
is well established and that it does represent an attempt to prove the 
existence of god that is both chronologically prior co and interior to Theta. Ie 
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is, nevertheless, valuable as a contribution to the divisio quaestionis. On the 
unity and authenticity of Esa see Manuwald (1971). Also, Ross (1936: 
11-19, 1166) and Verbeke (1969: 250-67). 

An unmoved mover of some sort is refereed to at De Motu An. 
1.698b8-27; 2.699a12—b1 1;4.699b32-700a6; Gen. andCorr. 1.6.323a3 1-3; 
7.324a30-b14. Cf. Owens (1966: 119-50). That an unmoved mover exists 
seems to have been a consistently held position of Aristotle, a position 
presumably in conscious conflict with Plato's positing of self-moving soul as 
primary. We have seen, however, that Plato's characterization of nous, the 
implicit primary mover in the facer dialogues, bears a striking similarity to 
an unmoved mover, for the ‘motion’ of nous is unlike any other type of 
motion. Plato's difficulties in explaining how nous operates on the cosmos 
are interestingly paralleled by Aristotle's obscure and conflicting charac- 
terizations throughout his career of the activity of an unmoved mover. 
Ross (1936: 669), ad.loc., supposes a fallacy in che argument unless 
Aristotle means by ‘something’ ‘something else’. It seems clear enough that 
he means this throughout the entire argument. 

Even the Sceptics, as we shall see, saw that che refusal to argue was no 
argument. Their attacks on natural theology aimed to show char all the 
arguments were bad or at least inconclusive, noc that it made no sense to 
argue. The latter position is another dogmatism, according co them, in fact 
inferior to most because it is profoundly irrational. See Metaphysics 
3,4.1006a12-15 for Ariscocle’s mordant comment on those who deny, but 
are unable to argue against, a principle of contradiction. 

Cf. Ross (1936: 670), ad. loc. Lang (1978: 95-8) takes Aristotle's reply as 
decisive without considering the remainder of Eta. Particularly, Lang holds 
that in Eta 1—3 Aristotle is ambiguous regarding the type of arché sought. 
This is plausible enough, but its relevance to Eta and Metaphysics Lambda 
depends on the success of the argument in Eta, which 1 deny. Buckley 
(1971: 44-9), like Lang, believes that Aristotle does nor regard the flaw in 
the argument as irreparable. 

Cf. Lang (1978: 87-90). 

Ac 1.242b66~7 the words ‘if it is possible for the motions to be either 
equal co or greacer than one another’ | take to indicate che requirement of 
commensurability among A, B, C, etc. 

It is clear that in this passage Aristotle is speaking of the putative single 
motion that is caused by the mover and is in the moved, for the distance 
traversed is juse che distance of this one motion. 

Note that by ‘the mover’ Aristotle means the motive force and by ‘the 
moved’ he means the quantity of that which is moved. 

Another case Aristotle might have adduced to make the same point is that 
if we continue to reduce the amount moved and apply the same force, it 
does not follow that the distance moved increases proportionately in the 
same time indefinitely. If, for example, you can throw a baseball 200 feet in 
five seconds, ic does nor follow that you can throw a pebble 1,000 feet in 
five seconds, even if it weighs one-fifth of the baseball. 

Recall chat at 1.242b66—7 the words ‘if ic is possible for che motions to be 
either equal to or greater than one another’ supposes commensurability. 
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And the reply that follows is a reductio ad absurdum of the view that if there 
is commensurability the series of movers need not have a first and so can 
be infinite. 

Cf. 3.3.203b1-3 where a difference in kind between mover and moved is 
recognized. 

Cf. 3.3.202b21-2: ‘for the actualization of this in chat and the 
actualization of that through the action of this differ in definition.’ 

The first premise of the argument in 7.1.241b34—2a4 is repeated in 
8.5.257a32—-8a28 and the second, 7.1.242a49-55, at 8.5.256a4—21. The 
second premise could not be established by the argument of Eta. The proof 
of the everlastingness of motion will enable Aristotle to establish this premise 
by a new argument. In this respect, Von Arnim (1931: 27-8) is correct to 
argue for the independence of Theta in relation both to Eta and the early 
cosmological treatises, especially De Caelo. Buckley (1971: 56) believes chat 
the proof of everlasting motion is the second stage of the argument of Era. 
Buc with everlasting motion the argument of Eta is superfluous. 

Thomas Aquinas (In Phys. VIII. lece. 1, n.6) holds that che proof would be 
superior if ic did not employ the premise of the everlastingness of motion. 
This claim should only alert us to the difference berween a physical proof in 
Aristotle and one relying on non-physical principles. 

See De Caelo 1.12.281b32—282al where the argument is considerably 
expanded but the principles are the same. Von Arnim, 10-21, shows that 
there is no argument in De Caelo that the primary mover must be unmoved. 
Rather, the outermose sphere, composed of aither, is self-moved by nature. 
Cf. 3.2.300b21. That Aristotle has apparently not yet devised che 
argument that there must be a first unmoved mover supports Von Arnim's 
claim that the apparent reference to an unmoved mover at 2.6.288b5-6 is a 
lace insertion. Elders (1965: 27-33) tends to argue in support of Von 
Arnim’s interpretation. 

Cf. De Caelo 1.11.281a2 where Aristotle is arguing for the everlastingness 
of the universe and where he offers che example of a commensurable 
diagonal as an impossibility equivalent to the impossibility that that 
perishable should not perish. The point is repeated at b12—-14. Ac Gen. and 
Corr. 2.11.337b35 Aristotle says that what is necessary coincides wich what 
is always the case, which clearly seems co conflate the logical with the 
physical. Logical and physical impossibility seem to be clearly dis- 
tinguished at 4.699b17~21., Mot. of An.. 

De Caelo 1.10-12.279b3-283b2! argues for che everlascingness of che 
universe on the grounds chat if the universe were generated it would have 
the capacity for decay and what has this capacity will actualize ic sometime. 
The capacity for decay (phthartos) is an active potency, whereas not all 
capacities for destruction are active. The potency for coming to rest is 
active, although the potency for being made co rest is not. A putative last 
mover would presumably have to actualize the active potency for coming to 
rest, in which case the argument chat something has an active potency, 
alchough it might be the case that it will never be realized, seems weak. 
From 2.14.296a33 it is clear chat the everlastingness of the universe is the 
everlastingness of the dynamic order of the universe, based on its motion. 
So it appears chat there is a close affinity between the argument in De Caelo 
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and the argument presently under discussion. Cf. Baudry (1931: 111-31). 
De Interpretatione 9.19a12-16 mentions a passive potency which will 
never be realized, but the reason is that the active potency for destruction 
was realized first. 

For the basic distinction between active and passive potencies see Mera. 
5.12.1019a32—-b2; 9.1.1046a10-17. Ac 1046a25ff we get as an example of 
a passive potency the flammability of an oily substance and the malleability 
of certain bodies. Active potencies are present in substances wherever there 
is growch towards the fulfilmene of a nature or decay leading co its 
destruction. 

At 254b27 Aristotle literally says ‘moved by something’ but here, as in 
book Eta, it is clear that he means ‘moved by something really distinct 
from chat which is moved’. 

Cf. De Caelo 4.3.310b24, which declares that heavy and light bodies are 
thought to have a principle of change in themselves. Aristotle then adds at 
311al0: ‘bue the motion is also owing to the original creative force and to 
thac which removes the hindrance or off which the moving thing is 
rebounded’. The problem here and in the Physics is not, as some believe, 
that che unmoved mover is rendered superfluous if che principle of motion 
resides in the natural bodies or even in the material out of which the 
outermost sphere is composed. Thus, Seeck (1969: 210-216). Rather, it is 
the identity of the ‘creative force’ of the natures of the elements. That the 
nature of the elements is a principle of their motion does not exclude an 
external first cause of their motion. De Caelo 1.9.279a33 certainly gives the 
impression of the sufficiency of the first-moved mover to account for its own 
motion, but this would appear merely to indicate its priority to Physics 7-8 
and nothing more. 

Cf. 7.1.242a56ff where Aristotle is providing a reductio argument against 
the view chat for every motion in a series there is a mover itself moved. It 
appears that in this passage Aristotle takes the conclusion that there is a 
first in the series to be also the conclusion that the first is unmoved. 
Later on in chapter 5 Aristotle explicitly distinguishes a self-mover from an 
unmoved mover and says that ‘it is reasonable, therefore, not to say 
necessary, to suppose the existence of che third term also, that which causes 
motion but is itself unmoved’ (256b23-—5). See Ross (1936: 699), ad.loc., 
for the confusions caused by this passage and the correct interpretation. 
The possibility that che cause of everlasting motion is an unmoved mover 
alone and so chat no single thing need be always in motion is apparently 
not countenanced by Aristotle. Indeed, the strategic importance in the 
employment of the premise of everlasting motion now becomes evident. 
Given everlasting motion, che nature of its cause and che nature of che cause 
of its cause are already partially implied. Without everlasting motion, 
Aristotle's principles regarding the causes of motion would not be required 
for reaching the nature of the unmoved mover. The reasons for this will be 
discussed below. 

The argument is criticized by Lobkowicz (1968: 411-18), Lobkowicz's 
argument is essentially contained in his conclusion chat ‘even chough it 
might be true that nothing can at the same time and in che same respect be 
both in potency and in act, it has not been shown that the potentiality and 
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actuality involved in locomotion are opposed to each other in a 
contradictory way’. Lobkowicz is answered by Weisheip! (1968: 422-31, 
especially 428). 

3.3.202b9-10. Ac Gen. of An. 2.1.734a29-30 Aristotle employs che principle 
chat whatever exists potentially is brought into being by that which 
already exists actually. As he goes on to indicate (735a4), what this 
means is that the efficient cause must actually have che form about to be 
actualized in the effect. The context of che discussion is organic 
development, but che principle is generalizable with caution. A body 
located in one place has a potency for location in all other (i.e., contrary) 
places. It is certainly not Aristotle's view chat the efficient cause of the body 
actualizing this potency in one way must itself be in one of these contrary 
places, but only chat it be accualizing its ability to move the body into one 
of them. 

Paulus (1933: 259-94, 394-424) argues that the unmoved mover is the 
unmoved part of the first moved mover, that is, its soul. The main 
difficulty thought to face this interpretation is the supposed absolute 
immobility of the first mover. On the other hand, Paulus’ interpretation 
would explain che efficient causal activity of the unmoved mover. For an 
extensive critique of Paulus’ interpretation cf. Pegis (1973: 67-117). The 
interpretation of Paulus was largely anticipated by De Corte (1931: 
105-47). 

Later at 259b28-31 che soul of che animal body is said to be moved 
accidentally and so not the unmoved cause of eternal motion. Aristotle 
distinguishes two types of accidental motion: chat of a ching by itself and 
that of a thing by another. The former belongs exclusively co destructible 
things. The latter, says Aristotle, belongs to heavenly bodies which 
experience more than one type of locomotion. This last specification would 
not apply to the outermost sphere, but it would seem that if its mover were 
its soul, chen there would be accidental motion of it. In 8.9.295b1-2 he 
says that a sphere in circular motion is both in motion and at rest because it 
occupies the same place. But surely then it is not unqualifiedly at rest. At 
De An. 3.10,433b13-18 the soul of animals is unmoved by che sort of 
motion it imparts to the body, but ic is moved by che object of its desire. 
Ac De An. 1.3.406a4-12 Aristotle suggests, although somewhat tenta- 
tively, that the soul is moved, but only indirectly or accidentally, like a 
sailor on a ship. At Mot. of An. 1.698a10—13, apparently referring to Phys. 
8.6., he distinguishes a self-mover from its immovable cause, the prime 
mover. Cf. also Gen. and Corr. 2.10.337a17—22. Finally, ‘exempt from all 
change, both unqualified and accidental’ evidently excludes self-motion. If 
the immobile part of che self-mover were to be understood as exempt from 
all change, it would not be unequivocally a self-mover. 

lt is not ac all clear what che first proof is supposed to show ~ that there 
exists an eternal moved mover or thar there exists an eternal unmoved 
mover. The two proofs in the text appear co be referring to the same thing, 
yet Aristotle will go on to say chat the absolutely unmoved mover can cause 
only one motion, not che continuous generation and destruction of 
countless things (260a18—19). Ic is perhaps most plausible to take the first 
proof as an elliptical version of the second. That is, an eternal moved mover 
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is requiced, which itself requires an eternal unmoved mover. At Gen. and 
Corr, 2.10.336a31—b19 che cause of generation and destruction is not the 
outermost sphere whose continuous motion is primary motion, but che 
heavenly bodies which possess incline motion. 

The logical priority of the unmoved mover to the first-moved mover is 
indicaced at 259b32-60a5. So, the first proof is either an elliptical version 
of the second or the text has been altered. 

Watrerlow (1982: 249-57) has argued chat the first-moved mover is actually 
sufficient because its everlasting continuous circumambulation is really not 
a motion at all. It is true chat such motion is extraordinary since it is not a 
potency for opposites or incomplete at any moment. Nevertheless, if an 
everlasting, moved mover is necessary to account for everlasting motion, 
the special nature of its motion is a separate issue. If, however, what the 
moved mover does is supposed to be so unlike ordinary motion that it is not 
a motion at all, but an activity, as Waterlow suggests, chen it is an 
unmoved mover, in which case different motions are not accounted for, or 
only a qualifiedly unmoved mover, in which case it is in motion. 
Waterlow's argument was anticipated by Mugnier (1930: 59-111), relying 
on the commentary of John Philoponus on the Physics (ed. Vitelli), 198a.22, 
and Aristotle's remarks about che first heaven in De Caelo. 

In this passage Aristotle shows clearly the type of reasoning from effect to 
cause that he is using throughout. All we know about a god is the 
hypothetical cause of a putative effect. One effect requires one cause, so far 
as we know. A division of labour among unmoved movers is logically 
possible but scientifically exiguous. 

8.6.259a29-b2 and 259b32-3 distinguish the two clearly enough but do 
not suggest any line of reasoning moving exclusively to che unmoved 
mover, If chere is no such independent line of reasoning, the proof is of 
course weakened, perhaps beyond repair. Cf. Hager (1970: 173-84). 

The first poinet is demonstrated at 8.7.260a20-61a26; the second at 
8.7.261a33—b26; che third ac 8.8.261b27-8, 9.265a12; the fourth at 
8.9.265a13~26. 

Cf. De Caelo 1.9. 279a28-30 and Simplicius, In Phys. 1353.37-1355. 38, 
where che ‘location’ of the immaterial mover is explained by the infinite 
power of god which is applied principally ac the circumference. This 
interpretation appears to take the unmoved mover as the soul of the 
outermost sphere, but then the accidental motion of such a mover is not 
accounted for. 

Ross (1936: 722), ad.loc., attributes Aristotle's confusion to ignorance of 
Newton's first law of motion. Aristotle’s ignorance does not seem quite to 
the point. Vuillemin (1967: 144—6) says that on Aristotelian principles ‘on 
ne peut penser l'inertie du mouvement rectiligne’. This is indeed the case 
if, as Vuillemin oddly believes, 'l'inertie oblige & penser un mouvement 
sans cause’. This is not an accurate representation of Newton's view. 

We may recall Laws 899ab where Plato says that che movers of celestial 
bodies either move these bodies the way souls move bodies, i.e., from 
within, or che way bodies move other bodies, or in some other mysterious 
way. Evidently, Aristotle is opting for the third possibility. Cf. Guthrie 
(1933: 162-171). 
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So argues Mugnier (1930: 112ff). The sextus alter of book Eta at 2.243a3-4 
says, ‘the first mover, taken not as che final cause, but as the efficient 
principle of motion, is simultaneous with the thing moved’. At 
5.3.226b21 ‘simultaneity’ is defined as ‘copresence in one place’. Since che 
unmoved mover in chapter 10 has no magnitude, it seems difficule co 
conceive of it as being in the same place with anything else. If this is so, 
perhaps Aristotle means to distinguish the first-moved mover which is in 
place from the unqualifiedly unmoved mover which would then be the final 
cause alluded to in Eta. But this still leaves unexplained how it can operate 
at the circumference of the universe. Cf. Meta. 9.8.1050a8 and De An. 
2.4.415b9-12 on arché as final cause. 

The reference appears to be to 258b10ff, but this is not certain. In Phys. 
2.3.194b29-30 the phrase arché sés kinéseds refers co the efficient cause, 
alchough admittedly it could be taken as a generic cerm for the first mover, 
either efficient or final. On che other hand, 2.7.198a27-31 says that an 
unmoved mover does not possess a source of motion in itself. Cf. Ross 
(1924 v.1, cxxxiv). Cf. Simplicius (Jn Phys. 1361.18~28) who is completely 
convinced chat efficient causality is meant, adducing on behalf of this 
conclusion Phys. 2.3.194b29-30; De Caelo 1.4.271a33 and 1.9.279a25—-30; 
Gen. and Corr. 1.3.318al and Meta. 1.3.984b15-22. Buc Simplicius 
thinks that che efficient cause is also the final cause. Cf. Owens (1966: 123) 
following Paulus (1933: 283) for this interpretation. At Gen. and Corr. 
1.6.323a12~32 Aristotle points out that che imparting of motion by an 
unmoved mover is a special case of causality in which touching is not 
reciprocal. Efficient causality could be meane here. Cf. 1.7.324a25—-b3. 
Aristotle adds the qualification that immovable substances belong to 
another science ‘if there is no principle common to it and to the other 
kinds’. I rake this to mean that the science of immovable substances is a 
distinct science just because they are immovable and so the first principles 
of the movable gua movable do not apply to ic. But this does not mean 
that, should ic turn out that the principles of immovable substances are the 
principles of being qua being and so of sensible being, theology would then 
not be a science separate from physics. The reason for so interpreting 
Aristotle's explicit words is that the programme set out in the early books 
and begun in the central books requires for completion what is attempted 
in Lambda and nowhere else. Even if Lambda is a separate work 
accomplished prior to the conception of the science of being qua being, the 
work needs to be examined co see if it fulfils the programme of chat 
science. Cf. Owens (1978: 438-42) and Parzig (1961: 185-205). 

As Oehler (1955: 70-92) shows, the motion of an everlasting substance is 
the logical bridge between the premise of everlasting motion and the 
conclusion that an unmoved mover exists. Thus, a physical premise is 
inexcricable from the proof. On the close connection of the argument in 
Lambda and Phys. book Theta see von Arnim (1969: 49-53). 

Throughout 12.6 Aristotle is as silent regarding the type of causality 
involved as he is in Phys. Theta, which at least leaves open the possibility 
that efficient causality is intended. Certainly, he uses language appropriate 
for efficient causality. Buc if this is che sore of causality meant in 12.6, then 
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the transition to final causality in 12.7 is all che more striking. On the 
other hand, if final causality is meant in Phys. Theta, then the irresistible 
conclusion would be that it is meant throughout, including 12.6. 

See De An. 2.1.412a27-8 for the definition of the soul as che first actuality 
of a natural body having life potentially within it. The ateributes of che 
individual organic substance are an accualizacion of the concrece whole. 
Thus, Alexander (?), In Meta. 688.20-689.7. 

Aristotle's unsympathetic interpretation of Plato's application of psycho- 
logical principles to natural theology is justified co the extent that che 
concepts of act and potency are nowhere to be found in Plato and so Plato 
cannot adequately make the crucial distinctions. 

Note especially che methodological expressions ‘since this is a possible 
account of che matter’ (12.7.1072a19), ‘therefore it is better to say the first’ 
(12.6.1072a15), and ‘what need is there to seek for other principles?’ 
(12.6, 1072a1 7-18). 

See Elders (1972: 165-6 and 35—43) on the various interpretations of this 
passage. 

See Pegis (1973: 103-4) on che plausibility of che inference to the 
animation of the heavens on che basis of Aristotle's argument. Animation of 
the heavenly bodies seems to be a part of the doctrine of De Caelo 
2.2.284b6-285b34; 2.12.292a18-21, bl-2, b28-30. The divinity of che 
heavenly bodies, and hence, presumably, their animation, is sufficiently 
attested in the corpus to be named an Aristotelian commonplace. Cf. Parts of 
An. 1.5.644b245; Phys. 2.4.196a33-4; E.N. 6.7.1141a34—b2; Meta. 
6.1.102Ga18; De An. 1.2.405a32-b1; Gen. of An. 2.1,731b24. 


Thus, Alexander (?), In Meta, 694,6~13. 

Cf. Phys. 2.7,198a25-G where che final and formal cause are said to 
coincide sometimes (i.e., in the case of organic individuals). Also, Meta. 
12,10.1075b8-10, Parts of An. 1.1.641a25-7, and Gen. of An. 1.1.715a4. 
An organic individual strives to become what it is, which is what I mean by 
fulfilment of being. 

Cf. 4.2,1003b1G6-17 and the reference co Anaxagoras at 12.6.1072a5. Ac 
1072b14 the words ek toiautés archés refer back co perfect actuality, final 
causality, and necessity al! accribuced to che unmoved mover earlier in the 
chapter. Thus, Aristotle's solution to the problem of how an arché can be a 
cause is that the arché muse be a perfectly actual, final cause. 

This is the argument of Physics 8.10 and at least provides some reason for 
thinking that in the Physics passage Aristotle has final causality in mind. 
At De Caelo 1.9.279a28-30 Aristocle speaks about the divine and immortal 
being upon which other things depend for their life and being [so einai}. In 
the following lines a30-79b3 it appears thae this divine being is the 
outermost sphere of heaven and that it is in motion, although there may be 
textual corruption here. Lines 18-22 appear to refer speculatively co divine 
beings outside the outermost sphere, buc they are not clearly related to any 
explanatory entity in the text. Merlan (1966: 3—13) identifies the divine 
beings of lines 18—22 and the cause described in lines 28ff. This depends on 
the not implausible supposition chat lines 22-8 are a later addition. That a 
cause of being should be an efficient cause is understandable. Precisely 
because the unmoved mover of Lambda is a final cause, it cannot be a cause 
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of being. A first efficient cause, as De Caelo shows, can be a cause of being 
in some way, but only by not being perfectly actual. Cf. Pépin (1971: 
336-8), who seems to me to understand this most difficult text correctly. 1 
suggest that the differences berween the De Caelo doctrine and chat of 
Physics Theta are to be accounted for by a development within physica! 
doctrine, whereas the difference berween the physical treatises and che 
conception of the unmoved mover within the Metaphysics is to be accounted 
for by different and prior considerations. 

Owens (1979: 212) finds the inference less surprising. He holds chat che 
doctrine of immaterial being in the intellect ‘explains why . . . {Aristotle} 
can so easily take for granted that immaterial substance is cognitive’. 
Norman (1969: 63-74) argues that god's thinking is identical with abstract 
human thinking and is not to be identified with a supernatural self- 
contemplation. Ie muse be admitted that Aristotle's language in Lambda 7 
as well as E.N.10 lends itself to che interpretation that if what god always 
does we do intermittently, then god and we do essentially the same thing. 
Still, I chink Norman's interpretation must be rejected for the following 
reasons. First, if Norman is right, then human abstrace thinking is 
essentially being in the primary sense, in which case a proof of the existence 
of god would be metaphysically exiguous. Second, the actuality of human 
thoughe is nor unqualified actuality, for even though mous is actually 
identical with noéton in abstrace human thinking, nous is not identical with 
noésis. The former is in potency to the latter. This fact alone seems to 
require thar chere be a qualitative difference between human and divine 
thinking. The Peripatetic Magna Moralia 2.15.1213a1-7, which takes it to 
be absurd co claim that god contemplates himself, bue declines to speculate 
on what god does contemplate, seems co me to indicate a reaction to the 
established Aristotelian doctrine, and so to count against Norman's view. 
Cf. Owens (1979: 214, n13), for another criticism of Norman's view. 
Wedin (1988: 229-45) provides a detailed analysis of Norman's argument 
and rejects it as well, stressing the difference in kind between divine and 
human thinking owing to our need to employ images. 

See Alexander, De An. 87.43-88.5, Mantissa 108.7-9, who clearly 
identifies nous and noéton in the divine intellect, but apparently does not see 
the problems this causes for the active intellect. Cf. De Corte (1934: 66-8). 
The correce gloss of the phrase is probably ‘thinking [which is} 
thinking abour thinking’, understanding the genitive as objective. Thomas 
Aquinas (In Meta. XII lec. XI nn.2615-2620) argues that, since everything 
depends on god, god's thinking of himself is virtually thinking about 
everything. This is indeed the proper conclusion to draw if god were the 
cause of being of everything else. Elders (1972: 262~6) follows Aquinas in 
his interpretation. 

I do not intend to deal directly with the question of the chronological 
relationship between chapter 8 and the rest of the book. Elders (1972: 
57—68) gives a useful summary of che scholarship. Elders himself doubts 
the authenticity of this chapter. The well-known argument of Jaeger (1948: 
ch. 14), according to which chapter 8 is a late insertion into the book 
except for 1074a31-8 which represents an earlier stage of Aristotle's 
theological thinking, is based principally on a general thesis regarding 
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Aristotle's development which is fraught with many difficulties, not the 
least of which is its æ priori character. Systematically, chapter 8 is 
adequately situated in book Lambda even if it is stylistically awkward 
between chapters 7 and 9. On the systematic unity of chapter 8 with the 
rest of book Lambda see Reale (1984: 259-61; 436-457). Reale does not 
regard the postulation of a multiplicity of unmoved movers as a problem for 
Aristotle. According to Reale, these unmoved movers are subordinate to the 
prime unmoved mover. He provides strong support for che integrity of 8 
with che rest of Lambda and with the entire programme of the Metaphysics. 
Particularly impressive is his demonstration that Theophrastus evidently 
had a version of Lambda 8 much like our own. Recently, Dumoulin (1986: 
322-38) has attempted a reconstruction of the text which results in, among 
other things, an early dating for the ‘polytheistic’ passage of Lambda 8. 
Dumoulin (409-16) also claims to have discovered no less than nine ‘strata’ 
in the development of Aristotle's metaphysical thought. 

Ac 12.6.1071!b19-22 Aristotle reasons from the requirements of a cause of 
eternal motion that ‘there must then be such a principle whose very 
substance is actuality. Further, chen, these substances muse be without 
matter, for they must be eternal, at lease if anything else is eternal. 
Therefore they must be actuality’. This appears merely to deepen che puzzle 
because here it seems that Aristotle is employing the same reasoning that 
will presently yield the conclusion that there can only be one prime mover 
to show that there is or at least can be a plurality of prime movers. 
Nevertheless, the remainder of chapter 6 is clearly dialectical as can be seen 
by che opening words of chapter 7, ‘since this is a possible account of the 
matter’, The remainder of 7 speaks consistently of che unmoved mover in 
the singular. And not until the beginning of chapter 8 is the question of 
the number of unmoved movers explicitly addressed. Therefore, chapter 6 
should be taken as arguing that there must be at least one pure actuality and 
chapter 8 (1074a31-8) as arguing that there is at most one. 

Merlan (1966: 6) misconstrues the inference as being from one heaven to 
one unmoved mover and not vice versa, as the text has it. Consequently, he 
is led co dismiss the monotheism of 12.6-9. 

This is basically che approach of Merlan (1946: 1-30), who argues (28) 
that there is no contradiction because ‘first mover’ means ‘sphere of movers’, 
namely, the assembly of movers mentioned in chapter 8. Cf. Gémez-Pin 
(1976: 138-47). This view is, I believe, defeated by the metaphysical 
requirement of the unicity of the primary referent of being, a systematic 
requirement which governs Lambda. 

Cf. Oehler (1969: 168-92), especially 174-6. 

See especially 6.1.1026a29-32. Some scholars have pointed to 
12.1.1069a30—b2 as evidence that theology is thus separated from 
metaphysics. All chis text says is that if separate substances and sensible 
substances have no principles in common, then the study of the former is a 
separate science. This is not a benign possibility. It would in effect entail 
that being is not pros hen, but purely equivocal. 

De Caelo 1.9 deduces the unicity of che universe from the meaning of che 
term ‘universe’ not from the unicity of god. 

Jaeger (1948: 361) is thus incorrect in stating chat che only difference 
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Aristotle notes between the immovable first mover and the many movers of 
the stars is that the former is said co be separated whereas the latter are not 
said to be. The former, unlike the latter, is unmovable, even accidentally. 
So, Guthrie (1934: 91-8), especially 93, is mistaken in saying thae che 
multitude of unmoved movers have no element of potentiality which could 
make them subordinate. Consequently, Guthrie wrongly concludes chat 
chapter 8 is incoherent. Cf. H. Wolfson (1958: 233-53), especially 239. 
Also, von Arnim (1969: 66). 

See De An. 1.4.408a29-34 on the accidental motion of the soul as it moves 
a body. 

We should compare Meta. 12.8.1074a15: ‘tas ousias kai cas archas tas 
akinétous’. As Ross (1924: 394), ad. loc., notes, archas refers not to the 
spheres bur to their movers, though he does not mention the parallel in the 
Physics. 

De Caelo 2.12.293a7. For this reason, the atcempt by Ross (1924: cxxxvii), 
following Plutarch, to identify the movers wich the spheres, seems 
misconceived. The interpretation of Ross is puzzling given his understand- 
ing of the text referred to in the note above. 


Further evidence of the linkage of the reasoning in Theta and Lambda is that 
in Theta 6.258b10 and 259a7—L3 Aristotle alludes to the possibilicy that 
che same reasoning could lead to a plurality of unmoved movers, and chat 
the only reason for assuming one is scientific economy. Cf. Wolfson (1958: 
242-3). 

Pegis (1973: 97) writes, ‘the proof of the prime mover is, in fact, che proof 
of God; it is not a proof of any /esser being. . . . An absolutely first (this is 
the force of the argument) and unmoved source of motion cannot be 
anything less than Aristotle's supreme principle of the eternal and orderly 
motion of the universe.’ This claim rests entirely on che proof chat che 
unmoved mover of the Physics and the unmoved mover of the Metaphysics 
can be identified, which I deny. 

Cf. 7.1072b2 where ewo types of final causality are distinguished: (1) chat 
of the result of motion and (2) chat of a goal or ideal outside of che result of 
(1). As for 1074a18-30, Ross (1924: 395), ad. loc, rightly notes that at 
{1.29-30 che final causality is unquestionably chat of result, namely, che 
result of the operation of che multiplicity of unmoved movers. There seems 
No reason to understand it otherwise throughout this passage. Owens 
(1979: 217-18) cakes che plurality of final causes in the sense in which che 
absolutely first unmoved mover is a final cause. But these supposed final 
causes cannot be perfectly actual, as explained above. Conversely, one 
perfectly actual final cause should suffice, on Aristotelian scientific 
principles. 

It is fruitless to attempt to reconcile to two in che way suggested by Jolivet 
(1930: 5-50), who argues that ‘coute finalité est efficience’, chat is, that the 
causality of che unmoved mover is just one type of efficient causality (36). 
De Corte (1931: 156-65) considers a similar move, but finally rejects the 
identification, arguing chat a first final and efficient cause could only be the 
same in a metaphysics of creation. Pegis (1973: 101-2) is cempted by this 
view, bue ultimately rejects it. But even if god were an efficient cause of 
motion, he is nort an efficient cause of being, in which case he is 
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metaphysically superfluous. For this reason, there is no point in trying to 
force the text co say what it does not say. Buckley (1971: 84) makes a 
similar mistake. 

Cf. Phys.8.6.259al—Gand Gen. and Corr, 2.10.336b25. At7.17.1041a28-32, 
Aristotle distinguishes a cause of generation and destruction, which is an 
efficienc cause from a cause of being, which is a final cause. It is the 
latter which is clearly at issue, if for no other reason than chat the 
science of being qua being must account for the being of thae which 
does not undergo generation and destruction. 

One need look no further chan Phys. 2.1.192b21-3 for the claim that 
‘nacure is a principle or cause of being moved and of being at rest in chat to 
which it belongs primarily, in virtue of itself and not accidentally’. The 
divergence in causal explanation becween nature and the unmoved mover is 
clearly stated in a long-forgotten work by Lévèque (1852), especially 
113-28. Lévèque (116) points out that a search for a cause of being in 
Aristotle will, on Aristotle's own principles, lead us inexorably to nature 
rather than to god. 

Ac 3.2.1003b14—-15 the primary referent of a pros ben equivocal is said to be 
one nature. It is no objection to cite 3.4. 1001a20—1 and 7.16. 1040b16—30, 
where Aristotle says that being cannot be the substance of anything. For in 
those passages Aristotle is arguing against what he takes to be che Platonic 
claim that being is a nature common to all things. The primary referent of 
the pros hen equivocal is universal, but not common. Similarly, Aristotle's 
rejection of Parmenides’ argument chat being is one nature must be coupled 
with his understanding that, for Parmenides, being is univocal. 

For example, appeal may be made to a passage such as 9.8.1050b28-9 
where it is said thar indestructible things are imitated by changing things. 
Thus, Owens (1978: 464): ‘every other Being has as the ultimate purpose of 
its nature to imitate and so artain as bese ic can the permanent actuality of 
the separate Entities.’ Cf. Kahn (1985: 183-205), especially 200, where 
Kahn seems to hold such a view. Kahn adduces 9.8.1050b5-6 as relevant 
to understanding a universal final causa! activity in the unmoved mover 
but ie is not clear that this passage is referring to the unmoved mover rather 
than co the first-moved mover. In any case, if it is the former, che priority 
in Theta is still hypothetical and it cannot be assumed that Aristotle 
thought that the unmoved mover at which he could arrive could exercise 
causalicy on anything other chan the soul of the outermost sphere. 

Ac Gen. and Corr. 2.10.336b34-337a7 argues that the everlasting 
continuity of elemental generation and corruption is an imitation of 
everlasting being and that god is the efficient cause of this. Four comments 
are most relevant here. First, in this passage god is evidently a metaphorical 
representation of nature and not Aristotle's version of che demiurge. 
Second, the efficient causality of god or nature is co be distinguished 
sharply from che final causal activity of the primary referent of being. 
Third, god or nature is the efficient cause of everlasting generation and 
destruction, not of being. Fourth, a cause of everlasting generation and 
deseruction does not explain the being of the ungenerable and inflescruc- 
tible. 

Verdenius (1960: 61) cites this passage as indicating that the final cause of 
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the universe is also somehow an immanent efficient force. Cf. Happ (1965: 
155-87). Pépin (1971: 233-47) cakes 1072b14 and De Caelo 1.9.279a28-30 
together to indicate chat the final causality of the unmoved mover ‘n'exclut 
pas une certaine intervention efficience’. My claim is that this is precisely 
what the argument of Lambda does exclude. Similar attempts to read final 
causality as efficient causality may be found in Mansion (1960: 41-4) and 
Cauchy (1968: 103-14). 

The obvious gloss on this passage is 11.2.1060a26—7 where Aristotle posits 
an eternal, imperishable, permanent guarantor of order, which would seem 
to be separate substance. On the other hand, Phys. 8.1.252al1-12 and De 
Caelo 3.2.301al 1—12 seem co explain the order of the kosmos by nature. On 
nature generally as efficient cause cf. Phys. 2.1.192b21; 3.1.200b12; 
8.3.253b5-9; Parts of An. 1.1.641a27. It is, therefore, quite reasonable to 
identify the god of che Metaphysics as the theoretical explanatory entity 
which is the successor to that of the physical treatises. The question is 
whether or not separated form can be a satisfactory substitute for 
nature. Cf. De Caelo 1.4.271a33; On the Progr. of An. 1.2.711a18; Parts 
of An. 1.5.645a9; Gen. of An. 1.23.731a34; E.E. 8.2.1247b28; E.N. 
7.13.1153b32; 10.9.1179b21-3 on che casual association of the causal 
activity of nature and god. Insofar as god is identified with nacure, efficient 
causality is preserved; insofar as god is separated from nature, as in Meta. 
1072b13-15, an efficient causal role for god is unnecessary. 

On Philosophy fr.12b (Ross 1955) includes a passage from Sextus (M. 
9.26-7) which employs che metaphor of an army and a general as part of a 
design argumenc for che existence of god. According to this design 
argument, god is analogous to a general exercising efficient causality. But it 
seems clear from the text of Sextus that the citation of this argument 
extends well beyond the reference to Aristotle and so is not a fragment of 
On Philosophy. Berti (1962: 348-9) thinks that the direct source of che 
fragment is Posidonius, but holds that the ultimate source is Aristotle. 
Perhaps the combination of the army metaphor with the design argument 
results from a Stoic distortion of the Metaphysics passage. Cicero, N.D. 
2.96-7 (=Ross, fr.13), refers co a similar design argument without che 
analogy of the general and army. The design argument, of course, implies 
efficient causality, but not necessarily that of god. In any case, the actuality 
of a general as efficient cause is outside of the general and in the army and 
this would imply imperfect actuality in che general, unlike the unmoved 
mover. Ic should also be noted that there is a striking contrast becween the 
characterization of the unmoved mover and Plato's demiurge in the 
Timaeus. Plato says that the demiurge ‘wished all things to be as like 
himself as possible’ (29e3). Nothing in Lambda allows us to infer a similar 
motive for efficient causal activity in che unmoved mover. 

Recall chat at 7.1.1028a33 substance is primary in knowledge. This 
principle is most clearly instantiated by an efficient cause which contains 
viriually all ies effects. This is why, incidentally, for Aristotle che study of 
cognitive being is posterior co the study of real being. Real being is che 
cause of cognitive being. 

See Gerson (1984: 50-7) on Aristotle's inability co fit artifacts into a 
substance oncology. It seems most implausible that the being now of, say, 
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an unearthed ancient artifact whose producer has long since disappeared is 
accounted for by the self-absorbed intellect of the unmoved mover. 

The ambiguous evidence of E.E. 1.8.1217b25-35 should here be 
mentioned. In this passage Aristotle argues that, despite the doctrine of 
categories which implies the pros hen equivocity of being, there is no one 
science of being. This appears to be a direct contradiction of Meta. 
4.1.1003a21-b19 and 6.1.1026a29-32. If the Eudemian Ethics is, as 
has been recently argued, a later work — even later chan the Metaphysics — 
then this would indicate a severing of theology from metaphysics by the 
denial of the latter. The theology that would remain would be entirely 
physical. I do not, however, wish to rest any argument on chronological 
considerations which, given the state of che Aristotelian corpus, have a rather 
otherworldly character. 

De An. 3.4.429a15-17 states that che thinking pare of our soul is 
potentially identical with its objects, which suggests that a being without 
any potency whatsoever would be unqualifiedly identical wich its objects. If 
god were che successor to the active intellect, his identity would not be 
expressed in thinking thinking, but in thinking all forms, and accordingly 
he would have to be identical with these. 

This conclusion is strictly independent of any evaluation of the doctrine 
thar substance is primarily form or, in general, of che value of a substance 
theory. It would be difficule, however, to support the value of an 
identification of substance with form as a metaphysical doctrine. On the 
other hand, che categorial conception of substance and its relevance to 
special sciences is not, I believe, touched by the failure of che metaphysical 
hypothesis. Cf. Foss (1982: 149-69). Aubenque (1962: 400-11) argues 
that Aristotle's inability to show how god is che primary referent of being 
reveals a fundamenta! divergence in his conceptions of theology and 
ontology. This is nor what I am arguing. I hold that Aristotle has a clear 
conception of what he is doing but thar his hypothesis that being is 
substance prevents him from carrying out his programme. Routilla (1969: 
104-21) also tries to separate the theology and the ontology. This view 
seems to flow from his acceptance of the claim that being is form. 


4 STOIC MATERIALIST THEOLOGY 


Sandbach (1985) has offered a most sober and learned challenge to the 
practically universal assumption that Stoicism is, in countless ways, to be 
seen as a reaction co Aristotle's philosophy. Mindful of Sandbach's 
impressive, but by no means conclusive, argument, I wish to claim only 
that the Stoics make a case against the existence of immaterial explanatory 
entities that is not question-begging as it pertains to the unmoved mover. 
It does nor seem ar all unlikely to me that the absence of any direct 
reference to the unmoved mover in the Stoic fragments is owing to the fact 
thac they believed these arguments are conclusive and obvious. See 
Hahm (1977: 113ff) for che opposite approach. Hahm takes as evident 
an Aristotelian background to Stoic physics. 

Dragona-Monachou (1976) has provided an exhaustive survey of the 
arguments up to and including the Roman Stoa. She provides a convenient 
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division of the different arguments variously attributed to Zeno, Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus. There is, however, little to suggest that these arguments 
are based on different principles or that, at lease within che Old Stoa, an 
argument advanced by, say, Cleanthes, would not have been endorsed by 
Chrysippus, even if there is no evidence of this. 

Cf. Aetius, Placita 1.6 (SVF 2.1009), where che distinction between 
mythical, natural, and civic cheology is attributed to the Stoics. Cf. Pépin 
(1956b: 288-94), who recognizes the role of Panaetius and Posidonius in che 
transmission of the Stoic doctrine, but traces it ultimately to the Old Stoa, 
The Stoic attachment to civic theology is perhaps even greater than 
Plato's in Laws 10. We are informed, for example, that the Stoic Cleanthes 
wished to initiate a charge of impiety against the astronomer Aristarchus of 
Samos. Cf. Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Lunae 923a (SVF 1.500); D.L., 7.174 
(SVF 1.481). Seneca, Epistles 90.28, describes the work of philosophy in 
this way: ‘{Philosophy] secs forth what che gods are and what their nature 
is, what are the powers of the underworld. . . . These are her initiatory rites; 
they open up not some local shrine but the vast temple of all the gods, the 
universe itself’. In speaking thus, Seneca is shifting the ground rules for the 
relation of philosophy to religion. In due course, such confidence in the 
mission of philosophy was bound to bring it into conflice with Chriscianity, 
the new civic religion of Rome. 

See Gould (1974: 261-88), especially 285-6. 

The association of materialism with atheism is already a commonplace by 
Plato's time. Cf. Laws 10.888e-890a. The Stoic texts do not, however, 
evince an awareness of paradox in expressing a materialist theology. 

It should be recalled that the Peripatetic and Academic discussions in the 
generation prior to the careers of the members of the Old Stoa included 
rejection of arguments for an unmoved mover by Theophrastus, Strato's 
denial of teleology altogether, innovations within the Academy by 
Speusippus and Xenocrates, including the rejection of Forms by the latter, 
and che beginnings of Academic Scepticism. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, chat the Scoics did not regard Plato and Aristotle as 
unchallengable auchoricies. 

Aetius, Placita 1.10.5 (SVF 2.360); Syrianus, In Meta. 1078b12 (SVF 
2.364). 

Sextus, M. 8.263 (SVF 2.363); cf. Cicero, Acad. 1.39 (SVF 1.90). 

It is not, so far as I can tell, for the Stoics. Plotinus, however, provides 
reasons for holding chat the Scoics are pretty thoroughly confused if they 
hold materialism as an ontology. Materialism as a working hypothesis in 
science is a different matter, immune co Plotinus’ sort of criticism, and 
obviously of che greatest historical importance. 

Origen, Contra Celsum 7.37 (SVF 2.108). Cf. Sextus, M. 8.56-8 (SVF 
2.88), describing che Stoic doctrine: ‘For every thought comes from sense- 
perception or not without sense-perception and cither from direct 
experience or not without direct experience. Hence, we shall find that not 
even the so-called false presentations (for example, those occurring in sleep 
or madness) are independent of things known to us through sense- 
perception by direct experience. . . . And in general one can find nothing in 
our conceptions which is not known to oneself in direct experience. For it is 
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grasped either by similarity to what is revealed in direct experience or by 
expansion or reduction or compounding.’ 

On graspabilicy as the criterion of truth see Sextus, M. 7.227-36 (SVF 
2.56), 248; D.L., 7.45-6, 49; Cicero, Acad. 2.18, 77. 

In Epicureanism an adherence to better living through science is also to be 
found, bur rhe connection berween the theoretical and practical is different. 
For che Epicurean, scientific knowledge aims to remove the impediments to 
moral progress; it is not constitutive of ic. 

On the Stoic claim chat there is an arché of all see Hippolytus, Philosoph. 
21.1 (SVF 1.153) and che claim that this arché is not separate from chat 
which it governs see Proclus, In Tim. 297 (SVF 2.1042). The Stoic denial 
of immaterial entities certainly does not result in their defection from 
several important Platonic theological concepts. In particular, the concepts 
of a world-soul as developed in the Timaeus and the concepts of divine 
providence and the organic interconnectedness of the universe in Laws 10 
are adapted according co Stoic materialistic principles. Hence, the Stoic 
decree of the divorce of physics and metaphysics occasioned the awarding of 
the custody of theology to the former. Cf. Reinhardt (1926: 115ff). 

Cf. D.L., 7.142—4; Cicero, N.D. 2.82, 87. Hahm (1977: 62-6) provides 
the evidence for che specification of the organic model as embryological. 
The cestimony from D.L., 7.39, 41, 132 and Plutarch, De St. Repug. 
1035ad (SVF 2.42) makes it sufficiently clear that che Stoics viewed 
theology as a branch of physics, although Chrysippus held it to be the 
highest branch, and Cleanthes made some sort of distinction between 
physics in general and theology. 

Cf. Aristotle, Meta. 1.4.985b14—15. The version of atomism most familiar 
to Cleanthes and Chrysippus would be that of Epicurus. 

On Stoic physical cheory see beside Hahm (1977), especially Sambursky 
(1959) and Lapidge (1978). 

Cf. Chalcidius, In Tim. ¢.292 (SVF 1.88); Alexander, De Mixt. 
224.32-225.9 (SVF 2.310). The active principle is variously called /ogos or 
god or fate. Cf. D.L., 7.134 (SVF 2.299) who makes che point that che 
archai are non-bodily as principles. Thus a quasi-Aristocelian distinction is 
made between a principle and an elemenc [stoicheton} or what a principle is 
of. But since the Stoics deny che existence of any immaterial entity and also 
wish to make their principles exera-mencal, the distinction is dubious and is 
prone co confusion. Cf. also Achilles, Introduction to Aratus 31.1-3 (SVF 
1.85); Arius Didymus, fr. 20 (SVF 1.87). 

See Lapidge (1973: 244, nn15-20) for the references to the testimonia 
regarding the inseparability of the two archai. Lapidge (250-2) speculates 
that the requirement for two inseparable archai originates in the Stoic 
account of cosmic generation. This seems implausible since an understand- 
ing of cosmic generation is surely posterior to an understanding of cosmic 
processes after generation, to which che archai must be applied. Long (1986: 
154) suggests chat che reason is the Stoic criterion of existence as ‘capable of 
acting or of being acted upon’. Since a body can do both, two principles are 
needed to explain this fact. 

See Ps.-Galen, Introduction 9.13-14 (SVF 2.716); Themistius, In De An. 
(SVF 1.158); Philo, Leg. Alleg. 2.22 (SVF 2.458). 
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See Alexander, De An. 26.16; De Mixt. 224.15 (SVF 2.786, 442). See 
Verbeke (1945: 11-15) on the medical origin of the Stoic doctrine of 
pneuma and hence the dominance of the organic metaphor. Also, Hahm 
(1977: 160-1) and Lapidge (1973: 240-78). 

See Alexander, De Mixt. 223.25 (SVF 2.441); Philo, Quod Deus 35 (SVF 
2.458). 

See Galen, Intro. s. medic. 9 (SVF 2.416); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.8 
(SVF 2.447); Stobaeus, Anthology 1.153.24 (SVF 2.471); Alexander, De 
Mixt. 223.25ff (SVF 2.441). On the origin of the notion of tonos and 
differences within the Old Stoa see Hahm (1977: 165-74). 

See Stobaeus, Anthology 2.7.5 (SVF 1.563); Plutarch, De S4. Repug. 1034d 
(ibid. ). 

See Alexander, De Mixt. 226.34ff (SVF 2.475); Sextus, M. 9.78 (SVF 
2.1013); Seneca, Epistles 92.30 (SVF 2.637); Ach. Tat., Introduction to 
Aratus 5.129e (SVF 1.115); Cicero, N.D. 1.22 (SVF 1.172). 

Sambursky (1959: 41-2). 

I have in mind to distinguish sharply between the Stoic position and, for 
example, chat of F.H. Bradley; less sharply between the former and 
Spinoza, for whom there is only one genuine substance, although a 
multicude of subjects of true predicative statements. 

Cf. Aetius, Placita 1.11.5 (SVF 2.340) and Sextus, M. 9.211 (SVF 2.341), 
On the doctrine chat no incorporeal can act on anything corporeal, cf. 
Sextus, M. 8.263 (SVF 2.363) and Nemesius, De Nat. Hom. 32 (SVF 
1.518). Frede (1980: 230-4) refers to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 8.9.26 
(SVF 2.345) which perhaps indicates a dissenting, minority opinion 
according to which the effect of a body is not an incorporeal, but another 
body. More likely, this passage indicates inaccurate or elliptical testimony. 
See Sextus, M. 9.211 (SVF 2.34). Predicates are a species of the 
incorporeal /ekton. A lekton is the content of a proposition or meaningful 
phrase mediating between the words used and the objects or states of affairs 
denoted by chem. 

For the sufficiency of cause see Stobaeus, Anthology 1.13.1 (SVF 1.89) and 
the necessity see Alexander, De Fato 176.14-22 (SVF 2.959), 192.6-14 
(SVF 2.945). Thac the Stoics united these two notions may be inferred from 
their specification of reciprocal causality where there is an interdependence 
of cause and effect. Cf. Clemence of Alexandria, Strom. 8.9, especially his 
example: ‘the knife is the cause for the meat to be cuc, and the meat the 
cause for the knife to cut’. 

Cf. Sextus, M. 9.336 (SVF 2.524) and 11.24, where he reports the Stoic 
conception of part and whole which is the basis for my interpretation of che 
double subject of predication. 

Cf. Meta. 5.6.1016a4; 7.17.1041b28-31; 8.3.1043b21-2; 12.3.1070a 
13-18 on Aristotle's doubts about the substantiality of artifacts. 

See Alexander, De Mixt. 225.20—1 (SVF 2.1044). Cf. Ps.-Galen, De Qual. 
Incorp. 6 (SVF 2.323a). 

Cf. Actius, Placita 1.29.7 (SVF 2.966); Plutarch, De St. Repug. 1045bc 
(SVF 2.973). 

This principle is interpreted by the Stoics as ‘nothing happens without a 
cause’. Cf. Plutarch, De St. Repug. 1045be (SVF 2.973); Ps.-Plucarch, On 
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Fate 574ef (SVF 2.912); Alexander, De Fato 185.7—11 (SVF 2.982). This is 
the obvious interpretation given the principle of materialism. See Sorabji 
(1980: ch. 4) on the various interpretations of the Stoic doctrine of causal 
necessity, particularly as this is applied to the question of human freedom. 
Sorabji concludes (85) à propos che reconciliation of freedom and causal 
necessity: chat ‘the ancients were right co regard as unsuccessful the various 
Stoic attempts to escape from commitment to necessity’. 

See Cicero, De Fato 39-44 (SVF 2.974); Plutarch, De Sr. Repug. 105Gb ff 
(SVF 2.997). 

Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 8.9 (SVF 2.346, 351, 354). The 
distinction between antecedent and ‘perfect and principal’ causes is perhaps 
directed against the Aristotelian causal schema. 

See Aerius, Placita 1.27.5 (SVF 1.176), on the identification of nature, 
fate, and providence. D.L., 7.135, reports that Stoics identified god, sous, 
and fate. . 

Cf, Frede (1980: 234ff). 

I would suggest that che understanding of causes within the framework of 
an organic continuum is the source of the Stoic originality in causal theory. 
Thus, as Sorabji (1980: 69) concludes: ‘{ic} was che Stoics who first 
connected causation emphatically with necessity and laws.’ 

See Boyancé (1962: 45-71), especially 46-9, on che structure of book two 
and on the Ciceronian version of the arguments compared to the version in 
Sextus Empiricus. 

See Chroust (1966: 447-63), Sandbach (1985), does not deny the 
availability of the Aristotelian exoterica to the early Stoa. 

Cf. N.D. 3.17 where the Academic Cotta notes the unusual phrasing and 
makes the point that the question is not ‘are there people who think thar 
the gods exist but do they exist?’. This complaint shows a rather superficial 
understanding of what Cleanthes intends. See Oehler (1961: 103-29), 
especially 109. 

D.L., 7.51-2, refers to graspable presentations by means of reason, giving 
as an example che conclusion of an argument that the gods exist and that 
they are provident. The meaning of chis is explained and considerably 
narrowed by Sextus, M. 8.56-8 (SVF 2.88), who says thar the Stoics hold 
thar all our conceptions come generally from direce experience or not 
without it. One can grasp what is not directly experienced either by means 
of similarity (analogy), expansion, reduction, or compounding. An entity 
by definition transcendent or possessed uniquely of an immaterial nature 
could never be validly inferred. 

Cf. Servius, Ad Verg. Aeneid 4.638 (SVF 2.1070) and Lactantius, De Ira Dei 
c.ll (SVF 1.164 and SVF 4.69ff). Philodemus, On Piety c.11 (SVF 
2.1076), in his summary of the first book of Chrysippus’ On the Gods, shows 
how easily the Stoics can shift between talk of the traditional gods and the 
single active principle of the organic continuum. Plutarch, De St. Repug. 
1051-1052 (SVF 2.1049), quotes from the third book of Chrysippus’ work 
where it is clear that the tradicional gods are allegorized and reduced to 
destructible parts of the whole universe. 

Cf. Aetius, Placita 1.6 (SVF 2.1009). Sextus, M.9.107 (SVF 1.110, 113), 
gives as the origin of the Stoic argument the argument found in 
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Xenophon's Memorabilia 1.4 and 4.3 and in Plato's Timaeus. This is 
misleading for reasons discussed below. There are Pre-Socratic traces of the 
argument, for example, in Diogenes of Apollonia. See the useful survey of 
ancient sources of the argument by Pease (1941: 163—200). Also Theiler 
(1965: 13-36); Festugitre (1932: 75-91). 

Ie seems quite likely chat the distinction between general and special 
providence was developed mainly for its ethical significance. Once one 
makes the move of holding that the fatted calf is made to serve our needs 
and thereby rejects the counter-argument chat we have failed to serve ¿s 
needs, a different sort of argument is on the horizon, namely, an argument 
from degrees of perfection which claims to offer some criterion of 
gtadibilicy in perfections. This is the argument I have alluded co above and 
to which we shall return. 

See Swinburne (1979: 136-7), who formulates the objection and answers it 
with che efficacy of induction. In the Stoic universe of causal necessity, 
divination is nothing but low-level induction. Cf. Sextus, M. 9.132 (SVF 
11.1018). 

Cf. 2.15-17; Sextus, M. 9.22, 75 (SVF 2.311), 197; Philo, De Monarchia 
1 (SVF 2.1010). 

At 2.93-5 Balbus says chat the likelihood of the world-order coming to be 
by chance is about as probable as a jumble of letters being thrown out of a 
cup and spelling the Annals of Ennius. This seems to indicate that he cakes 
the argument from design to be probabilistic. If this were so, the argument 
would actually be more like Paley’s. As I have interpreted the arguments of 
Zeno and Chrysippus they are meant to be demonstrative. Accordingly, | 
would take Balbus’ remark as supplementary and intended to be heuristic in 
value. The following quotation (95-6) from Aristotle's On Philosophy should 
be understood in the same way. 

Nor do they view the craftsman as an entity separated from the craft. See 
2.82 where nature is said both to govern the cosmos and to constitute it. 
These two statements amount to che claim chat pneuma is the internal 
governing principle of the corporeal universe. 

Cf. Sextus, M. 9.95 (SVF 2.1015), quoting the Stoic argument: ‘if there 
were no zous in the cosmos, there would be no nous in you; there is nous in 
you; therefore, there is nous in the cosmos. For this reason the cosmos is 
noeros. And god has been established to be noeros.’ It is very useful to 
compare Phil. 28e7—30d8 where Plato argues that: (1) the elements of our 
bodies derive from the elements comprising the universe, (2) our bodies 
have souls; (3) therefore, the body of the universe possesses a soul. Clearly, 
although this argument is related to the Stoic argument and parallel to the 
arguments in Xenophon and Diogenes of Apollonia, it is inferior because it 
purports co infer a universal soul distinct from che souls of individuals 
apparently on the basis of a fallacy of composition. Hence, Dragona- 
Monachou (1976: 50-9) is wrong to claim the essential identity of the 
arguments. 

On corporeal pneuma identified with god see the texts in SVF 2, 1028-1048 
and Origen, Contra Celsum 6.7 (SVF 2.1051); Lactantius, Div. Just. 1.5 
(SVF 2.1025); Alexander, De Mixt. 224.32 (SVF 2.310). D.L., 7.137 
(SVF 2.526), reports that for che Stoics god is identified with che kosmos or 
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the ¿dios poion of all ousia. So too Stobaeus, Anthology 1.184.8 (SVF 2.527) 
and Arius Didymus in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 15.15 (SVF 2.528). Plotinus 
identifies che Stoic god and matter, Ennead 11.4.1 (SVF 2.314-15). Cf.also 
Chalcidius, In Tim. ¢.294 (SVF 1.87). Sextus, M. 9.76 (SVF 2.311), 
makes a rather more illuminating comparison of god to a soul in a body. 

Cf. Sextus, M.9.85,104 (SVF 1.111). D.L. reports a similar argument, 
7.143: a living thing is better than a non-living thing; nothing is 
bercer than the cosmos; therefore, the cosmos is a living thing. Cf. 3.21. 
Schofield (1983: 31—58) shows that the principle of organic unity underlies 
this and other versions of the Zenonian argument. Schofield (54-7) argues 
also that the syllogisms were understood by Zeno as demonstrative, not 
merely as analogies, which would only be the case if organic unity were 
assumed. 

Cf. 2.29-31 where Balbus explains chat every complex natural entity has a 
hegemonikon or ruling principle. If rationality is the bégemonikon in human 
beings, it is both implausible co suppose that it is other than this wherever 
else it appears and that impersonal, universal reasoning could function in a 
subordinate capacity. What would it be subordinate to? The entire passage 
(23-36) is illuminating in showing how theology is ‘naturalized’ by che 
identification of the bégemonikon with heat, the active principle in all living 
things. As Zeno put it, god is ‘hery mows’ (Aerius, Placita 1.7.23 {SVF 
1.157}). See Dragona-Monachou (1976: 96—105) for the sources of the 
argument. Also, Hahm (1977: 267-73). 

This is the central premise of the Socratic theory of action in the Protagoras 
which is taken over by the Stoics and incorporated into their theory of 
action. See Inwood (1985: 66-86). 

Cf. Sextus, M. 9.102—3, where his description of the Stoic doctrine of the 
superordination of reason rests on its identification with the bégemonikon or 
ruling part of the soul. If reason rules in a part, then it must rule in the 
whole. 

Cf. 2.86-7 where Balbus argues from the governance of nature in parts of a 
man to its governance in man to its governance everywhere. If the parts of 
the world are governed by nature, the world itself muse be so governed. 

Cf. 2.36: ‘quid autem est inscitius quam eam naturam quae omnis res sit 
complexa non optumam dici’. Also, 3.18, 25; Sextus, M. 9.84-5. 

For the identification of nous with heimarmemé see D.L., 7.135 (SVF 2.580); 
for the identification of anagkë with hetmarmené see Plutarch, De St. Repug. 
1056b (SVF 2.997), Philodemus, On Piety c.11 (SVF 2.1076), Diogenianus 
in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 6 (SVF 2.925). Long (1970: 248) claims that in 
che last passage heimarmemé and anagké are not unqualifiedly identified. This 
is probably crue, but only in che sense that they are conceptually 
distinguishable, although extensionally equivalent. 

Cf. Plutarch, De St. Repug. 1052d (SVF 2.604); 1054f-1055a (SVF 2.550) 
who cescifies that the connection between goal-direccedness and self- 
sustenance is explicit. 

Philo, Leg. Alleg. 2.22 (SVF 2.458) remarks that ‘nature is exis in motion’ 
where fexis is the paradigm of a unifying principle. 

The argument recounted here by Sextus is apparently taken from Aristotle's 
dialogue On Philosophy. The fragment of Aristotle's argument is preserved 
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by Simplicius in his commentary on De Caelo, 288.28—289.15 (Ross (1955: 
fr.16). Actually, there are two arguments in che Aristotelian fragment — 
one for the existence of god and one for his immutability — as is evident 
from Simplicius’ derivation of the argument from Plato's Republic 
380d—381c, a passage clearly only concerned with the second point. 

Cf. 2.35-6 where Balbus moves explicitly from naturae which are limited 
to universa natura quod omnis naturas ipsa cohiber et continet. Universal 
nature is che altissimus gradus. 

This point comes out clearly in the continuation of Chrysippus’ argument 
as quoted by Balbus. ‘Indeed, if there are no gods, what can there be in 
nature which is better than man? For reason exists in man alone, and there 
is nothing more splendid chan chat; but it is arrogant lunacy for there to 
be a man who supposes that there is nothing in che whole cosmos better 
than he; therefore, there is something better; therefore, obviously, there is a 
god’. 

See Lapidge (1973: 268-9) on the distinction between the creative fire 
(god) and the element which is destructive fire. 

See Aetius, Placita 1.7.33 (SVF 2.1027), on the Greek terminology for the 
traditional definition of god, and Pease (1958: v.2, 683-4) ad. loc. for the 
numerous parallel passages for Zeno’s definition of nature. 

On the providence of the Stoic god cf. D.L., 7.147 (SVF 2.1021). 
Alexander, De Mixt. 224. 15ff (SVF 2.473 and 310). Cf. Simplicius, In Cat. 
217.36 (SVF 2.389). As Todd (1976: 219, 221-2) notes, Alexander's 
argument is theological in import. Lapidge (1973: 276-8) discusses this 
criticism, but is not able to show that a Stoic distinction between the arché 
chat is fire and elemental fire is sufficient to answer it. 


Long (1986: 155) says that from Chrysippus onwards Stoics identified /ogos 
wich pneuma. This seems most plausible, although it is difficult to provide 
more than circumstantial evidence for this claim. 

On the Stoic doctrine of ‘total mixture’ or rasis di olon as a response to this 
difficulty cf. Alexander, Mantissa 115.32-116.1 (SVF 2.797) and Verbeke 
(1945: 63-71). 

Cf. Cicero, De Fato 29 (SVF 2.955). Plato, Laws 10.888e ff distinguishes 
things coming about by chance or art over against things coming about by 
nature. Ie is not clear that chance is the successor to necessity in che 
Timaeus, but ie is clear that chance is distinct from nature. 

Cf, Plutarch, De St. Repug. 1049f-1050d (SVF 2.937). Babut (1969) has a 
most valuable discussion of Plutarch's criticism of Stoic theology. See 
especially 287ff on the problem of evil and 307ff on freedom and 
providence. For the argument against Stoic determinism in Alexander see 
Long (1970: 250-268). 

The Stoic doctrine of the subjectivity of belief in chance seems to undercut 
a similar objection to that doctrine. 

This is consistent with the Socratic psychology of the Protagoras. But cf. the 
Hymn to Zeus of Cleanthes Ul. 11-13 (SVF 1.537), which makes the serious 
and perhaps fatal concession that the wicked are responsible for their 
wickedness. The later Stoics, Posidonius and Panaecius, celenced on this 
point and accepted che possibility of akrasia, apparently without fully 
appreciating the far-reaching consequences for Stoic theology. Cf. Cicero, 
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De Officiis 1.28.101, 36.132, where, assuming that Cicero is indeed 
reporting the view of Panaetius correctly, it is quite clear that Aormé and 
reason are separated such that the possibilicy of irrational accion exists. 
Cf. Inwood (1985), especially ch. 5, on the senses in which an agent can 
and cannot act contrary co reason. 

Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 35 lef, who gives a fine expression of the 
conventional view being attacked by Sexcus. 

Long and Sedley (1987: 144-9) have interpreted the Epicurean denial of a 
design argument (cf. N.D. 1.18—23) as evidence that, for Epicurus, ‘gods, 
like giants, are thought-constructs’ and that ‘god is a projection of man's 
own ethical ideal’. They do so despite che argument ex consensu gentium used 
by the Epicurean Velleius at 1.43-9. If Long and Sedley are right, Epicurus‘ 
claim thar the gods do exist (Letter to Menoeceus 123.4-5) may well deserve 
Cotta's charge of disingenuousness. But their interpretation of the existence 
of gods as ‘eternal paradigmatic concepts’ seems implausible based on 
Epicurean physics and epistemology. 

Indeed, Cotta was a pontifex. Cf. 1.61; 2.168. His opposition co natural 
theology is not thought by any of che interlocutors to sit oddly with his 
fidelity to the civic religion. Cotta is perhaps the first fideist on record. It 
should be added that it is also no part of Pyrrhonistic Scepticism to oppose 
civic religion, Cf. Sextus, PH 1.23-4. 

The argument ex consensu gentium is the single most widely used argument 
by Greek philosophers for che existence of gods. Cf. Plato, Laws 886a; 
Aristotle, De Caelo 1.3.270b5—8; Epicurus in Cicero, N.D. 1.43; Plutarch, 
De St. Repug. 105td; De Comm. Not. 1075e; and the citations in Pease 
(1955: v.l, 294-5), Oehler (1961: 105) shows that che extensive 
employment of this argument by philosophers, beginning with the late 
Plato, represents an important development in the relation of natural 
theology to civic and mythical theology. Perhaps it is not coo simplistic to 
explain this as a shift from considering common conceptions about the gods 
as conclusions to considering them as premises of arguments. The Academic 
and Pyrrhonistic attacks on this argument must seek to make a difficult 
distinction berween che practical or sociological value of widespread belief 
in gods and the cognitive basis for the belief as well as the inferences which 
can be drawn from it. 

Cf. Sextus, M. 9.108 where this argument is attributed to Alexinus,”a 
contemporary of Zeno. Sextus reports chat che Stoic response co this 
argument was to claim chat the cosmos is superior in an ‘absolute’ sense 
different from the types of superiority adduced by Alexinus. Just what 
‘absolutely’ superior is supposed to mean is obscure. On che basis of the 
doctrine of the double subject perhaps che Stoics do not need co deny chat 
the cosmos is literate because parts of it are, Its absolute superiority would 
then consist in its being the unique subject of the conjunction of all 
perfeccions, Sextus is probably not reporting the entire reply to the 
objection. 

Cf. 2.115 where Balbus clearly makes rationality an aceribute of nature. Cf. 
also Alexander, De Fato 191.30—2 (SVF 2.945), where rationality is said to 
be an areribute of nature. At 192.25-8, however, he has che Stoics 
idencifying fate, nature, and reason. But then Alexander is a hostile 
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witness, a staunch defender of the Aristotelian separation of reason and 
nature. Seneca, De Beneficits 6.7 (SVF 2.1024), asks rhetorically, quid enim 
aliud ese natura quam deus et divina ratio . . .? 

Plutarch wrote an entire treatise on this theme, De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
which is directed primarily against Epicureans, He returns co it frequently 
in his attacks on Stoicism, but these attacks are somewhat misplaced since 
Plutarch's theodicy is not fundamentally out of harmony with that of the 
Stoics. A more elaborate version of Cotta’s argument is offered by Sextus, 
PH 3.9-13. 

For the relevant texts cf. SVF 3.567-81; 671-6. 

Sextus is certainly aware of the Stoic argument from design. Cf. M. 9.75, 
99-100, 197-8. But he does not treat ic as a special argument co which 
special principles are applied for its refutation. Rather, his artack is directed 
generally against all inferences in natural theology from effect to cause. 
Cf. Burnyeat (1973: 326-33) for a useful analysis of che sorites argument. 
As D.L., 7.52, points out, the Stoics held that the existence of the 
gods is grasped as the conclusion of an argument, which means chat it is 
non-evident. Cf. Sextus, M. 8.314. 

As Sextus understands the dogmatic antithesis between aisthéton and noéton 
(=non-sensible), it is exhaustive. The latter class, however, is hetero- 
geneous, including both the immaterial, such as Platonic Forms (M. 7.141 
and 8.6), Aristotelian genera and species (M. 7.217), but also material 
objects beyond the range of human sense powers, such as Democritean 
atoms (M. 8.6) and the pores of flesh in atomistic physics (M. 8.309). On 
the distinction in Sextus and his use of it see Celluprica (1981; 489-99). 
Cf. 2.128, ‘For it is impossible for chere to be something which is by 
nature non-evident but also appears [i.e., self-evident]}.’ Cf. Annas and 
Barnes (1985: 91-2), who note an Aristotelian response co such an 
argument in Post. An. 1.3 which relies on first principles as starting-points 
of arguments. Annas and Barnes point out that these are nor obvious, but 
rather are explanations of everything else. Universal explanations, of course, 
can be first principles, but the relevant Aristotelian response to the 
Sceptical objection is che first principle that és obvious, such as the existence 
of motion. 

Dumont (1972: 117-29) argues that Greek scepticism, at least from 
Aenesidemus to Sextus, depends heavily on contemporary Stoic theories of 
sensacion and physiology. Thus do the Stoics provide the Sceptics with the 
means for their own refutation. 

Plato (Tht. 184c-185e) is perhaps the first to discuss the intelligible content 
of elementary perceptual judgments. Of particular interest is Plato's 
recognition that an existential judgment made regarding a perceptual 
experience is noc itself perceptual and thar the perceptual judgment 
includes an existential judgment. 

I believe it can be shown that even if one distinguishes one’s experience of 
motion or change from the existence of motion or change and claims that 
only the former is self-evident, the experience of motion reveals data richer 
than che contents of sense-experience. For the experience of motion is to be 
distinguished from the experience of sheer difference. One cannot claim to 
experience a motion without claiming to experience a factor of continuing 
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stabilicy which underlies che motion. When a leaf changes colour from 
green to red in the autumn, a potency is actualized. The change is 
unintelligible as such without including the potency in the description. Buc 
potencies are not sensible. So, the self-evidence of motion rests upon 
knowledge which is not perceptual. The datum of order is somewhat more 
problematic; first, because static order includes no change and does nor 
easily deliver itself to a unique explanation, much less the Stoic one, and 
second, because dynamic order or regularity, che type the Sroics are most 
interested in anyway, in principle extends beyond our immediate 
experience. This is why the Stoic position is more vulnerable co the 
Sceptical attack than is the Aristotelian. 

Sextus (PH 1.181ff) argues that there may be many different causes of an 
event. Normally, this is the case. The natural theologian must argue for the 
uniqueness of the arché. Sextus’ point is crue but irrelevant. 

See PH. 3.25-8 for the metaphysical argument; 20-5 for the epistemologi- 
cal. 

Cf. Actius, Placita 4.8.1. (SVF 2.850) and D.L., 7.50-1 where it is 
evident that by ‘presentation’ he is referring to a ‘graspable presentation’. 
Cf. also Sexcus, M. 7.152, 248. 

Sextus, M. 7.253-4 notes that ‘lacer Stoics’ included the qualification ‘if 
nothing impedes’ evidently responding to the obvious perceptual counter- 
examples of presentations which are indubitable bur do not indicate che 
truth. As suggested by an earlier passage, M. 7.151-—3, the later Stoics were 
only articulating what is implied by their predecessors. For these, the 
graspable presentation is a criterion of truth, but is equivalent to 
knowledge only in the sage, who does not err in making unjustified 
inferences. 

Schofield (1980b: 283-308) has argued that the Stoics employ, without 
significant alteration, the Epicurean concept of ‘preconception’ [pro/épsis} as 
a criterion of knowledge for all rational individuals. Thus, our judgments 
regarding nature are generally correct because we all have preconceptions 
which accurately represent the way things are. Evidence is converted into 
understanding when argument is added to these preconceptions (298-305). 
This does not seem to be adequate to meet Sceptical objections unless the 
arguments are strictly demonstrative. Such arguments seem to be available 
only co che sage for whom the connection between datum and cause would 
be self-evident. Schofield is anticipated by Sandbach (1971: 30-1). 

Ac M. 8.263 Sextus actually says that what indicative signs do and 
propositions do not is ‘produce something’, chat is, make something 
evident. This seems to be a very narrow though not impossible use of 
‘produce’ (poiein}. See Mates (1961: 13 and n16), who recognizes the 
problem and lists some possible solutions, including the suggestion thar 
Sextus is reporting views of sources who disagree. 

Propositions are crue or false (M. 8.72-3). The graspable presentation is the 
criterion of the cruth (M. 7.227 [SVF 2.56). Thus, having a graspable 
presentation is presumably a criterion of che cruth of a proposition, even if 
presentations themselves (M. 7.242 [SVF 2.65]}) and arguments (PH 
2.138) can also be said co be true and false. If no graspable presentation 
arises from a proposition, then there can be no criterion of che truth of the 
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complex proposition whose antecedent is the putative indicative sign. If a 
graspable presentation that the woman is pregnant arose from the fact that 
the woman has milk in her breasts, then the latter proposition would not be 
a sign of the former; it would be identical with it. On che complex 
problems concerning truth and meaning in Stoic logic see Long (1971: ch. 
5). 

Cf. Sextus, M. 9.196-206 (SVF 2.337), who is here expressing the 
argument of a dogmatist, probably Stoic: ‘even if god does nor exist, cause 
exists; for the non-existence of gods is due to some cause. And thus both 
from the existence of god and from his non-existence there follows equally 
the existence of a cause." 


5 PLOTINUS ON THE GOD BEYOND GOD 


For Plotinus’ method in reading Placo see Charrue (1987: 15-41). As 
Porphyry says in his Life of Plotinus, c.14, ‘concealed Stoic and Peripatetic 
doctrines are mixed in his writings’. Thus, Plotinus’ ‘neo-Placonism’ is 
most usefully viewed as a rethinking of Plato's arguments in the light of che 
main critical alternatives known to Plotinus. 

Cf. Henry's introduction in MacKenna (1962: xxxix). 

On the employment of the texts in the Parmenides and the Republic for 
metaphysical or theological purposes in the period between Plato and 
Plotinus see Dodds (1928: 129-42) and Whittaker (1969: 91-104). Even a 
casual perusal of the material discussed by Dodds and Whittaker makes 
evident the philosophical originality of Plotinus. 

I do not wish to disparage the impressive work of the last thirty years on 
the sources of Plotinus by such scholars as Dodds, Merlan, Kramer, 
Armstrong, and others. However, the discovery of a word or a phrase 
linking philosophers across the centuries is an enterprise distinct from the 
analysis of philosophical argument. 1 would object only to the substitution of 
source hunting for philosophically inspired study of the text. I would also 
add that Plotinus has been unduly subjected to this substitution. See 
Szlezik (1979: 9-13) for a convenient summary of the differing modern 
opinions regarding Plotinus’ dependence on his philosophical tradition. 
Plotinus mentions no Stoic by name in the Enneads. Rist (1967: 174) 
suggests that che Stoicism attacked by Plotinus is ‘perhaps more a state of 
mind than the theories of any particular philosopher’. Regarding 
materialism, this is undoubtedly the case. 

Cf., for example, Justin Martyr, Quaestiones Gentiles ad Christianos. The first 
question is why do you think that immaterial entities exist? 

It is interesting to note thac Plotinus relies basically on Aristotelian 
principles for che refutation of Stoic materialism and does not employ 
Plato's refutation of materialism in Soph. 24Ga—-247e. The reason for this, I 
believe, is Plotinus’ recognition of the force of the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the equivocity of being in meeting materialism. 

Cf. Alexander, In Top. 4 (SVF 2.329); Seneca, Epistles $8.12 (SVF 2.332), 
See Pasquino (1978: 375-86) on the confusion of both hostile and 
friendly interpreters of the Stoic doctrine of ti as a genus of which the 
corporeal and incorporeal are species. 
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Plotinus is here employing the Aristotelian criticism of the claim chat 
being is a genus. Plato (Soph. 242b-244b) argues against pluralists that 
being cannot be identified with anything — elements, atoms, and so on = 
chat has being. But Plato also argues that being is one of the megista gené. 
Plotinus’ grounds for defending the equivociry of being and also for 
accepting the Platonic view are discussed below (pp. 211-12). 

Cf. Alexander, De Mixt. 223.32ff (SVF 2.310), in support of Plotinus’ 
claim that the Stoics identify matter and body. Lapidge (1973: 246-7) 
claims that Plotinus misunderstands the Stoic doctrine and this misun- 
derstanding vitiates his criticism. suspect that the evidence available to 
Plotinus and Alexander is ambiguous, because the question of the 
relationship of matter and body is subtle and in any case not easily 
explained. I cake it that Plotinus’ point is that the nature of an arché is such 
thar if matter is just body, chen matter is not an arché and if it is not body, 
then materialism is compromised. But the Stoics are materialists, and so 
they must have identified matter with body. Lapidge (253) agrees chat the 
two arthai, matter and god, are ‘two corporeal entities’, which is exactly 
what Plotinus chinks the Stoics are bound to say, and which is indeed well 
supported by the sestimonia. Cf. Aristocles in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 15, 
816d (SVF 1.98); Hippolytus, Philosoph. 21.1 (SVF 1.153); Origen, Contra 
Celsum 6.7 (SVF 2.1051). 

Plotinus does not add the justification for the next important point that 
even if resistance and extension are defining criteria of bodies, bodies will 
be composite, because resistance and extension do not mean the same thing 
and, presumably, these admit of gradation whereas a subject does not. 
Cf. below (pp. 203-6) for the import of this argument. 

The Stoics evidently creat propositions with general subjects as reducible 
to hypothetical references to particular instances of the general term. Cf. 
Sextus, M. 11.8-11 (SVF 2.224). But this is, of course, question-begging 
for che Platonic realist need not deny chat universal propositions entail a 
class of particular hypothetical propositions, but only thac these are 
identical with that which makes the universal propositions true. 
Porphyry, in his invaluable Life of Plotinus, chapters four to six, provides a 
chronological order for the creatises in his edition. Porphyry says that che 
first twenty-one treatises were written before Porphyry came to Rome in 
263 AD; that che next twenty-four were written between 263 and 268; and 
that the remaining nine were written in the two years prior to Plotinus’ 
death in 270. No one has questioned the accuracy of the chronology for the 
treatises written after 263 or provided any serious reason for doubting chat 
provided for the treatises written before. Porphyry also tells us chat Plotinus 
did not begin to write until he had been in Rome ten years, that is, in 253, 
when Plotinus was abour 49. Under these circumstances, claims of 
doctrinal development within che treatises should be viewed with much 
scepticism. 

For Alexander's identification of active intellect and god cf., e.g., his 
treatise De An. 89.16-23. The two passages usually taken to show that 
Plotinus follows Alexander, V.9.2.21-2 and V.1.3.20~3, are certainly not 
conclusive. Merlan (1969: 9) says: ‘Plocinus undoubtedly assumes that it is 
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one and the same intelligence which Aristotle treats in the two works.’ Cf, 
also Armstrong (1967: 117). 

Cf. VI.7.37; 39.12-13; H1.8.9.1-15; HIL8.11.1-9. Cf. Hager (1970: 
309-15). 

Plotinus means a real distinction within one entity. Thinker and object of 
thought are not separate in substance (ousia), but they are distince because 
nous is not unqualifiedly one. 

There is a fragment of Aristotle's On Prayer, well known in antiquity, rhat 
gives one pause. Simplicius, In De Caelo 485.19-22, reports that in this 
early work Aristotle held that ‘god is nous or something beyond {epekeina} 
nous’. 1 muse confess that I do not know what to make of this unless it is 
the report of a disciple of the views defended as those of Plato in chapter 
three, in short, the view of a Platonizing Aristotle. Cherniss (1944: 592) 
interprets epekeina nou as ‘beyond Auman reason’. Rist (1985: 110-13) has 
argued that the puzzling phrase is not Aristotle's, but results from a 
misreading of E.E. 8.2.1248a28, where god is said to be above ous, which 
evidently means above Auman nous. If Rist is right, we can cease 
speculating. 

Cf. V.3.5.21-8; 13.13-14; V.4.2.45-6; V.5.1.19-23; V.9.5.7-8, 
29-31; VI.7.41.12-13. For the Aristotelian texts evidently in Plotinus’ 
mind here cf. De An. 3.4.429a16-17, 430a4-5; 3.7.431b17 and 
Meta.12.9.1075a3—4. Plotinus is aware that che potential identity between 
the passive intellect and its objects is held by Aristotle to be different from 
the putatively perfect identity between god and his object of thought. His 
point is obviously that a residual duality remains in the divine mind 
nevertheless. 

See Szlezák (1979: 126-35) in support of the claim that throughoue che 
passages cited in this note and the one above Plotinus has the Aristotelian 
doctrine in critical focus. Seidl (1987: 171-5) argues that Plotinus 
incorrectly conflates divine and human thinking in Aristotle, thereby 
invalidating his argument against Aristotle's god as perfectly actual, 
undivided first principle. In defense of Plotinus’ interpretation it should be 
noted that if god is thinking and being in the primary sense, then thinking 
cannot be purely equivocal when applied to god and human thinkers. And 
if thinking essentially involves duality, chen it is difficult to see how god's 
thinking can be said to exclude duality. Further, on Seidi’s interpretation, to 
say that god is thinking thinking about thinking would be equivalent to 
saying that thinking is thinking. Bue the latter, unlike che former, is true 
even if god does not exist. Finally, if god is pure form or oxsia, then, as 
argued below, incompositeness is impossible for it. 

See Armstrong (1960: 393-425), Jones (1926: 317-26); Rich (1954: 
123-33); Wite (1937: 71); Pépin (1956a: 39-64). Porphyry, in his Life of 
Plotinus (ch. 18), tells us, however, chat he found the position difficult co 
accept and had to be persuaded of it. 

Cf, V.6.1.4-5; V.4.2.45-6; V.6.6.21-3; VI.7.41.35-7; I11.8.8.40-5. At 
V.1.8.14-23 Plotinus appeals to Parmenides’ assertion of the identity of 
being and thinking, adding that, owing co the multiplicity of intelligible 
reality, Parmenides requited correction by Plato. 

The point of che elusive argument in V.9.3 is chat no one denies the 
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existence of individual nous and individual acts of intellection, but chat 
these presuppose eternal nous. 

Cf. V.5.1.48-50 for the first point and 50—61 for the second. Plotinus 
returns to what he takes to be the error of representationalism in several 
places. Cf. HE.9.1 and II.9.6. 

Cf. V.3.1 and V.3.13 where the idea that knowing is self-consciousness 
{sunaisthésis} is most forcefully stated. On che self-consciousness of nature 
cf. 41.8.4. 15-22. 

As Plato says in Tht. 186d2—5, knowledge does not reside in perceptual 
states bur rather in reflection on these. Only in the latter is it possible to 
grasp ousia and truth. 

This does noc, of course, mean that they are persons or subjects or minds in 
the ordinary sense. That the intelligibles think is to be understood on the 
basis of the doctrine that contemplation is production (posesis}, for which cf. 
below (pp. 220-1). 

There is also a sense in which mous is the energeia of the One and soul is the 
energeia of nous. Cf. V.4.2.28-38 and V.1.3.6-9. I shall consider che 
twofold meaning of energeia below (pp. 216. 

Meta. 12.7.1072a27-8. See Szlezák (1979: 144-50) on che Aristotelian 
context of Plotinus’ treatment of nous and desire. 

Meta. 12.9.1074b30-1. Cf. VI.7.35.19-45, where Plotinus is implicitly 
criticizing Aristotle's claim chat the arché must think. 

This passage echoes Meta. 12.7.1072a29-30, which, however, states that 
thought is the arché of desire. Plotinus’ doctrine is almost certainly a 
deliberate inversion. 

Cf. V.3.11.1-4; V.6.5.16-17; VI.7.15.13-17; 111.8.8.31. The lase cexc 
reads: ‘Whenever [zoxs} contemplates che One it does not contemplate it as 
one.’ Plotinus here implies che ewin supports for Forms provided by the 
One and nous: the former as cause of their unity and the lacter as cause of 
their multiplicity. 

Cf. Arnou (1925: 97), who writes: ‘le désir de participer à l'Un er le désir 
d'être soi ne sont-ils que les deux aspects d'un même désir.’ 

Cf. V.3.11.13 for knowledge as a lack, reading endeomenos with Armstrong. 
At V.1.4.22—3 nous is said to be at rest. 


Ac V.1.6.15-19 and 25-27 where Plotinus states that everything that is 
moved is moved towards an end, except the One which is unmoved. The 
One, however, is both the end towards which everything moves and an 
efficient cause of the being of everything that moves. Whereas Aristotle 
scrupulously avoids any assertions implying efficient causality for the 
unmoved mover, Plotinus revels in variations on precisely this theme. 

Armstrong (1940: 12) writes, ‘In [Plotinus] conception of a First Principle 
and ground of existence higher chan mows and the Ideas, he is, as it has now 
become clear, not original but stands at che end of a tradition of which the 
dominante feature is the assimilation of Plato and Aristotle. . . . The One as 
a supreme source of being is really Ariscotle’s god carried to a yet higher 
degree of remoteness by identification with the auto to agathon, and by the 
same identification brought into relation with the nočta'. 1 have tried to 
show chat this interpretation is superficial. First, once sows is dethroned as 
arché, it is no longer perfect actuality, and Aristotle no longer has any basis 
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upon which to describe its ateribuces. Second, nous is not cause of being 
whereas the One is, and this makes an enormous difference, as we shall see. 
Third, nous in Plotinus is che locus of Platonic Forms; accordingly, our 
access to nous is as close as is universal knowledge. For Aristotle, assuming 
that I am correct to insist on che qualitative difference between human and 
divine intellects, our access to the life of the unmoved mover is quite 
different. 

Curiously, Philippe (1977: 182-3) writes that Plotinus never envisaged the 
problem of proving the existence of the One. 1 take it that Philippe means 
that since the One is in us, an introspective, psychological ascent is 
substituted for a proof. In fact, as I argue below, Plotinus has a proof for 
the existence of che One which is not psychological or personal in any way. 
In one exquisitely concise sentence, [1.9.2.16-18, Plotinus merges 
three notions: contemplation, religious ascent, and creative activity. See 
Bréhier (1961: 23ff) and Trouillard (1955: chapters five and six). For the 
Stoics, a philosophical doctrine is presented as a revelation to initiates who 
have already undergone a moral askésss. Cf. Plutarch, De St. Repug. 1035b 
(SVF 2.42). 

Cf. Dodds (1965: 83f). Plotinus in his treatise “Against che Gnostics’ 
actually goes farcher and says that virtue is a prerequisite for knowing god 
because ‘if you talk about god withour true virtue, ['god'} is only a name’ 
(11.9.15.38-40). This does not mean, of course, that the metaphysical 
ascent is not itself also morally edifying. 

The passage at V.4.1.5—-15 may be read as a summary analysis of what, 
according to Plotinus, an arché of all must be, but it is in no sense a proof 
that this is arché. 

The claim that a principle must be other than what ic is a principle of is, as 
we have seen, of Pre-Socratic origin. Plotinus never questions it; indeed, he 
employs it with considerable rigour and consistency. Cf. V.3.16. 10-14; 
HI.8.9.39; VI.9.5.24. Ac VI.8.11.8-9 Plotinus says flatly: ‘there is no 
arché of the arché of all’, a generalization of the principle that an arché stands 
outside of that of which it is an arché. 

A certain terminological confusion here is, I fear, unavoidable. Plotinus, in 
referring to the first and second hypostases of his system, typically uses the 
whole panoply of metaphysical terminology in che tradition, as well as 
adding a few neologisms of his own. His arguments reflect distinctions 
which are clearer than his language. | translate ousia generally as ‘essence’, 
meaning what is contained within mous. When I use ‘existence’ or ‘exists’ | 
am referring to a finite form of the verb einai used by Plotinus, 
understanding ‘existence’ as that which is che effect of the One's causal 
activity. By ‘being’, which translates generally a participial form of the verb 
einai, | mean, roughly, everything real in that which exists. In the case of 
nous, this is the composite of essence and existence; in the case of the One, 
reality without limicedness of any sort. That Plotinus does not make 
explicit a clear distinction between being and existence I do not dispute. 
However, he certainly does make a clear distinction between the use of einai 
for something which is a composite and for the One. In the former case it is 
the ‘co be’ of such and such; in che case of che latter it is ‘to be’ 
unqualifiedly. 
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Cf. Meta. 4.2.1003b22-34. At 8.3.1043b1—3 Aristotle says, ‘for soul and 
to be soul are rhe same, but to be man and man are not che same, unless 
indeed the soul is to be called man; and thus on one interpretation the 
thing is the same as its essence, and on another it is not’. Aristotle, in fact, 
regards being and unity as conceptually distinct and maintains a real 
distinction between being and form in sensibles. See Hager (1970: 
262-71), who recognizes the importance of this argument but interprets it 
somewhat differently. 

This argument might put one in mind of Aristotle's argument at Meta. 
7.17. 1041b11-33 chat the form of a composite is not reducible co its 
elements and that this form (b28) is che cause of the being of the 
composite. There is indeed a connection. Plotinus’ argument is an 
attempted correction of Aristotle's. For Plotinus is attempting to show that 
the composite, including the form, is in need of an explanation of its being, 
that is, an efficient cause, and this the form cannot be. Aristotle (b31) 
actually calls che form an arché. But Plotinus is trying to show that an arché 
must be separate from that which it explains. 

Cf. IH.8.10.28-35 where Plotinus simultaneously and purposefully denies 
that the One has any predicates and claims that it is [einai] above all 
predicates. And then, ‘if you grasp it while taking away being [einai] from 
ic, you will be filled wich wonder’. 

Cf. V.5.13.20-8, where this argument is framed in terms of the Good, 
another name for the arché. That the One should be named ‘Good’ is 
sufficient evidence for conceptual distinctions applying to the One. 
Duméry (1957: chapter 2) treats this argument as what he calls a 
transcendental reduction, by which he means that what was viewed as 
independent is recognized as relative. I think that this is a legitimate 
approach so long as we specify the relativity as that of a product's 
dependence on its cause. 

Ac V.3.17.11-14 the One is said to be the cause of ousia and einai in 
everything else. Cf. VI.7.32.2. And at V.5.5.13-16 he says that being 
[einai] is a crace of che One and further he derives the word einai from the 
word hen by a fanciful etymology. 

Cf. VI.8.14.29 where Plotinus says: ‘being and cause are one and the same 
thing’. For Plotinus che crucial distinction is between infinite being and 
finite being, not between necessary being and contingent being. Sensible 
individuals are contingent and nous is necessary, in the sense that it could 
not not be, bur they both are finite and their being is caused. It is crue, 
however, that an orderly ascent to the One will not normally bypass nous by 
going directly from a contingent being to the One. Thus, a distinction 
berween contingent and necessary being may be relevant to such an ascent. 
I am now speaking at a more general level, attempting to avoid the 
inevitable complications entailed by bringing in che Aypostaseis of nous and 
psyché. 

The word ichnos is borrowed from Tim. 53b2 where it is used to describe 
the chaotic state of nature prior co the intervention of the Demiurge. This 
is only one of countless examples where Plotinus’ dogged unitarianism in 
his treatment of Placo’s doctrines leads him into misinterpretations. 
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The One is said explicitly to be beyond being [epekeina ontos) at V.5.6.11. 
Transcendence can also be deduced straightforwardly from the face that a 
principle must be separate from what it is a principle of, a claim Plotinus 
shares with most of his predecessors. Cf.ILI.8.9.39; V.3.16; V.3.11.17; 
V.5.9.7. Accordingly, we discover that che One is ‘unmixed’ (V.5. 13.35); 
chat it is participated in but that it does not participare (V.5. 10.3); that it 
is a ‘maker’ (III.8.11.35); that it is not ‘in’ anything at all (V.5.12.47-8); 
that it ‘remains’ and does not go out of itself (VI.8.10.19); and chat it is 
‘beyond’ (I11.8.9.30; I1.8.10.19; VI.8.18.24). Immanence is suggested by 
the stacements that the One is ‘everywhere’ (V1.4.2.10—11); chat ‘nothing 
is cut off from the One’ (II.9.16.11—12; 1V. 3.9.30; VI.4.14.20-1); that che 
One is ‘present’ co soul (VI.9.11.43-5); and thae che One is ‘in all things’ 
(V1.9.8.34); and so on. The best study of this issue, along with citations of 
most of the relevant texts is Arnou (1925: chapter four, 141-87). 

Cf. V1.9.1.30-2 where Plotinus states that the unity of a soul is an 
accident [sambebékos] of the soul, that che soul and its unity are a sore of 
composite, analogous to that of che soul and the body. Again, at 
VI.8.21.31~2 Plotinus states that only che One is what it is itself, whereas 
everything else is itself plus something else. 

On degrees of unity cf. VI.9.1.27-8. On everything coming from the One 
having ‘a sort of form’ of the One cf. V.5.5.11-12 and che lovely 
description of nous at VI.7.15.24 as agathon poikilon. 

At VI.2.5.6—9 where Plotinus says that the cause has more unity and being 
than its effects, an allusion perhaps to Aristotle, Meta. Alpha Elatton. 
Whereas for Aristotle grades of being do not themselves demonstrate the 
existence of the highest, for Plotinus it is otherwise. This is so because 
Plotinus identifies being with existence and imperfect being means 
dependent existence. 

Regen (1988: 31—51) argues that che One, postulated by Plotinus as a 
‘formless Form’ is the vehicle for resolving the problem posed by the two 
versions of the chird-man argument. Thus, the One is that in which all the 
Forms participate, but the One does not participate in anything. It seems 
unduly restrictive, though, co limit the scope of argument for che existence 
of the One to solutions to the regress problems. 

At V.9.11.13-16 Plotinus denies Forms of artifacts as such, but claims 
that there are Forms of their proportions. This distinction is noc important 
in the present example. 

See Cilento (1946: 197-221) for an argument thar Plotinus’ metaphysics is 
creationist based on the equivalence of theoria and poiésis in the Enneads. 
Cilento’s argument shows that Plotinus has a new approach to che 
difficulties faced by Placo and Aristotle concerning the relation of 
contemplation and production in nous. In effect, Plotinus abandons as 
hopeless atcempts to show that noetic activity alone can be productive. Also 
Rist (1974: 83-4). 

I make che qualification in a purely descriptive sense, with no pejorative 
connotations, only to exclude Philo, who starts from a Biblically inspired 
doctrine of creation, even though his metaphysics is only confusedly related 
to chis. 

Thae this has been readily denied may be seen in Graeser (1972: 103) who 
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writes ‘[che One} is itself no more involved in Being and in that which is 
derived from it than the meta-spacial God in Aristotle's Metaphysics, who is 
regarded as the ultimate final cause’. 

See III.8.10 for other organic metaphors of a spring and che root of a cree; 
V.1.6.28-30 for the metaphor of light from che sun. An important 
additional point is that the overflowing of the One does not in any way 
diminish it or detract from it. Cf. VI.9.5.37; VI.5.3.5.; V.5.5. 1-2. 

For example, V.1.8 and HI.2.2. In the former text Plotinus is trying to 
reconcile his doctrine with that of Plato, where it is evident that mows is the 
craftsman, not the Form of the Good. Sorabji (1983: 317-18) notes 
passages in which (1) nous appears to create (II.1.1.2 and 8); (2) the World- 
Soul appears to create (III. 7,11.15—33); (3) individual souls appear to create 
(IV.7.13.11, V.1.1.4-5). It is, however, misleading to equate the 
overflowing of the imperfect (its secondary energeia), which applies 
universally, with the unique function of the One. 

At 1.6.7.1—12, the ascent to the One, that upon which everything depends 
{exertétai}], is described vividly, no doubt echoing, if not mocking, 
Aristotle. The One is here said to be the cause of life, nous, and being [tou 
einai}. Thus, everything depends on the One, although proximity to che 
cause of being is gradable. 

Plotinus appears to take the position thae being is not univocal in his 
criticism of the Stoic category of si. Cf. VI.1.25.6-10. In his ensuing 
criticism of the Stoic doctrine of the primacy of matter, 11.17—18, he says: 
‘in things in which there is a prior and posterior, the posterior derives its 
being from the prior.’ His use of this principle to argue against che Stoics 
makes reasonable the inference chat it may be applied to his own system. 
At VI.1.26.36-7, Plotinus states that a finite being is one by 
accident [sumbebékos] because its unity comes to it from outside. This is not 
merely che accidental unity of Aristotle's ‘heaps’, but a feature of every 
finite being. 

Cf. V1.2.9.5-10 where the One is said neither to be a genus nor to belong 
to a genus. 

On the One as sheos cf. 1.1.8.9; 1.8.2.25; I1.2.2.22; 11.9.6.39; 11.9.8.37; 
1V.3.8.38; V.5.11.12; VI.7.19.19; VI.9.5.3; VI.9.6.11. Plotinus is, of 
course, not thus inhibited from designating nous and psych? as gods as well. 
See Rise (1962: 169-80), especially 172~3, for a survey of texts in which 
the One is called bo theos and simply theos. 

Cf. V.1.6.8-11, apparently the only reference to prayer to the One in the 
Enneads. 1 would suggest that what Plotinus has in mind here is meditation 
supporting che intellectual ascent to the One. As Plotinus says, the 
demonstrations of the One are also a means of ascending to it, and 
meditative prayer is appropriately a beginning of an ascent that is both 
religious and intellectual. 

Cf. V1.8.16.15; VI.8.7.47,52; VI.8.20.10; VI.7.32.36, Anton (1982: 
24-33), nnl 1-12 (158-9), rightly adduces VI.8.11.9-10 and VI.8.7.31-2 
as evidence that Plotinus uses osion in a technical sense, chat is, for 
analogical predication. The precise metaphysical basis for its use in 
reference to the One is that the One is self-idencically the nature that 
everything else merely possesses. 
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It may be that Plotinus is here borrowing the distinction made by Aristotle 
in De Anima between the first and second actuality {entelecheia] of an organic 
substance. Cf. V.6.6.5-10 where Plotinus alludes to che distinction within 
the tradition, carefully emphasizing its inapplicability to the arché of all. 
For Aristotle, the soul is the first actuality, and che particular psychic 
activities of an organic substance are the second. The important point of 
comparison is that while the soul is form, and so not a potency, ic is, as che 
actuality of the composite, in a way in potency to che second actuality. This 
means chat being alive is the form of an animal, that it remains the same 
animal regardless of the activities ic is engaging in, buc that ic always must 
be engaging in some activity or other. 

Cf. VI.9.6.54—5: ‘The cause is not identical with chat which is caused. The 
cause of all things is not any of chem.’ Also V.3.15.37-9; VI.7.17.3-6. 
When at VI.8.18.51 Plotinus calls the One ‘first energeia’ there is no 
contradiction with his claim that first and second energeiai are not 
distinguishable within che One. He means that the energeia of the One is 
the arché of all energeia and perfectly that which is imperfectly represented 
everywhere else. See Buchner (1970: 99-102). 

Indeed, at VI.1.26.1—7 Plotinus criticizes the Stoics for making the arché a 
dunamis. As a result of doing this, the arché is either actualized in 
everything else (hence pantheism) or it is not, in which case it is not a true 
archē. On the irrelevance of pancheism as a term to describe the theology of 
Plotinus see Rist (1962: 83). 

Plotinus is here perhaps recalling Plato's Symposium 211d8-212a7 where 
begecting in beauty is the necessary result of communion with che Form of 
Beauty. Lee (1982: 90-103) rightly suggests that che ‘doctrine of 
productive contemplation seems to mark one of Plotinus’ most original 
achievements, since it appears to run counter to the traditional Greek 
conception of contemplation as something opposed co both production and 
action’ (97). Lee is also correct in stressing the importance of this doctrine 
for Plotinus, since he must have supposed chat all of his predecessors 
(except his Plato) had an insufficiently dynamic understanding of nous. 
Cf. Inge (1918: v.2, 24) on self-identification as moral progress. 

Cf. I11.8.9.14-16 where Plotinus denies thinking to the One, bur chen 
adds that if ic is unthinking, it will noc be august or majestic [semnos]. 
Accordingly, Plotinus will elsewhere say that che One has ‘preknowing’ 
{pronoésis} (V.3.10.40-1); ‘superknowing’ [bupernoésis] (V1.8.16.32); and 
‘intensive knowing’ [katanočsis} (V.4.2.17). 

Thus Trouillard (1958: 161-75) makes this apt remark: ‘La fonction de 
[activité discursive] consiste à discerner son origine, à reconnaître les plans 
intérieurs à l'homme, ec à effacer tout ce qui, en eux, empêcherait l'éveil de 
la divine semence donc ils procèdent’ (162). 

Sleeman (1980), ad. loc., gives ‘willing’, ‘will’, and ‘wish’. 

It is remarkable that, despite the face chat Plotinus finds dou/ésis one of the 
acceptable ways of speaking about the One, his position is as far removed as 
possible from voluntarism, according to which the arché of the universe 
could have done anything at all, but just happened to do what he did. 
What Plocinus freely admits is the situation for human beings, later 
philosophers came to apply to god. 
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The One is explicitly said not co deliberate at V.8.7 and HI.2.1. Rather, it 
produces spontaneously without engaging in the attempt to match up 
means and end that characterizes ordinary deliberation. 

A related question, of crucial importance not only for Plotinus’ moral 
philosophy, but also for his metaphysics, is whether perfece deliberators 
(logically perfect) would no longer be human beings. Are humans 
essentially imperfect? In concise form, Plotinus’ answer is that so long as 
they are embodied they are imperfect. Therefore, if there are going to be 
human beings there is going co be moral evil, bur this is not the fault of 
the One, for che One does not make che Form of Man to be the nature it is; 
it only makes this nature exist. 

Ac VI.8.12.1-11 Plotinus asserts that we are not kurioi of our rational 
selves because of our bodies. 

In order to contrast this type of necessity with anagké Plotinus uses the 
words echrén and edei at VI.8.9.14-15. Plotinus expresses chis point in 
another illuminating way. At V.4.1.26-31 he argues that everything 
produced by the One imitates it so fac as possible. Since che One is 
unstinting in the diffusion of its goodness, the qualification ‘so far as 
possible’ must indicate the necessary defects in finite being, in che finite 
natures brought into being by the One. Finite natures cannot act other chan 
according to their natures. As Plato succinctly puts it in Rep. 617e4-5, 
aitia helomenou, theos anaitios. 

The entire treatise VI.8. is perhaps directed against Gnostics who held 
views about the arch?, so far as we can determine, that were highly unGreek. 
Cf. -VI.8.13.5-11, 25-40, 50-9; VI.8.15.23;  VI.8.18.38-43; 
VI.8.20.17-19, 28-39; VI.8.21.1-19, 30-3. Cf. Henry (1951: 50-79, 
180-215); Cilento (1962: 94-123). 

A creative role for nous for the world below it is defined at IIJ.2.2.15-17. 
Cf. Rist, op. cit., 71, who cautions that che language of emanation is 
metaphorical, to which should be added chat the language of dependence of 
everything on che One is not. Armstrong (1940: 59—64) also rejects literal 
emanation, but does not in my view see clearly the precise roles played by 
the One and nous in the composition of the products of nous. Armstrong is 
effectively challenged by Lee (1979: 79-97), who aptly adduces 
VI.5.8.1-15, where Plotinus clearly shows awareness of the metaphorical 
language of emanation as applied to products of mous. 

On the productive role of psyché cf., for example, JI1.8.5; on the productive 
role of nous cf. HI.8.4. and III.2.1.20-6. On a hierarchy of dependences cf. 
11.9.3. 7=12, 

On all of nature as contemplator cf. the entire treatise 11,8. and especially 
1.18-24; 3.20-33; 7.1-4. Cf. also V.3.5 on contemplation in nous and 
VI.9.11 on contemplation of the One by souls. Deck’s book (1967) is 
entirely devoted co this doctrine and its place in Plotinus’ philosophy. See 
especially chapter nine on the efficient causality entailed by the activity of 
contemplation. Also Gatti (1982). 

The entire passage V.5.5 should be consulted in this regard. 

On the interconnection of Forms explaining the nature of individuals, in a 
way closely similar to the Phaedo, cf. VI.8.14.16—29; VI.6.14.27-9. 

Cf. Gatti (1982: 24-8), for the evidence chat the One does not 
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contemplate, although, as Gatti shows, it can be said to have ‘meta- 
contemplazione’, that is, it can be said to contemplate in an analogous 
sense. Gacti, however, begins to get into difficulties when she argues that 
contemplation is ‘fecondità creatice’, which would seem to imply that the 
One is only analogously a creator. 

The One is said to be self-caused at VI.8.14.41 and ‘from icself exacely as 
it is said co be at VI.6.10.16-17 in contrast to to on which is also ‘from 
itself. Bales (1982: 40-50) argues that self-causacion is a self-contradictory 
notion and reveals che ultimate failure of Plotinus’ metaphysics. Bales's 
point is chat self-causation implies a distinction between that which causes 
and that which is caused. This is crue, but only a conceptual distinction is 
necessary, and this distinction applied to che One is unproblematic for 
Plotinus. 

Act VI.8.14.38-9 the One is designated ‘the father of causal essence [ousias 
aitiodousy namely, nous, making the distinctive causal activity of the latter 
abundantly clear. 

On necessary connections within the sensible world explained by necessary 
connections within Forms cf. VI.8.14.16-29. 

The division of labour between nous and the One was the theoretical basis 
for Origen, Contra Celsum 5.39.21; 6.61.27 and St Augustine, De Libro 
Arbitrio 2.15.39 for the cemptation co subordinationism in the development 
of their trinitarian theologies. For in subordinationism, che second person 
of the Trinity is che locus of truth and che first person is ‘above truth’. 
Wallis (1976: 121-53) has a stimulating discussion of the empirical basis 
for nous, specifically, in one type of contemplation or mystical experience. 
Wallis is no doubt correct to stress the mediation of mous in the 
psychological ascent to the One. 

For instance, Plotinus frequently identifies individuals as che result of 
chance. Cf. VI.8.7.33-4; 8.22-4; 14.6-8. Plotinus has in chis regard 
perhaps adapted more from Stoic physical theory than he would care to 
allow. 

For Gnosticism see 11.8 and for freedom of choice see III. 1. 

Ac V.1.1.4—5 he explicitly says chat the beginning of evil was che tolmé and 
‘generation and first otherness and wishing to belong to themselves’. Ac 
HIL.8.8.26-36 the term so/mé is not used, but the idea is similar. Noxs 
wanted to possess everything, that is, be identical with everything, through 
contemplation, and as a result became many. See Baladi (1970) and 
Armstrong (1967: 242-5) on tolme. 

Cf. Baladi (1970: 116): ‘Cet écart [i.e., to/mé] est un fait primitif et 
ircéducible. Il ne résulre pas d'une volonté du générateur. Il n'est pas non 
plus un engendré, encore moins un être, ni l'attribut d'un engendré ou d'un 
être, mais une situation de fait. . . . L’audace est la contingence méme.' 
The topic of omnipotence is underdeveloped prior to Boethius and occasions 
difficulties for Christian philosophers unknown to Plotinus. See Ross (1980: 
ch.5). 
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